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SPINOZA’S DEFINITION OF ATTRIBUTE 


HE SCHISM that cuts deepest into the interpretation of Spin- 

oza is that concerned with the status of the attributes. Are the 
attributes subjective and hence essentially forms of cognition, or are 
they objective and inherent characters of substance? No exposition 
is needed to show that these views are opposite and give fundamen- 
tally different conceptions of Spinoza’s meaning. The preponder- 
ance of opinion among commentators, I believe, is on the side of the 
objective interpretation. But whatever the truth with regard to this 
may be, it is evident that the question itself is primary. I here pro- 
pose to treat this question by a direct examination of the definition 
of attribute. 

Spinoza defines attribute as follows: “Per attributum intelligo id, 
quod intellectus de substantia percipit, tanquam ejusdem essentia 
constituens” (E, I, Def. 4).’ 

In this definition lie three ambiguities, ambiguities that have 
aroused essential difficulties for the interpretation of Spinoza. They 
have, together, thrown discord into the whole interpretation of 
natura naturata, or things that follow from God, and they have 
raised the dispute as to whether Spinoza is a mystic on the order of 
Maimonides or a rationalist after the general manner of Descartes. 
By an analysis of these ambiguities we may discover the possible 
versions that can be assigned to the definition. 

The first ambiguity attaches to the word intellectus. Spinoza 
employs this term with two references. First, he refers to the “infi- 
nite intellect of God” (intellectus infinitus Dei); second, to the 
finite intellect, the intellect of such finite beings as men. The infinite 
intellect of God is the infinite range of adequate ideas compresent 
within the attribute of thought. Every idea in God’s intellect, more- 
over, is rationally co-ordinated with the whole system of adequate 
ideas. In contrast to the infinite intellect, the finite intellect is limited 
in scope. Like the infinite intellect it is constituted of adequate ideas, 





* References to the Ethics will be made as in the following example: E, 
Il, 7, refers to Ethics, Pt. n, Prop. 7. Latin quotations are from the text of 
Carl Gebhardt; English quotations are from the translation of W. H. White. 
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but it does not contain the entire nexus of these ideas, and hence is 
not cognizant of the total range of attributes and their respective 
modes, Its extent is restricted, whereas that of the infinite intellect is 
unlimited; its cognition is partial, that of the infinite intellect 
complete. 

The second indeterminancy of reference pertains to the relation 
between the phrase tanquam ejusdem essentiam constituens and the 
three elements: intellectus, id quod, and the term percipit in the 
clause quod intellectus de substantia percipit. Grammatically the 
phrase may modify any one of them. But, though this is true gram- 
matically, evidence from the text indicates that the phrase contain- 
ing constituens cannot intelligibly be taken to modify intellectus. For 
if it did, the intellect would then be identified with the essence of 
substance, as may be seen by the substitution of this relation in the 
definition. The definition would then read: “By attribute I under- 
stand that which the intellect, as constituting the essence of sub- 
stance, perceives of substance.” But the intellect, whether finite or 
infinite, is a mode (E, I, 31, Dem.), and it is clear that a mode 
cannot constitute the essence of substance. This follows from the 
definition of mode: “By mode, I understand the affections of sub- 
stance, or that which is in another thing through which it is con- 
ceived.” No version therefore that identifies the intellect with the 
essence of substance is acceptable, and this circumstance reduces 
the ambiguity in the present case to that which joins the phrase 
tanquam ejusdem essentiam constituens either with id quod or with 
percijit. In the one case the definition tells what the intellect per- 
ceives as the attribute; in the other, the way in which the attribute 
is perceived. The readings for these different assignments will be 
given below. 

Last, there remains the ambiguity attaching to the adverb tan- 
quam. Tanquam may mean either “as if,” suggesting apparency as 
compared with fact, or “as,” suggesting a real state.” Tanquam has 


*It is to be noted that “as if” is itself ambiguous. It may mean (1) “as if, 
and maybe in fact,” or (2) “as if, though not in fact.” If I say, “I perceive 
this line as if constituting the diameter of a circle,” the “as if” can mean “as 
if, and maybe in fact” or “as if, and also in fact.” If I say, “I perceive this 
polygon as if constituting a circle,” the “as if” means “as if, though not in 
fact.” According to the context, the “if” in the term “as if” implies either 
uncertainty as to the factual character of the predication or certainty as to its 
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this dual use in Latin, and some writers contend that the proper 
translation, with corresponding meaning, is “‘as if.”* But if “as if” 
means “as if and also in fact,” then this translation would be mis- 
leading as compared with the simple “as,” and would obviously 
imply not the subjective, but the objective interpretation. 

Aside from his use of tanquam in the definition, Spinoza employs 
the word twenty-nine times in the Ethics. In twenty-six of these 
the word clearly means “as.” With respect to three—namely, E, I, 33, 
Schol. 2; E, II, 49, Schol. (Sec. 1 of last paragraph) ; and E, V, 31, 
Schol., the contention might be raised (though with some question ) 
that Spinoza employs the term with counterfactual reference. 
Hence, though the weight of usage favors “as,” the argument will 
not here be invoked that, on purely grammatical grounds, the 
counterfactual usage is excluded. In any case however it is evident 
that the translation of tanquam as “as if” conforms to the subjective 
interpretation of the attributes; the translation of it as “as” to the 
realistic interpretation. 

Spinoza’s meaning, it appears, attained ample clarity in his own 
mind, and he saw no reasonable probability that readers would 
discover an equivocality in the definition. That he left these ambi- 
guities intentionally is scarcely to be supposed. 


We come now to the possible versions which, through translation, 
can be given to the definition. I shall indicate these first in symbols, 
to show their relations, and thereafter give them in verbal transla- 
tions, and in that form discuss them. 

Let the letters from a to f represent the indicated meanings: a, 
intellectus finitus; b, intellectus infinitus; c, tanquam ejusdem essen- 
tiam constituens as referring to id quod; d, tanquam ejusdem essen- 
tiam constituens as referring to the verb percipit in the clause quod 
intellectus de substantia percipit; e, tanquam translated “as if”; f, 


tanquam translated “as.” Now the following combinations—-all 


counterfactual character. But the term “as if,” in the manner here used, must 
mean the latter, i.e., “as if, though not in fact.” Otherwise the conditional “if” 
would have no determinant bearing on the interpretations of the definition, 
and the expression “as if” would be indistinguishable in meaning from “as.” 

* Harry Austryn Wolfson, The Philosophy of Spinoza (Cambridge, Maass., 
Harvard University Press, 1934), I, 146, 153. 
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possible with these meanings—may be noted: ace, acf, ade, adf, 
bee, bef, bde, bdf. This gives eight versions of the definition. I shall 
now state these in words and for convenience of discussion examine 
them in the following order: 1, acf; 2, adf; 3, ace; 4, ade; 5, bce; 
6, bde; 7, bdf; 8, bef. 


1. By attribute I understand that which, as in fact constituting 
the essence of substance, the finite intellect perceives of substance. 

This version is at once recognized as invalid, i.e., as incompatible 
with the text, since it means: that, and that only, which a finite 
intellect perceives of the essence of substance, is to be identified with 
the attribute. The definiens is too narrow. If the infinite intellect 
perceived something of the essence of substance that a finite intellect 
did not perceive, then, according to this version, that character 
could not be an attribute. But the attributes are infinite in number, 
and no finite intellect can perceive an infinite number of attributes. 
If, by supposition, an intellect were conceived to do so, it would 
by necessity be conceived as infinite (E, II, 1, Schol.). Hence this 
version cannot be sustained. 

Were the following proposition asserted: “That which, as in 
fact constituting the essence of substance, the finite intellect per- 
ceives of substance, is an attribute,” the proposition would be true, 
but it would not constitute a definition of attribute. 

2. By attribute I understand that which the finite intellect per- 
ceives of substance as constituting its essence. 

This version is excluded for the same reasons that apply to 
Version 1. The finite intellect cannot apprehend an infinity of attri- 
butes. If it cannot, there are attributes which it does not perceive. 
But this contradicts the sense of the present version. 

3. By attribute I understand that which, as if (though not in 
fact) constituting the essence of substance, the finite intellect per- 
ceives of substance. 

This version is plain nonsense, It states that there is something 
that is not the essence of substance but which exists as if it were 
that essence, and that this item is what “the finite intellect perceives 
of substance.” Now it is clear that the attributes, in this case, cannot 
constitute the essence of substance. This, however, is incompatible 
with the text (E, I, Def. 6). 
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4. By attribute I understand that which the finite intellect per- 
ceives of substance as if (though not in fact) constituting its essence. 

This version interprets the attributes as constructions of the finite 
mind. It is a form of the subjectivist view. That it is not valid, how- 
ever, is evidenced by a number of reasons. 

First, the term “finite intellect” cannot, in this version, refer to 
the human intellect, since the human intellect, perceives two attri- 
butes only. But any other finite intellect, as we have seen (Version 
1), would likewise be limited as to the number of attributes it could 
perceive. The attributes, however, are infinite in number. It follows 
that the term “finite” in the present version is unsustainable. 

Second, the attributes are comprehended, whether by the infinite 
or the finite intellect, only by adequate, therefore true, ideas. But 
the ideatum of a true idea necessarily is (E, I, 30, Dem.; E, II, 
34). Hence in this case the attribute, as actually pertaining to sub- 
stance, necessarily is. But then an attribute is not subjective to the 
finite intellect. It would be impossible, i.e., contradictory, for the 
finite intellect to conceive an attribute adequately, “‘as if, though not 
in fact, constituting the essence of substance,” since an attribute, 
to be adequately conceived, must be conceived as it is. It cannot be 


conceived, in the rational sense of the term “‘conceived” here used, 
as if it were something that is not. To suppose that, in the defi- 
nition of attribute, Spinoza disregarded this point would be to put 
forward a very dubious assumption. Spinoza is too explicit about 


the ontological reference of a true idea to leave any plausibility to 
such a view. 


If, however, in spite of this the present version were to be main- 
tained, the thesis would have to be adopted that the attributes are 
not simply inadequately perceived but that they are, in their true 
natures, nothing but inadequate ideas of the finite mind. But such 
a construction is too incongruous with the text to require serious 
consideration. 

Spinoza repeatedly says that the finite intellect has an adequate 
idea of God. By this he means that it perceives God adequately 
through those attributes that it comprehends. But the attributes 
are known by the intellect alone, not by external perception 
or imagination, i.e., inadequately.* And it is to emphasize this that 

*The imagination yields inadequate ideas only (E, II, 28; E, II, 41). 
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Spinoza associates knowledge of the attributes with conceptions of 
the intellect and frequently refers to the one in relation to the other. 
His whole critique of the representations of God through images or 
imaginative analogies is that such representations, rather than re- 
vealing God through His attributes, that is, as in reality infinite, 
inevitably characterize Him through predicates that involve fini- 
tude, and hence in fact misrepresent Him.° From Spinoza’s point of 
view, to believe that we can know God, or what is the same, His 
attributes, through the imagination, is basically mistaken. It is mis- 
taken because, if we so believe, we cannot attain the attitude toward 
God described in Part V of the Ethics. If we do not conceive Him 
rightly, we cannot have the right attitude toward Him, or at least 
we cannot understand what this attitude is. Hence the importance 
for Spinoza of the thesis that the attributes are perceived by the 
intellect alone. But if the attributes are perceived by the intellect (in 
contradistinction to the imagination), they are perceived ade- 
quately, and hence they are; that is, they are objectively. 

It is evident that no version of the definition that interprets the 
term “intellect’’ to mean the finite intellect is reconcilable with the 
text. And this excludes a fortiori any view that identifies the attri- 
butes with constructions of the human intellect. 

5. By attribute I understand that which, as if (though not in 
fact) constituting the essence of substance, the infinite intellect per- 
ceives of substance. 

As in Version 3, the phrase, “‘as if (though not in fact) constitut- 
ing the essence of substance,” gives little other than nonsense. In 
any case it is manifest (1) that in this version what the infinite 
intellect perceives of substance does not constitute the essence of 
substance, and (2) that this item which does not constitute the 
essence of substance is identified with attribute. As regards both 
points the version is invalid. 

6. By attribute I understand that which the infinite intellect per- 
ceives of substance as if (though not in fact) constituting its essence. 

This is a form of the subjective interpretation. It conceives the 
attributes as distinctions originating in the infinite intellect, and not 
referable as such to substance in its real nature. The invalidity of the 
version, however, is evidenced in its statement. The infinite intellect 

°E, I, 15, Schol.; E, 1, 17, Schol.; E, Il, 3, Schol.; E, TV, Preface. 
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can perceive things only as they are. It could perceive nothing “as if 
(though not in fact) constituting the essence of substance.”’ Other- 
wise it would be passive and subject to inadequate ideas. This, how- 
ever, is not compatible with the nature of the infinite intellect, 
which can be subject to no inadequate ideas, and least of all to 
make-believe. According to this version, moreover, only that por- 
tion of what the infinite intellect perceives of substance that is not 
constitutive of the essence of substance is to be identified with the 
attributes. This is absurd.° 

No force, moreover, attaches to the present version unless it is 
taken as rendered, i.e., “By attribute I understand that which the 
infinite intellect perceives of substance as if (though not in fact) 
constituting the essence of substance.” For if the term “as if” in the 
version were taken to mean “as if, and also in fact,” then the prepo- 
sition “if” would have no force; “as if’ would then mean “as,” and 
this version would not be distinguishable from the one that follows. 
The emphasis here lies, therefore, on the phrase, “though not in 
fact.” That this construction jars with Spinoza’s meaning is at once 
evident. Thought is an attribute. The infinite intellect is a modifica- 
tion of the attribute of thought (E, I, 31). The attribute then, ac- 
cording to this view, is nothing but a thought of one of its own 
modifications. But this, again, is absurd. 

Further, in terms of this version, God or substance, in His real 
nature, is unknowable and ineffable. His nature transcends ideas. 
The whole world of natura naturata then is, in its relation to God, 
inexplicable; in fact it is entirely phenomenal, and whatever reality 


*Cf. E, I, 19, Dem.: “Again, by attributes of God is to be understood 
that which (Def. 4) expresses the essence of the divine substance, that is to 
say, that which pertains to substance.” Also, E, I, 20, Dem.: “The same at- 
tributes of God, therefore, which (Def. 4) manifest the eternal essence of 
God, at the same time manifest His eternal existence, that is to say, the very 
same thing which constitutes the essence of God [i.e., the attributes} consti- 


” 


tutes His existence. . . . 

It is to be noted that both of these passages point back to Def. 4, the 
definition of attribute, and are explanatory of that definition. It may also be 
noted that Spinoza here says that the attributes constitute the existence of 
God. This assertion should be considered in respect to any form of the sub- 
jective interpretation. If the attributes are subjective, i.e., phenomenal, or 
perceptions of the mind, then God’s very existence is constituted of percep- 
tions of the mind. This however is obviously impossible, and would clash 
directly with the conception of God as causa sui. 
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exists lies beyond the horizon of thought. But if this is the status 
of natura naturata, what becomes of the primal thesis (E, II, 7) 
that the order and connection of ideas is one with the order and 
connection of things? What are the things to which the ideas per- 
tain and which have the same order and connection as the ideas? 
On this interpretation these questions remain unanswered. 

Again, if the things thus referred to are phenomena and phenom- 
ena only, then they are dependent on thought. Spinoza, however, 
tells us that they are modes of another attribute, that each attribute 
is absolute, is infinite in its kind, and is therefore independent of 
the other attributes, The things then are not dependent on thought. 
This, however, is incompatible with the present version. 

7. By attribute I understand that which the infinite intellect per- 
ceives of substance as constituting its essence. 

The meaning of this version is identical with that of the version 
which follows. 

The infinite intellect is a mode of thought. And what the infinite 
intellect perceives, i.e., has adequate ideas of, is given in nature 
(E, I, 30 Dem.). Therefore, since the attributes are among the 
things perceived by the infinite intellect, the attributes are, i.e., are 
objectively. Nor can the attributes be merely perceptions of the in- 
finite intellect, for then they would be nothing more than modes of 
a mode of thought. But the attributes are independent, one of an- 
other; hence they cannot be modes of a mode of thought. Or, in 
other words, they cannot be perceptions of the infinite intellect in 
contradistinction to the things of which those perceptions are per- 
ceptions, They are, in short, not perceptions of the infinite intellect 
but “that which the infinite intellect perceives [i.e., has adequate 
ideas of].” Then, however, the meaning of the present version is 
identical with that of the next version. 

8. By attribute I understand that which, as in fact constituting 
the essence of substance, the infinite intellect perceives of substance. 

We have already seen why the versions previous to Version 7 are 
invalid. The meaning of Version 7 and that of the present version 
coincide. It remains to indicate why this last version is valid. 

The primary but not the sole reason for this lies in the term “in- 
finite intellect.” What the infinite intellect perceives must include 
anything that the finite intellect perceives. Also what the infinite 
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intellect perceives, i.e., comprehends through adequate ideas, must 
be in nature. No finite intellect, as we have seen, could perceive all 
of the attributes. Nevertheless all the attributes are attributes of 
substance. Hence the term “intellect” in the definition as given in 
the Ethics cannot refer to the finite intellect. To adjust the defini- 
tion to the specification of infinite attributes, we must assume that 
the term “intellect’”’ refers to the infinite intellect. The infinite intel- 
lect alone can perceive an infinite number of infinite attributes. And 
since, according to the text, the infinity of attributes is what the in- 
tellect perceives, the intellect that perceives it must be the infinite 
intellect. That Spinoza, moreover, in composing the definition of 
attribute, had in mind the infinite intellect is indicated explicitly in 
E, II, 7, Schol., in which he says: “Everything [i.e., the attributes] 
which can be perceived by the infinite intellect as constituting the 


essence of substance pertains entirely to the one sole substance 
Scie” 


Now in the light of this it is scarcely necessary to raise the ques- 
tion: Are the attributes nevertheless merely perceptions or con- 
structions of the infinite intellect and not real aspects of substance? 
The answer to this has already been given in the discussion of Ver- 


sion 7, where it was pointed out that the attributes would then be 
modes of a mode of thought, which is prima facie impossible. 

But to neglect nothing that Spinoza considered relevant, I shall 
refer to a group of statements that bear directly on the point. First 
comes the definition of God: “By God, I understand Being ab- 
solutely infinite, that is to say, substance consisting of infinite at- 
tributes, each one of which expresses eternal and infinite essence.””* 
Here Spinoza says as simply and straightforwardly as possible that 
God is substance consisting of infinite attributes. Are we to suppose 
that he did not mean this as here stated, or that he was not fully 
aware of what he was saying, particularly in the most central defi- 
nition of the Ethics? Or are we to suppose that this was, as it were, 
a manner of speaking, and that by the expression “consisting of” 
he did not mean that the attributes are inherent in the essence, or 
that by the term “infinite” he did not mean a plurality of attributes 





"For the relation of this passage to the definition of attribute, see Lewis 
Robinson, Kommentar zu Spinozas Ethik (Leipzig, Felix Meiner, 1928), p. 
274. "Italics supplied. 
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but a single ineffable and uncharacterizable attribute? If we argue 
that Spinoza like Maimonides admitted no distinctions of any kind 
in the essence of God’ and if this is what he in fact meant, then he 
could have selected no language more perfectly calculated to sug- 
gest a meaning directly opposed to his real meaning, especially 
when he could have given the latter plainly in words adjusted to it. 
But such a dubious use of language does not appear to be custom- 
ary with Spinoza, and he repeats the assertion made in the defini- 
tion of God in different words but no less specifically in E, I, 29, 
Schol.: “For, from what has gone before, I think it is plain that by 
natura naturans we are to understand that which is in itself and is 
conceived through itself, or those attributes of substance which ex- 
press eternal and infinite essence, that is to say . . . God in so far 
as He is considered as a free cause.”’ But these reflections notwith- 
standing, we are urged, in drawing conclusions from Spinoza’s re- 
constructed medieval background, to consider the definition of God 
as meaning that there is not extra intellectum a plurality of attri- 
butes, and that the attributes as a plurality are not in fact constitu- 
tive of the essence of substance.*® In view of the explicit character 
of Spinoza’s statements, this interpretation must appear doubtful. 

Further, in E, I, 16, Dem., Spinoza makes the following asser- 
tion, in no way construable in a figurative or nonliteral sense: “But 
the divine nature possesses absolutely infinite attributes. . . .” And 
in E, I, 19, Dem., he says: “Again, by the attributes of God is to 
be understood that which (Def. 4) expresses the essence of divine 
substance, that is to say, that which pertains to substance. It is this 
very thing, I say, which the attributes themselves must involve.” 


* Wolfson, op. cit., pp. 115 ff. 

* Ibid., pp. 118 ff. Note also a statement of the medieval view attributed 
to Spinoza: “First, all the attributes of God are in reality one attribute, and, 
whatever difference there may appear to exist between them, they do not 
affect the nature of God .. .” (p. 120). In this account the supposition that 
Spinoza might have exercised any independence of judgment seems to be 
taken as unthinkable. Ethics I is considered a restatement, scarcely more 
than a summary, of the conceptions of his medieval predecessors. 

“Ttalics supplied. It must be borne in mind that on the subjective inter- 
pretation the attributes do not pertain essentially to substance, and are not 
characters of substance, but are ways in which the perceiving mind envisages 
substance. Take away the perceiving mind, on this view, and you take away 
the attributes also, although you leave substance intact—intact, that is, as an 
undifferentiated and attributeless substratum. 
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Moreover, in E, I, 4, Dem., he says: “There is nothing therefore 
outside the intellect by which a number of things can be distin- 
guished one from another, but substances (or which is the same 
thing by Def. 4) their attributes and their affections.” Here he as- 
serts not simply that the attributes exist outside the intellect, but 
that they, with their modifications, are the sole things that do exist 
outside the intellect. Now pointed as this is, if nevertheless it is yet 
not sufficiently explicit, we may turn to E, I, 10, Schol.: 


For this is the nature of substance, that each of its attributes is conceived 
through itself, since all the attributes which substance possesses were al- 
ways in it together, nor could one be produced by another; [extension, 
for example, or extended things could not be produced by thought] but 
each expresses the reality or being of substance. It is far from being 
absurd, therefore, to ascribe to one substance a number of attributes, 
since nothing in nature is clearer than that each thing must be con- 
ceived under some attribute, and the more reality or being it has the 
more attributes it possesses expressing necessity or eternity or infinity.’* 


In Spinoza’s view, to be conceived is to be conceived adequately, 
i.e., rationally, and to be conceived adequately is to be in nature. 

How, it may be asked, could the infinite intellect perceive, i.e., 
have adequate ideas of, ideata that were not as they are perceived? 
How could it have true ideas of distinctions that have no ground 
in the nature of things? The answer is that it could not. If the in- 
finite intellect has adequate ideas of the infinite attributes, then, to 
use Spinoza’s terms, the infinite attributes exist formally as well as 
objectively,’* or generally in our terms, objectively as well as sub- 
jectively. They could in no way be characterized as existing sub- 
jectively but not objectively, for “a true idea must agree with that 
of which it is the idea.” If a true idea is present, then it must have 
an ideatum. Further, “All ideas which are in God [that is, in the 
infinite intellect] always agree with those things of which they are 
ideas (Corol. Prop. 7, pt. 2) and therefore (Axiom 6, pt. 1) they 
are all true” (E, II, 32, Dem.). One conclusion alone follows from 


* Italics supplied. 

* E, 1, 30, Dem.: “Idea vera debet convenire cum suo ideato (per Axiom. 
6), hoc est (ut per se notum) id, quod in intellectu objective continetur, 
debet necessario in natura dari . . . ergo intellectus actu finitus, aut actu in- 
finitus Dei attributa, Deique affectiones comprehendere debet, et nihil aliud.” 
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this: the attributes are real, i.e., objective, for they are ideata of 
adequate ideas in the infinite intellect. And if this reasoning is 
valid, then the so-called subjective interpretation of the attributes 
must be relegated to the sphere of fiction. 


A final comment with regard to that interpretation is now rele- 
vant. The gist of the subjective interpretation is that it removes any 
plurality of attributes from the essence of substance. The essence 
of substance, it avers, contains no differentiation of any kind. “Sub- 
stance is thus to Spinoza, like God to the medievals, absolutely sim- 
ple, free from accidental as well as essential attributes. . . .”** Then 
from whence arises the predication of an infinite plurality of attri- 
butes? It must arise, according to this view, from the forms of cog- 
nition native to the intellect, but not applicable to substance. The 
infinite plurality of attributes is thus an invention of the mind. 

If this is the case, however, the question arises as to how the in- 
tellect could invent or engender from within itself a multiplicity of 
forms whose prior rational possibility was not already given. From 
whence could this possibility issue? It must come from substance 
itself. But this places the plurality or differentiation right back in 
its source, i.e., the essence of substance, from which it was supposed 
to be removed. The proposed solution not only does not solve the 
problem but generates further problems quite as formidable as the 
one it purports to resolve. 

Now the intellect that invents the infinite plurality of attributes 
cannot be the finite intellect; it must be the infinite intellect of God. 
The infinite attributes thus invented are not in God as God is in 
reality; they are forms of cognition of the infinite intellect. If God 
were perceived or apprehended as He is in reality, all distinctions 
between attribute and attribute would vanish, and His essence 
would be revealed as a unique attributeless or characterless nature. 
No character such as an attribute could be distinguished in it, for 
the essence is posited as free from distinctions cf any kind. On this 
interpretation, the plurality of attributes is unreal; only the one 
undifferentiated essence is present, with no attribute and no plu- 
rality of attributes. The plurality of attributes is a contribution of 
the intellect. 





* Wolfson, op. cit., p. 116. 
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The term “subjective” is used to indicate this status of the attri- 
butes. It means that any distinction between attribute and attribute 
is the outcome of the mind’s envisagement and is, in fact, inappli- 
cable as such to reality, Thought, in its real nature, is literally ex- 
tension, and extension is literally thought, and so on for the other 
attributes. There is no difference or distinction of any kind between 
them as they are in themselves. But this hypothesis encounters im- 
portant difficulties. If the attributes are identical in this absolute 
sense, then to know one as it is in fact, i.e., to have an adequate 
idea of one, is to know all, for there is no distinction between them. 
But the human intellect, as exemplifying the finite intellect, knows 
only two. Now if the finite intellect in knowing one or a limited 
number does in fact know all, then there is no distinction between 
it and the infinite intellect. The hypothesis of the real indistinguish- 
ability or absolute identity of the attributes removes any ground for 
the distinction of finite from infinite intellect, for the scope of the 
one, in that case, becomes identical with the scope of the other, 
namely, the total range of the attributes. Nor could the one have a 
more comprehensive knowledge of the essence of God than the 
other. 

But the difficulties do not end here. If the attributes are one and 
indistinguishable in their real nature, then they cannot be respec- 
tively ultimate and infinite in their kinds, i.e., they cannot be inde- 
pendent. In what way could forms or characters the same to the 
point of identity be independent one of another, and possess natures 
such that each, to be conceived at all, must be conceived through 
itself? The implication of this is that either the attributes are not 
constitutive of the essence of substance (which is posited as free 
from internal distinctions of any kind), or they are not independent 
one of another (for in that case they are distinct). However, both 
of these positions are rejected by Spinoza and, as we have seen, run 
contrary to the sense of the Ethics. 

Nevertheless, in accordance with the subjective view, there is, 
aside from the invention of the intellect, no distinction between the 
attributes. They are not many but one, and the one thing that they 
are taken to be is the essence of substance. This essence is qualita- 
tively neutral but is viewed by the intellect in an infinite number 
of ways, and the ways in which it is viewed are considered to be 
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the attributes. If the intellect were by hypothesis taken away, there 
would be no infinity of attributes but simply one ineffable and un- 
differenced essence. 

This interpretation, though it effaces all distinctions from God’s 
nature, threatens gravely the intelligibility of Spinoza’s philosophy 
and the rational method it professes to follow. It makes Spinoza a 
pure mystic, with no available explanation of the modes, for the 
modes, as we have seen, cannot be taken as inventions of the intel- 
lect, since if they were they would be simply modifications of 
thought. Such a view, moreover, does not conform with Spinoza’s 
exposition.’* The world then truly becomes such stuff as dreams are 
made of, but why the dream should occur is a point sunk in impen- 
etrable mystery. How an absolutely undifferenced substance, as thus 
posited, could have any modes at all, not to say be the logical origin 
of an infinite world of modes, lies beyond the power of rational ex- 
planation. Spinoza could not then validly deduce things from God 
or explain things in terms of God, nor could he intelligibly say as 
he does in E, I, 17, Schol.: 


But I think I have shown with sufficient clearness (Prop. 16) that from 
the supreme power of God, or from His infinite nature, infinite things 
in infinite ways, that is to say, all things, have necessarily flowed, or con- 
tinually follow by the same necessity, in the same way as it follows from 
the nature of a triangle, from eternity and to eternity, that its three 
angles are equal to two right angles. 


For from a blank or an Absolute Indifferent nothing can be de- 
duced. 

It is true that if Spinoza is to be considered a mystic seer, essen- 
tially irrational or overrational in character, then the subjective 
interpretation, in spite of its discordance with the Ethics, would 
have the greater appeal. God becomes, on this view, a fathomless 
depth that somehow contains all things, yet without harboring 
within itself the slightest trace of difference. God, moreover, since 





* The modes are distinguished fundamentally from one another by the 
attributes. “Omnia, quae sunt, vel in se, vel in alio sunt..., hoc est... extra 
intellectum nihil datur praeter substantias, earumque affectiones. Nihil ergo 
extra intellectum datur, per quod plures res distingui inter se possunt praeter 
substantias, sive quod idem est (per Defin. 4) earum attributa, earumque 
affectiones” (E, I, 4, Dem.). 
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He is manifested to the intellect only through the infinite attributes, 
is, in this view, unknowable even to Himself, i.e., to the infinite 
intellect; a conclusion which at least one commentator has not hesi- 
tated to draw.** But the conclusion lacks any credible support in the 
Ethics. 

If, however, in contradistinction to the subjective interpretation, 
Spinoza is taken to be a rationalist, then the attributes can be con- 
strued only as distinct but inherent and mutually inseparable char- 
acters of substance. In this case God’s nature, though indivisible, 
contains the ground for all possible differentiation in the world. 
God and the world are not separate but constitute a single ultimate, 
rationally coherent, and all-inclusive system. And this is, in fact, 
the metaphysical basis of Spinoza’s determinism. 


FRANCIS S. HASEROT 


Williamsburg, Virginia 





* Lewis Robinson, op. cit., p. 66 n.: “Eine solche Folgerung hat indessen 
einen modernen Spinoza-forscher, G. Huan (Le dieu de Spinoza, 1913, p. 
161) nicht aufgehalten. Spinoza, versichert er, n’accorde en aucune fagon que 
Pentendement, méme infini, puisse avoir de la substance une connaissance 
absolue, une connaissance de ce qu'elle est en soi. In wirklichkeit aber 
schreibt Spinoza eine absolute, adaquate Kenntniss der géttlichen Subtanz 
nicht nur der Gottheit selbst, sondern auch dem menschlichen Verstand zu 
(S. Eth. II Prop. 47; vgl, auch Theol.-polit. c. 13: intellectualis Dei cognitio 
ejus naturam prout in se est considerat).” 
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TUDENTS of ancient philosophy are aware of a continuous 
tradition in the treatment of the subject of time; even in cur- 

sory examination of the texts, it is apparent that the tradition was 
firmly established and steadily persistent. The dominant thinkers 
in this field were, as one would expect, Plato, Aristotle, Plotinus, 
and Saint Augustine. Comparison of Augustine’s discussion of time 
with Plotinus’ discovers many similarities, including even the use 
of the same rhetorical devices. Plotinus intended to develop Plato’s 
conception of time and eternity (or, at least, what he took that con- 
ception to be) and to refute Aristotle’s account of time. Let us go 


back, therefore, to the beginning of recorded theory of time in our 
western tradition. 


Plato’s metaphysical commitments prevent him from taking time 
seriously. According to his famous Doctrine of Ideas (to which he 


recurs all through his writings, and which is given its fullest ex- 
pression in the Republic through the description of the Line of 
Knowledge at the end of Book VI and through the Allegory of 
the Cave at the beginning of Book VII), the sensible world, tem- 
poral and changing, is not fully real and has no more than sem- 
blances of moral and aesthetic values, whereas the intelligible 
world, eternal and changeless, has true being and absolute value. 
Plato never discusses time in complete earnest; he even indulges, 
in the Statesman (268e-274e), in a childishly fantastic myth of 
periodic reversals of the course of time in the universe. His account 
in the Timaeus (27e-39d) of the creation of the universe and the 
beginning of time is also mythology; indeed, he gives explicit warn- 
ing that the views on the material world expressed in this dialogue 
are to be taken as only probable. 

In Plato’s admittedly unphilosophic account, then, the sensible 
cosmos was created by the Demiurge according to the perfect pat- 
tern of the eternal world of intelligible essences; though the divine 
creator wished to make the cosmos as much like its ideal model as 
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possible, he could not make it eternal, for no created thing can be 
eternal, Therefore, establishing order in the heavens, he made of 
eternity “abiding in unity” an image “going according to number” ; 
and this image is time. Days, nights, months, and years are parts 
of time; past and future are created forms of it. The sun, moon, 
and stars were created in order to show plainly the measure of time. 

This heady mixture of myth and metaphysics is not at all clear, 
and the definition of time as the moving image of eternity is merely 
agreeable rhetoric; yet a couple of points emerge as important for 
the thinking of both Plotinus and Augustine on this subject. Plato 
discusses time in connection with the creation of the universe: it is 
doubtful that this is a religious notion for him, but it acquires a 
distinctly mystic aspect for Neo-platonism, as everyone knows; and 
it is, of course, one of the central concepts of Christian theology. 
Furthermore, Plato opposes eternity to time, making the latter in- 
ferior to the former in ontic status and value. We shall see in what 
different ways this complicated concept is developed by the Hellen- 
istic thinkers on one hand and by the Church Fathers on the other. 

Is there in the Timaeus any sober philosophic view of time? A 
case could perhaps be made out for it. Plato seems to conceive 


time as a flow within which events occur, probably just as further 
on in this same dialogue (48e—53b) he speaks of space as the matrix 
or receptacle of material bodies. Platonic time is a single, continu- 
ous, evenly-flowing stream, which carries along mundane events 
and whose surface is marked at regular intervals by astral events; 
since it pervades the whole universe and is homogeneous through- 
out, it is absolute—but not in any precise scientific sense, obviously. 


Aristotle, before giving his own account, cites and criticizes 
(Physics IV, 10) views on time and its nature which have been 
“handed down.” He mentions the notions that time is the motion 
of the heavenly sphere and that it is the sphere itself. The extant 
doxographers attribute the first to Plato and the second to Pythag- 
oras; probably Aristotle had done so before them. As we have no 
reliable records of Pythagoras’ teachings, he must be disregarded 
in a serious consideration of theories of time. And if the mention 
of the definition of time as the revolution of the heavens were in- 
tended as an indication of what Plato says in the Timaeus, it would 
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be a gross misrepresentation. Also in the same passage of the Phys- 
ics, immediately after the opinions which had been “handed down,” 
Aristotle examines and rejects the view then current that time is 
motion in general. The practice of reviewing and criticizing the 
forerunners in this field (as in others) became traditional in the 
schools of philosophy; indeed, in the remaining compilations of 
the doxographers, the very order of the names and the wording of 
the summaries of opinions are stereotyped. The tradition must have 
grown under Aristotle’s authority, for his material keeps reappear- 
ing. Plotinus follows this established practice, even to taking advan- 
tage of Aristotle’s criticism of his precursors, though he opposes 
vigorously Aristotle’s own account of time; and Augustine makes 
very effective use of some of the traditional material. 

Still in the same chapter of the Physics, Aristotle raises the prob- 
lem of the existence of time. The past has been and no longer ex- 
ists; the future is going to be and does not yet exist. The present, 
which is no more than the dividing line between past and future, 
is continually shifting, that is, ceasing to exist. How then can time 
be? This piece of analysis makes it obvious that Aristotle is con- 
cerned with empirical time; his point of view is strictly scientific. 
Augustine opens his discussion of time in a closely similar manner 
and is also preoccupied with empirical time, though for very differ- 
ent motives, as we shall see. 

After these preliminaries, Aristotle proceeds to give his own ac- 
count of time (chs. 11-14). Though time is not motion, it is not 
independent of motion; for when we are not conscious of change 
of any kind, we are not aware of the lapse of time; and, conversely, 
when we feel no lapse of time, we notice no change. By Aristotle’s 
definition, literally translated, time is “number of motion according 
to before and after.” This rendered in modern English and modern 
concepts would go: time is measurement of motion in temporal 
order. Aristotle goes around another circle in affirming that we 
measure motion by time and time by moticn. Yet in spite of these 
confusions (which Plotinus and Augustine deal with, each in his 
own way), Aristotle, by his insight that all events are temporal and 
that there is no time without events, was on the track of a more 
adequate theory of time as the order of events. 

He states further that time is made continuous by the present and 
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is divided by it into past and future; the present corresponds to a 
point which is the end of one line and the beginning of another; 
one point connects the two lines. Later in the Physics (VI, 3), he 
repeats this and then shows, by a neat piece of dialectic, that the 
present must be a mathematical point. To return to the Fourth 
Book, though the instantaneous present is indivisible, time, being a 
continuum, is infinitely divisible. It is, furthermore, the same every- 
where at once, for simultaneous times are identical though various 
events are occurring in them. Time is never slow or fast, but pro- 
ceeds at an even rate. He says here and repeatedly throughout the 
three physical treatises and again in the Metaphysics, (A, 6) that 
time is infinite: it had no beginning and will have no end; it can- 
not fail as long as motion exists, and the motion of the universe, 
being circular, is unvarying and unending. 

Aristotle, in attributing to time complete continuity, universal 
homogeneity, and invariable rate of flow, is conceiving it as abso- 
lute. Furthermore, the concept of the instantaneous present is 
reached by analysis, whereas the present as immediately felt has 
duration. He wavers between a physical point of view and a psycho- 
logical one: he has run inte the difference between so-called “real” 
time and phenomenal time, without recognizing it. He opened his 
account with a consideration of time as we experience it in our own 
consciousness, and he concludes by raising the questions as to how 
time can be related to the soul and whether time would exist if the 
soul did not. We must look for no subtle insight here, however, for 
he explains with naiveté (of a sort accessible only to a great mind) 
that since nothing but soul and mind can count, if soul did not 
exist, time would not. Merely that of which time is an attribute, i.e., 
motion, would exist—if motion could exist without soul. In making 
this last conditional statement, he is entangled in the assumption, 
which runs right through Greek philosophy, that all motion in the 
universe must be originated, directly or indirectly, by souls. 


A word should be said about the Epicureans and Stoics merely 
for the sake of thoroughness, since they made no important contri- 
butions to the theory of time, as far as we can judge, and seem to 
have had no appreciable influence upon other writers in this field. 
For Epicurus (Diogenes Laertius X, 72-73), time is a character of 
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events; we experience them directly as having duration, Lucretius 
makes only brief passing references to time: it does not exist in it- 
self, but is abstracted from events by the mind (I, 460-464), and 
the smallest unit of time perceptible by sense can be divided by 
reason (IV, 795-797). Epicurus had made this distinction between 
the shortest time perceptible by sense and the minute divisions dis- 
tinguishable by the mind (X, 47, 62). There are suggestions here 
of a critical and competent treatment of the subject, but none of 
the ancients, to our knowledge, followed them out. 

Zeno and his early successors in the Stoa apparently concur with 
Aristotle in defining time as the measure of the motion of the cos- 
mos and in declaring past and future to be limitless (Diogenes 
Laertius VII, 141). All that they add is the notion of the punctua- 
tion of the infinite stretch of time by periodic world conflagration or 
dissolution, and this notion coalesces with their pantheistic doctrine 
of the alternating production of the universe by God from himself 
and reabsorption of it into himself (VII, 136-138, 142). The later 
Stoics show no interest in the problems of time. Epictetus speaks 
once of the conflagration of the universe (Discourses. III, 13). 
Marcus Aurelius refers frequently to time, which had no beginning 
and will have no end; but his references are merely brief passing 
ones, with a moralizing tone, of course. 


In Plotinus’ metaphysical system, it will be recalled, the One 
comes first; it is indefinable, for it transcends all Being; sometimes 
he identifies it with the Good, while at other times he maintains 
that it precedes both the Good and the Beautiful; in some passages, 
he names it God. From the One proceeds Intelligence, which is two- 
fold as knower and known: as the knower, it is the self-vision of 
the One; as the known, it is the world of Ideas. From Intelligence in 
turn proceeds Soul, which contains all individual souls and which 
produces Nature and the sensible world. Soul has two parts, an 
upper one turned toward Intelligence, and a lower one attracted by 
sense. Plotinus sets up a hierarchy of reality and dignity from the 
supreme One down through the grades of Being and Nature to 
passive matter, which is non-Being. It is only in the context of this 
elaborate metaphysical-religious construction that his discussion 
of time and eternity (III, 7) can be followed. 
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Eternity and time are two different things, he begins; we think 
that we understand them clearly, and we talk about them com- 
monly; yet when we reflect upon them, we find ourselves at a loss. 
So we turn to the opinions of the ancients, but we have to inquire 
which of the philosophers have discovered the truth. We should 
first seek after eternity, according to those who hold it to be dif- 
ferent from time. Our search could, however, proceed in the oppo- 
site direction, for (repeating Plato’s phrase) time is the image of 
eternity; we could ascend from study of the sensible and temporal 
to understanding of the intelligible and eternal. 

Plotinus proceeds through five chapters of rhetorical develop- 
ments on eternity, quoting several phrases from the Timaeus and 
mentioning Plato by name twice. Eternity is infinite life always 
identical, always present to itself in its totality, always an indivisible 
perfection, admitting no change. Eternity is of the essence of the 
intelligible nature; the latter, being complete and perfect, lacking 
nothing, has no future; as it is ungenerated and unchanging, it has 
no past; this continual present is its eternity. He is careful to explain 
here (ch. 6) that the sensible universe had no beginning in time: 
Plato’s Demiurge is anterior to it as cause, not temporally. And else- 
where in the third Ennead (5, ch. 9), Plotinus insists that the ac- 
count of the creation of the cosmos in the Timaeus is a myth which 
spreads out in time what it recounts, and separates beings which 
exist together; Plato does not intend what he says to be taken 
literally. 

In the seventh treatise of the third Ennead, Plotinus, descending 
from contemplation of eternity to inquiry into time, finds it necessary 
to review the opinions of the “‘ancient and blessed men”; he runs 
through the traditional material on time, without mentioning 
names, however, and ignoring for the moment the fact that one 
of the items on the list is attributed to Plato. He follows Aristotle 
closely, taking advantage of his criticisms and developing some of 
his arguments. Here, as ali through the Enneads, he owes more to 
Aristotle than he is willing to admit. Then he devotes an entire 
chapter (ch, g) to what he intends as an annihilating criticism of 
Aristotle’s own theory of time. He very nearly succeeds. With acute- 
ness, he points out in detail ambiguities, confusions, and lacunae in 
Aristotle’s account, though falling into some confusion himself, es- 
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pecially in his mathematical notions, He vigorously rejects a sub- 
jective view of time: Why should time have to be measured in 
order to exist? That is like saying that the size of something remains 
indeterminate if there is no one to measure it. And why would time 
not exist before there is a soul to measure it—unless one says that a 
soul generates it? 

When, after these preliminaries, Plotinus comes to telling us 
“what we should think time to be,” he gives us more metaphysical 
rhetoric. Time was not generated after intelligible Being, but is 
posterior to it logically and by nature. Soul, creating the sensible 
world in the image of the intelligible one, made time in place of 
eternity; then it subjected to time the world it created and placed 
it entirely within time. Whereas eternity has rest, unity, identity, 
permanence, and indivisibility, time has motion, multiplicity, diver- 
sity, change, and divisibility; but by its continuity and progress 
toward infinity, time is the image of eternity. In creating time, Soul 
made itself temporal. Plotinus reiterates here and elsewhere that 
time is in Soul as eternity is in Intelligence. Time, which is a pro- 
gressive lengthening of the life of Soul, consists in motion from one 
state to another, always toward a future. 

In a passage of some length (ch. 12), Plotinus clearly defends 
Plato (referred to as “himself’?) against the traditional attribution 
to him of the doctrine that time is motion of the heavenly bodies; 
he quotes (inaccurately) several phrases from the Timaeus and ex- 
plains them, or so he thinks. He adds in the next and final chapter 
that, though the revolution of the sun takes place in time, time 
does not exist in anything else; it is what it is in itself. Within its 
regular and steady flow occur the motion and rest of other things. 
Then he renews his attack on Aristotle, charging him sharply with 
self-contradiction and circularity in his statement that motion is 
measured by time, and time by motion. Plotinus invokes Plato by 
name, quotes again from the Timaeus (this time, correctly), and 
concludes with a remark on the soul: time has its being in the 
universal soul; since the latter is everywhere, time is everywhere. 
It is in our souls, too, for they all form but one in the universal soul. 

For Augustine, as for Plotinus, eternity is a different state of 
being from time; but, whereas Plotinus disdains time, since for him 
it “fell” from eternity, Augustine is obliged by his theology to 
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regard time as important. God is eternal and the material world, 
temporal; therefore time is inferior to eternity, as the creature is 
below the creator; yet it is in regard to temporal life on earth that 
human destiny is determined for all eternity. Each soul attains sal- 
vation or is damned in its own temporal span, while in the total 
history of the race a divine plan unfolds. Augustine gives a com- 
plete Christian history (past, present, and future) from creation 
to the Last Judgment, in the City of God. 

Whether one accepts Augustine’s theology or not, one can appre- 
ciate its moral superiority over Greek metaphysics in regard to its 
view of human personality. For Christianity, the worth and dignity 
of the human being are such that it deserves an individual destiny. 
In all Greek philosophy, the soul is assigned no more than a cosmic 
function: souls are the originators of all motion in the universe 
(for matter is inert), but the souls of men are allowed no personal 
destiny beyond life on earth. Moreover, Pythagoras, Plato, and Plo- 
tinus teach a dreary succession of rebirths, not always even human; 
and more demoralizing still is the Stoic belief that, after every 
world conflagration, each human life along with the whole course 
of the universe is repeated, the repetition continuing endlessly. 
When, on the Christian view, men have but one life to live, and 
when they are collectively acting out a tremendous drama the out- 
come of which is to endure for eternity, time becomes valuable. 

Augustine has his own reasons for being concerned with the 
problems of time and eternity. His life was a singularly violent con- 
flict between the lusts of the flesh and the longing of the soul; the 
opposition of matter and spirit is, for him, the tension between time 
and eternity. In his Confessions, a narrative of his search for truth 
and of his entering upon the way of salvation, he adverts to the 
problems which had agitated him along his route. Chief among 
these are the nature of God and the justification of creation. 

Again we find a theory of time in connection with an account of 
the creation of the world, here according to Moses, The last three 
books of the Confessions are a commentary on the opening chapter 
of Genesis. In this commentary, the discussion of time (XI, 14-28) 
appears as a digression. Augustine explains (chs. 7-13) that God 
created the heaven and earth out of nothing by His word, and with 
them created time. It stands in contrast to eternity: time, in which 
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there is a succession of events, has past, present, and future; in 
eternity there is no change or passing away, the whole being present. 
An ever-present eternity precedes the past and follows the future. 
After this exegesis, the theologian temporarily gives way to the 
philosopher; Augustine, fascinated by the problem of empirical 
time, gives his keen wits free rein. 

What is time? he begins. We talk about it familiarly, yet when 
challenged to analyze our concept of it, we cannot. Plotinus had 
begun his treatise in just this way in regard to eternity and time. 
Augustine appeals at once to experience: we know that past events 
have occurred, and future ones will occur, and present ones are 
occurring. Then he raises Aristotle’s question as to the existence of 
time. How can past and future exist, when the past no !onger is, 
and the future is not yet? The present, moreover, is continually 
passing away. His argument swings steadily between these two 
points of the indubitability of immediate experience and the logical 
necessity of analysis. 

We speak of “‘a long time” or “a short time,”’ he continues, What 
is long? Not the past or the future, for neither exists. “Let us see 
then, human soul, whether present time can be long, for it is given 
to you to perceive stretches of time and measure them” (ch. 15). 
How long is the present? He narrows it progressively from one hun- 
dred years to a year, a month, a day, an hour, an instant. The 
present is reduced by analysis to a mathematical point; it has no 
duration; if it did, it would be divided into past and future. Here 
he follows Aristotle again. But we do perceive intervals of time and 
measure them, he hastens to assert; we measure them as we are 
experiencing them. Augustine is well aware of the difference be- 
tween the phenomenal present and the mathematical present; in- 
deed, he gives a sample of the analysis wherein the former is re- 
duced to the latter. 

Now past and future events must exist, he maintains. If not, how 
could we talk about them at all? Then where do they exist? Wher- 
ever they are, they must be present. When we talk about the past, 
e.g., our childhood, we have in our memory, not the events them- 
selves but images of them; and when we predict future happenings, 
e.g., the sunrise, we do not perceive the events themselves, but their 
signs or causes which lead us to expect them. 
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It now becomes evident and clear that neither future nor past events 
exist, nor can it properly be said that there are three times, past, present, 
and future; but perhaps it may be said properly that there are three 
times, the present of past events, the present of present events, and the 
present of future events. These three exist in the soul, so to speak, and 
elsewhere I do not see them: the present of past events is memory; the 


present of present events, awareness; and the present of future events, 
expectation [ch. 20]. 


Having reached this conclusion as to the nature of time, Augus- 
tine turns to the problem of its measurement. It is a fact of experi- 
ence that we measure stretches of time. Not past or future ones, for 
we cannot measure what does not exist. Present time, then? But 
how, since it has no duration? But we continually measure time, 
he insists; the process is familiar, yet obscure. Then he introduces 
the traditional material with engaging casualness: “I heard from 
a certain learned man that the motions of the sun, moon, and stars 
are times themselves; but I did not agree” (ch. 23). He criticizes 
this opinion in careful detail and with originality, going far beyond 
both Aristotle and Plotinus. He demonstrates clearly and concisely 
that by time we measure the motions of bodies, so the motions of 
the heavenly bodies are not time. As Plotinus had quoted Plato, he 
quotes Moses: the celestial lamps are for signs and for seasons, and 
for days and years. He explains further that time is not the motion 
of other bodies either. They move at various and varying speeds, 
or they remain at rest; their motions and their rest are all measured 
by time. His explanation is given from a consistently subjective point 
of view; there is no recourse to an objective metric, and no surrep- 
titious introduction of absolute time. He points out that we measure 
the motion of a body by time, and we measure the time itself; in- 
deed, we cannot measure the motion unless we measure the time 
it occupies. Here he cuts through Aristotle’s confusions with easy 
penetration. 

Augustine returns to his problem: How do we measure time it- 
self? Do we measure a longer time by a shortex one, as we do space? 
How can we measure, say, the recitation of a poem? Analysis dem- 
onstrates that we can measure neither future, nor past, nor pres- 
ent, nor passing time; yet experience convinces us that we do meas- 
ure stretches of time. How, in reciting a verse, do we judge some 
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syllables long, and some short? Since they succeed each other, they 
cannot be juxtaposed. Still we do compare them. We do not meas- 
ure the syllables themselves, but something imprinted in our mem- 
ory. “In you, my mind, I measure my stretches of time....I 
measure that present impression which passing events make in you, 
and which remains when they have passed, not the events which, in 
passing away, have made it; this is what I measure when I measure 
stretches of time. Therefore either these are time, or I do not meas- 
ure time” (ch. 27). 

Thus, in conclusion, Augustine returns to the nature of time, 
taking as an example the recitation of a psalm which has been 
memorized. While the recitation is in progress, some of the psalm 
has sounded; the rest will sound. Present perception conveys the 
future into the past, the past growing by diminution of the future, 
till the future is consumed, and all is past. 


But how is the future, which does not yet exist, diminished or con- 
sumed, or how does the past, which no longer exists, grow, unless the 
three are in the operation of the mind? For the mind expects, attends, 
and remembers, so that what it expects passes through what it attends 
to, into what it remembers. .. . And what occurs in the whole psalm does 
also in its individual parts and single syllables, and also in the longer 
action of which this psalm may be a part, in the whole life of a man, 
of which the parts are all the man’s actions, and in the whole era of the 
sons of men, of which the parts are all human lives [ch. 28]. 


Though one may not agree with Augustine’s theory of time, its 
unusual merits command admiration. Notwithstanding its ancient 
paraphernalia, it has freshness of viewpoint and originality of treat- 
ment. Of far more importance is the great advance it makes over 
all previous efforts in this field. Plato gives us a handsome myth; 
Aristotle, inadequate physics confused by a little psychology; Ploti- 
nus, rapturous metaphysics. Augustine gives a clear, adequate, fully 
argued, critical theory—one not limited to solipsism, of course, for 
“private” times can be correlated to construct “public” time. Fur- 
thermore, Augustine is interesting because his is the first serious 
attempt at an account of time in seven centuries, and the last for 
fourteen more. He anticipates, everyone knows, Kant’s subjective 
view of time as the a priori form of sensible intuition, but with this 
difference that he is far more lucid, coherent, and consistent than 
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Kant. And, finally, though Saint Augustine now belongs to eternity, 
he has anticipated the relativism of the theories of time of twentieth- 
century physics, 


CATHERINE RAU 


Berkeley, California 








THE REAPPEARANCE OF THE SELF IN THE 
LAST PHILOSOPHY OF WILLIAM JAMES 


N AN ARTICLE in the Journal of Philosophy of 1940, John 
Dewey showed how in James’s psychology the psychical subject, 
already reduced to a simple “passing thought” in 1890, was finally 
dissolved into a neutral “experiential stuff” in his famous article 
of 1904. According to Dewey, James’s conclusion rejecting con- 
sciousness and replacing it by an “empirical and behavioural self” 
was the last word of James’s philosophy. Moreover, it was virtually 
present in the early phase of his thought. In Dewey’s view, “a mod- 
erate amount of psycho-analysis” can show that the dualism of The 
Principles of Psychology was only verbally retained, and the true 
meaning of the notion of “the stream of consciousness” can be bet- 
ter expressed by the words, “the ongoing course of the experienced 
things.” In other words, “what James finally said in 1904, after he 
had thrown over his knowing thought or consciousness as a mere 
echo of departed soul, was, after all, but an expression of ideas put 
forth in his Psychology, freed from hesitation and ambiguity.” 
Undeniable as this trend in James’s psychology is, it would be 
an oversimplification to overlook or underestimate the other paral- 
lel trend which was at least as significant as the first: the theory 
that personal activity is a genuine and irreducible fact and not a 
simple epiphenomenon or a verbal entity. Two decades before the 
publication of Dewey’s article, Jean Wahl, the French historian of 
American pluralism, was aware of this contradiction in James’s 
thought. He believed, however, that the contradiction was only ap- 
parent and that it disappears if we distinguish between the Ego de- 
nied by James and the Self affirmed by him. While the rejected 
Ego was the traditional substantial soul, or an equally static subject 
of transcendental idealism, the Self accepted by James was a dy- 





*John Dewey, “The Vanishing Subject in the Psychology of James,” 
Journal of Philosophy, Psychology and Scientific Method, XXXVII (1940), 
589-599; William James, “Does Consciousness Exist?” ibid., I (1904), 477- 
491; reprinted in Essays in Radical Empiricism (abbreviated hereafter to 
E. R. E. ), pp. 1-38. 
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namic and essentially temporal activity. In other words, James’s 
temporalism is the key to the whole problem.’ 

Although Wahl’s view is more nearly complete than that of 
Dewey, it also to a certain extent simplifies the problem by over- 
looking the different phases of James’s development. The contra- 
diction, which was very real at the time of publication of James’s 
The Principles of Psychology, still persisted in 1904 and was re- 
moved only after the subsequent period of intense intellectual strug- 
gle, culminating in the final personalistic attitude of A Pluralistic 
Universe and the posthumous Some Problems of Philosophy. 


I 


At the time of the publication of The Principles of Psychology 
several fundamental hesitancies which were present in James’s 
philosophical thought colored even his specific views, especially 
those which concerned the status of the Ego and its activity. On 
the one hand, James, by his criticism of the associationistic “mind- 
dust theory,” by his discovery of imageless thought, and by the 
corresponding strong emphasis on the dynamic unity of conscious- 
ness, was one of the first protagonists of the antimechanistic trend 
in psychology. On the other hand, in certain passages of The Prin- 
ciples, the same concept of the dynamic unity of consciousness is 
conceived in physiological terms, in almost exactly the same fashion 
as by Spencer, Taine, Ribot, Bain, Ebbinghaus, and other represen- 
tatives of the “double-aspect theory.” Yet it is that same theory 
which is the main target of James’s criticism in Chapter V of the 
same book (I, 128-144). In spite of this refutation, James explicitly 
asserts that “nothing is easier than to symbolize all these facts in 
terms of brain-action” (I, 257). The stream of consciousness might 
be nothing but a subjective aspect of “the stream of nervous energy” 
with its maximum intensity shifting along the neural paths; the 
maximum excitement is the underlying physiological basis of the 
“specious present,” while the accompanying dying processes are the 
neural counterparts of the “fringe of the immediate recency.” 
Hence James’s nominalistic conclusion: “The passing thought is the 
only thinker” (I, 342), superimposed in some mysterious way on the 





*Jean Wahl, Les Philosophes pluralistes de Angleterre et d’ Amérique 
(Paris, 1920), pp. 245-246. 
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brain processes, James was too well aware of the difficulties of the 
“automaton-theory” to become a full-fledged parallelist; there are, 
however, certain sentences in The Principles which sound almost 
like quotations from Hobbes: 


It is difficult for me to detect in the activity any purely spiritual ele- 
ment at all. Whenever my retrospective glance succeeds in turning 
round quickly enough to catch one of these manifestations of spontan- 
eity in the act, all it can ever feel distinctly is some bodily process, for 
the most part taking place within the head [p. 300}. 

In sense, then, it may be truly said that, in one person at least, the Self 
of selves, when carefully examined, is found mainly in the collection of 
these peculiar motions in the head or between the head and throat 
[p. 301]. 

The physiological fact appears to be the only one which is truly 
real. But even when the reality of the mental “aspect” is admitted, 
it is often treated in a manner hardly different from that of the 
sensualists. In 1872, in an article which was probably one of the 
first he ever wrote, James criticized Taine’s book, De l’intelligence, 
which according to him “out-Humes Hume’”’ in denying the con- 
tinuity of tle conscious life by dissecting it into a series of mutually 
exclusive sensations and by declaring the feeling of activity to be a 
simple delusory epiphenomenon. But is the attitude of James’s The 
Principles, published two decades after Taine’s book, essentially 
different, in certain passages at least? According to Taine, the Self 
is nothing but a series of events and of successive states, “sensations, 
images, ideas, perceptions, recollections, previsions, emotions, de- 
sires, volitions, bound each to other, produced by certain changes 
of my body and other bodies.”* According to James, “‘conscious- 
ness, as a psychological fact, can be fully described without suppos- 
ing any other agent than a succession of perishing thoughts, en- 
dowed with the functions of appropriation and rejection” (p. 342). 

Where is the difference? It would be a mistake to see it in 
James’s assumption of the “appropriating act,” because this term, 
probably borrowed from Brentano, corresponds to Taine’s words 
“bound together” (liés entre eux). Neither James nor Taine denied 
a certain kind of continuity between psychological events; the only 


* Nation, August 29, 1872. ‘De Vintelligence, 17th ed., Il, 207. 
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difference between them was in the different degree of divisibility 
of the stream of consciousness, While James insisted very strongly 
on the indivisibility of the single pulses of thought whose duration 
can never be narrowed into an interval shorter than 0.002 seconds, 
for Taine even a subjectively indivisible sensation is in reality com- 
posed of shorter subsensations which are “almost instantaneous.”* 
Using James’s term, the difference consists in the different volume 
of the specious present. But for both of them this present is the only 
psychological fact really existing; everything outside the specious 
present is absolutely absent or unreal. The past as such does not 
exist except in a symbolical way, in the traces it has left in the present; 
James’s view that “the feeling of the past time is a present feeling’ 
is not essentially different from Taine’s theory of memory as a “true 
illusion” (illusion vraie) according to which a recollection is noth- 
ing but a present sensation with a reduced intensity. The whole of 
our personal life outside the limits of the “specious present”’ literally 
does not exist; subconsciousness, as long as it is considered a psycho- 
logical reality, is a myth; our personal past must be interpreted as 
a mere sum of the actually existing brain traces, In all these conclu- 
sions James agrees entirely with Taine and Hume.’ But if the self 


is nothing but a “perishing thought,” or, in Dewey’s term, a “van- 


ishing subject,” is it surprising that its activity might be only a de- 
ceptive introspective appearance? It is only natural when James 
admits that “the feeling of effort may be an inert accompaniment 
and not the active element which it seems.’”* 

But James’s admission is obviously incompatible with the Berke- 
leyan principle esse est percipi, energetically upheld by him in the 
same book. According to him, “the essence of feeling is to be felt, 
and as a psychic existent feels, so it must be.”® Although the same 
principle, when it is applied to external perception, leads to the ex- 
travagant speculative constructions of Berkeley and Fichte, within 
the limits of introspective data it remains unquestionably valid, at 
least as long as consciousness itself is not conceived as a phenome- 
non, or rather epiphenomenon, hiding some true behind-the-scene 
reality of either a transcendental or a physiological nature. It is pre- 
cisely this point which remains obscure and ambiguous in The Prin- 





*Ibid., I, 201. *° Principles, 1, 627. * De Vintelligence, Il, 207. 
* Principles, I, 452. °Ibid., p. 163. 
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ciples. Either the essence of feelings is to be felt and then, “as a 
psychic existent feels, so it must be,” and, consequently, if the ac- 
tivity or effort is directly experienced, how can it be a mere epiphe- 
nomenon covering some impersonal and necessitated process of an 
entirely different nature? Or consciousness itself, in all its manifesta- 
tions, including the feelings of activity, is an inadequate, hazy, and 
fragmentary translation or “aspect” of the neural behavior; and 
then the Berkeleyan principle should be dropped even in psychol- 
ogy. But to maintain both theses at the same time is obviously im- 
possible. Why did James not apply the Berkeleyan principle to feel- 
ings of effort with the same consistency as to the problem of mental 
wholes, which, according to him, are undecomposable just because 
they are felt as wholes? The most plausible psychological explana- 
tion is that he was reluctant to come into open conflict with the 
idea of rigid physical causality, which was then universally ac- 
cepted. To assert the real, not only the phenomenal, character of 
the feeling of activity would necessarily imply the causal efficacy of 
consciousness and would involve all the difficulties faced by all 
dualists from Descartes to Driesch. It would imply the violation of 
the principle of causality in its concrete form—the principle of the 
conservation of energy—which around 1890 still remained an un- 
touchable dogma of philosophers and scientists. Thus James, in- 
stead of asserting the causal efficacy of our feelings of activity, ad- 
mitted the possibility of their parallelistic interpretation. 

James was well aware of his oscillations between determinist and 
indeterminist theory, and both volumes of The Principles show the 
overlapping of two incompatible trends: parallelism and interac- 
tionism. He consistently maintained that the solution of the dilem- 
ma cannot be reached on a purely theoretical level, and he inter- 
preted his choice of indeterminism as a personal and risky “will to 
believe,” motivated mainly by ethical considerations, But he re- 
peatedly emphasized that the possibility of the necessitarian theory 
is not excluded, and the only thing he demanded of the deter- 
minists was the same toleration for his belief that he had for their 
doctrine (II, 573-574). 


II 


It was nearly two decades before James’s indeterminism became 
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a deep conviction instead of being simply a “willed belief.” In an 
address before the American Psychological Association in Decem- 
ber 1904, entitled “The Experience of Activity” (a title strikingly 
similar to “The Feeling of Effort” a quarter of a century before) 
he arrived at a conclusion unambiguously asserting the truly cre- 
ative character of our personal activity. He surveys different views 
according to which the feeling of activity is a simple epiphenome- 
non covering some essentially nonactive impersonal process. He 
states his own position in the following words: “I conclude, then, 
that real effectual causation as an ultimate nature, as a ‘category,’ 
if you like, of reality, is just what we feel it to be, just that kind of 
conjunction which our own activity-series reveal.”*® What was the 
reason that the Berkeleyan principle esse=percipi was then applied 
more consistently than it had been in The Principles? The answer 
is simple: The main intellectual inhibition, which had made novelty 
and interaction impossible, was no longer present in his mind; or, 
in other words, the rejection of determinism, justified mainly by 
ethical considerations in 1884, was supported by theoretical reasons 
twenty years later. This does not mean that James’s rejection of 
determinism in the early period of his thought was motivated by 
ethical reasons only. His criticism of the automaton theory has al- 
ready been mentioned. Moreover, at least since 1882 James had 
gradually become more and more aware of the irreducible and ob- 
trusive reality of time and the basic impossibility of reducing it to 
mere static terms.’* However, the undeniable and apparently rigid 
order of the physical universe was imposing itself on his mind with 
equal obtrusiveness, and the only escape from the painful dilemma 
was an ethically motivated, but from the theoretical point of view 
desperate, “will to believe,” accompanied by a helpless and lame 
tolerance for the opposite view. In 1904 the situation was con- 
siderably different. Several important things happened in the in- 
terval of fourteen years following the publication of The Principles; 


*“The Experience of Activity,” Psychological Review, XII (1905), 15; 
reprinted in E. R. E., p. 185 (James’s italics). 

*““On Some Hegelisms,” Mind, VII (1882), 191: “Why, if one act of 
knowledge could from one point take in the total perspective, with all mere 
possibilities abolished, should there ever have been anything more than that 
act? Why duplicate it by the tedious unrolling inch by inch of the foredone 
reality? No answer seems possible.” 
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Peirce’s criticism of “necessitarianism” in the Monist (1892); the 
restatement of Boutroux’s “contingentism” in his book De Tidée de 
loi naturelle” (1893); and the publication of Bergson’s Matiére et 
mémoire (1896), where the elementary indetermination of the ma- 
terial processes was affirmed. It is certain that these three solitary 
prophets of the future revision of determinism in physics did not 
escape the attention of James, who, in his letter to James Ward, 
stated in a remarkably clear and condensed way Peirce’s criticism 
of the concept of necessity."* James thus became a consistent tem- 
poralist with all the consequences implied in this attitude; tem- 
porality does belong, not only to the psychological world of the 
“stream of thought,” but also to the whole of reality, so that “nov- 
elty is perpetually entering the world and what happens there is no 
pure repetition, as the dogma of the literal uniformity of nature 
requires.”’* This growing tendency to affirm a real novelty, even 
in the elements of physical reality, removed the main doubts of 
James concerning the reality of interaction. Indetermination of 
effort and causal efficacy of consciousness, while utterly irreconcil- 
able with the Laplacean type of causality, cease to be irrational in 
the truly dynamic and open universe which Peirce, Bergson, and 
James envisioned before Whitehead, De Broglie, and Heisenberg. 

James’s explicit admission of the genuine and nonepiphenomenal 
character of our feeling of activity, however, did not mean a be- 
trayal of his phenomenalist and radically empiricist position. No 
substantial soul, no transcendental Ego, no extraphenomenal iden- 
tical subject, existing beyond the stream of consciousness and oper- 
ating from the outside on the “material” of our representations, is 
postulated; no “entelechy” in the sense of Driesch and Aristotle is 
necessary for the immanent teleology of our personal activity. The 
true meaning of the article ““Does Consciousness Exist?,” which was 
published only a few months before “The Experience of Activity,” 
is a denial of the artificial separation of the act of consciousness 
from its content. What James denies is a timeless, ghostly, and 





*“For determinism, the elements of the world are all repetitious. A propos 
of the view that they vary, and statistical results alone are repetitious, do you 
know the remarkable articles of C. S. Peirce?” (letter by James, May 13, 


1897, in Ralph B. Perry, Thought and Character of William James, II, 645). 
* “The Experience of Activity,” in E. R. E., p. 185 n. 
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diaphanous entity, common to all individuals and consequently im- 
personal; an entity either passively registering the concrete psycho- 
logical events or, like Wundt’s apperception, actively operating on 
the content from the outside in a deus-ex-machina fashion. This 
negative attitude to such a colorless, static, and impersonal Ego is 
one of the most persistent features of James’s thought. It is present 
in his A Pluralistic Universe as well as in The Principles of Psychol- 
ogy. Only in the earliest of James’s articles is it absent. The most 
significant difference between the article “Are We Automata?,” 
published in Mind in 1879 and the same article reprinted with 
slight modifications in Chapter V of The Principles is that in the 
latter there is one characteristic omission. The sentence, ““Two 
aspects nemini adspiciente seem to be uncalled for,” which was 
present in the original article (Mind, IV, 3), was not reprinted ten 
years later. It is obvious that in 1879 James still believed that the 
existence of two aspects, physical and mental, logically presupposes 
the onlooking subject, subjectum adspiciens, external to both as- 
pects; in other words, James still believed in consciousness separable 
from its own content, and he considered the failure to recognize 
such an independent subject as a real shortcoming of the double- 
aspect theory. James’s belief, however, in a transcendental subject 
was of short duration. Only five years later he refers skeptically and 
even mockingly to “transcendentalists’” and their “eternally iden- 
tical Ego”: “They [i.e., feelings] involve no new dimension, as when 
transcendentalists, after letting a number of ‘pure’ feelings suc- 
cessively go ‘bang,’ bring their deus-ex-machina of an Ego swoop- 
ing down upon them from his Olympian heights to make a cluster 
of them with his wonderful ‘relating thought.’ ’’** 

But in the very same article James rejects every form of psycho- 
logical atomism, the associationism of Hume as well as the “real- 
ism” of Herbart, when he points out that the discontinuity of feel- 
ings is a result of artificial analysis and retrospective conceptualiza- 
tion, instead of being an intrinsic feature of the immediate psycho- 
logical experience. Thus James is really waging battle on two fronts 
simultaneously in claiming that neither an empty and homogeneous 
unity nor a sheer plurality of distinct states is an adequate descrip- 


146 


‘On Some Omissions of Introspective Psychology,” Mind, IX (1884), 


10. 
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tion of the peculiar type of organization of what he calls the “stream 
of consciousness.” This simultaneous struggle on two fronts will ap- 
pear puzzling as long as we overlook the fact that James unmasks 
the common postulate underlying the assumptions of both associa- 
tionists and rationalists when he points out that both rival schools 
uncritically believe that our psychological experience is nothing but 
a sheer diversity of separable and self-identical states, no matter 
whether their names are “impressions,” as in the sensualism of 
Hume, or Vorstellungen, as in the metaphysics of Herbart. The 
only distinction between sensualistic associationism and the ration- 
alism of Kant and his successors is that, while the first did not go 
beyond the statement of the complete discontinuity of successive 
mental states, the second tried to re-establish the unity of experi- 
ence by introducing a transcendental Ego. Thus the artificially dis- 
joined phases of mental life were brought together by an equally 
artificial unifying link, fabricated expressly for this purpose. For 
Kant, experience itself is a sheer diversity of “sensual material” as 
much as for Hume; all its unity comes from the extraempirical 
subject and its categorial equipment (pp. 6-8). It is obvious that 
as early as 1884 James began to realize that the true reality of the 
Self should be looked for in the concrete dynamic solidarity of over- 
lapping phases of the “stream of thought” instead of being located 
in the timeless realm outside experience. His empiricism was al- 
ready then radical, as the gist of his criticism was that neither Kant 
nor Hume was empirical enough. While the first created a fictitious 
entity called Ego, the second broke up the living continuity of ex- 
perience into equally artificial atomic entities, each of which was 
a minute Cartesian substance with the same static features.*° All es- 
sential traits of James’s doctrine of the stream of thought, including 





* As Arthur E. Murphy says, “Hume’s impressions are not usually called 
substances, but they fulfil the requirement, since they are not relative, nor 
dependent upon any further entity” (“Substance and Substantive,” Univer- 
sity of California Publications in Philosophy, 1X, 64). Curious as it may 
sound, Hume himself was aware that his “perceptions” or “impressions” satisfy 
the Cartesian definition of substance: “My conclusion . . . is that since all 
our perceptions are different from each other, and from every thing else in the 
universe, they are also distinct and separable, and may be considered as 
separately existent, and have no need of any thing else to support their exist- 
ence. They are therefore substances, as far as this definition explains a sub- 
stance” (A Treatise on Human Nature, bk. I, pt. tv, sec. v; italics mine). 
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the simultaneous rejection of the atomistic “mind-stuff-theory” and 
of Kantian transcendentalism, were present in the article of 1884, 
and some passages were reprinted almost verbatim in The Principles, 
where the artificial nature of both theories was again mercilessly ex- 
posed.*® Even the recommendation of the “post-humian and post- 
kantian state of mind” in A Pluralistic Universe can be traced back 
to the attitude outlined in 1884.” 

But it is not surprising that at that time James’s thought about 
the nature of personal activity was far from being clearly and con- 
sistently formulated, and he was the first to admit it frankly. The 
only result at which he arrived and which remained a permanent 
part of his thought was negative in nature. Personal activity is a pe- 
culiar type of dynamic organization which transcends the concept 
of homogeneous unity as well as that of the sheer numerical multi- 
plicity of successive states. But if this is so, was it logical for James 
to claim that “the passing thought is the only thinker,” or, in other 
words, that the stream of thought is nothing but a mere multiplicity 
of successive perishing pulses? As has already been pointed out, 
James was closer to his sensualistic opponents than he realized; he 
replaced the atoms of Hume, Taine, and Mach by his own psychical 
molecules, which, though having a larger temporal span, remained 
essentially as external to each other as the elements of the associa- 
tionistic “bundle theory.”’ Consequently, James’s terms, “dynamic 
solidarity” or “the core of the sameness running through the ingredi- 
ent of the Self,” lacked a precise meaning, especially when they oc- 
curred together with statements which plainly contradicted them. 
For instance, after having castigated empiricists for their failure to 
provide a unifying link, a medium between all individual thoughts 
and feelings, he claimed that in his account “the medium is fully 
assigned . . . in the shape of something not among the things col- 
lected, but superior to them all, namely, the real present onlooking, 
remembering, ‘judging thought’ or identifying ‘section’ of the 





* Principles, 1, 236: “A permanently existing ‘idea’ or ‘Vorstellung’ which 
makes its appearance before the footlights of consciousness at periodical in- 
tervals, is as mythological an entity as the Jack of Spades.” Ibid., I, 365: 
“The Ego is simply nothing; as ineffectual and windy an abortion as Philos- 
ophy can show.” 

* A Pluralistic Universe, p. 210; also Some Problems of Philosophy, pp. 
85, 87. 
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stream” (italics mine). ** It would be difficult to contradict oneself 
more often within a single sentence. Does the “identifying section” 
of the stream not belong to the stream itself, that is to “the totality 
of the things collected”? In what sense is it superior to them? How 
can it collect, survey, own, or disown the past facts, as James claims 
in the subsequent sentence, while it remains present, that is, ex- 
ternal to the past already gone? The dilemma which he faced was 
seemingly unsolvable. By affirming that the perishing thought is the 
only thinker, James avoided the artificial and empty Ego of Kan- 
tianism, whose utter barrenness was so repellent to him that he 
treated it as an almost psychoanalytical symptom;** but then his 
conclusion was hardly different from that of Hume. On the other 
hand, in asserting that Self transcends any particular mental state, 
was he not fatally drifting toward the same transcendental Ego 
which he so resolutely rejected? He clearly recognized the incon- 
sistency of John Stuart Mill, who, contrary to the empirical maxim 
of his associationism, postulated “the inexplicable tie,” which, while 
connecting the successive feelings, is not a particular feeling itself. 
“This ‘inexplicable tie’ which connects the feelings, this ‘something 
in common’ by which they are linked and which is not the passing 
feelings themselves, but something permanent, . . . what is it but 
metaphysical substance come again to life?” James did not seem to 
realize that this criticism applied almost verbatim to his own notion 
of “the core of the sameness running through the ingredients of the 
Self,” which, according to him, Hume so completely overlooked.” 

This fundamental conflict in James’s thought still existed four- 
teen years later and in an even more acute form than in 18go. In 
the passage already quoted he resolutely departed from the associa- 
tionist school by insisting on the genuinely creative character of our 
feeling of effort, which “is just what we feel it to be”; that is, a real 
effectual causation. But this definitely and obviously non-Humean 
conclusion was formulated almost simultaneously with the ultra- 
Humean and almost behavioristic statement identifying the same 
allegedly creative personal activity with the particular sensations in 





* Principles, I, 338. 


* “With Fant, complication both of thought and statement was an inborn 
infirmity, enhanced by the musty academicism of his Kénigsberg existence” 
(Ibid., pp. 365-366). ™Tbid., 1, 358, 352. 
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the head. The readers of James had the right to be confused, and 
James was simultaneously accused of advocating the metaphysical 
principle of activity and of reducing the Self to certain intracephalic 
movements.”* These contradictory accusations reflected the contra- 
diction still persisting in James’s thought. 


Ill 


James was too honest to close his eyes to such obvious discrepancies 
in his thought; therefore it was only natural that he continued his 
intense search for the solution of the same problem even after his 
alleged “last word” about it in 1904.** The particular difficulty 
which James faced was the following: Was there any possibility of 
escaping the nominalism of Hume without falling into the tran- 
scendentalism of the Critique of Pure Reason? More specifically 
was there any evidence of the Self which would be neither a mere 
successive addition of particular impressions or sensory images nor 
a timeless and impersonal noumenal entity? Although James’s solu- 
tion was virtually present in his early criticism challenging the ade- 
quacy of the sensualistic account of the introspective experience, it 
was so subtle and so contrary to the then-prevailing habits of 
thought that it was fully grasped by him only in the last years of his 
life. As early as the time of publication of The Principles James’s 
attention was attracted by the strange facts seemingly substantiating 
the existence of a “hidden self” incomparably wider than our 
conscious being.** His great interest in all strange paradoxical 
manifestations of the “subliminal self” stemmed not only from his 
psychological curiosity, but also from his inborn religious and meta- 
physical interest, which was strengthened by the Swedenborgian in- 
fluences of his early youth. This distinctly irrational note in James’s 
thought receded in his mature age, or at least acquired a more ra- 
tional form of the meaningful philosophical question: Is not this 





* “Does Consciousness Exist?”, in E. R. E., pp. 36-37. James claimed un- 
convincingly that there was no contradiction (“The Experience of Activity,” 
in ibid., pp. 169 n., 184 n.). 

*“Tyoes Consciousness Exist?”, in ibid., p. 36: “My reply to this is my 
last word, and I greatly grieve that to many it will sound materialistic.” The 
true last word of James about the problem of self was not said until 1909. 

* The article about the “hidden self” appeared in Scribner’s Magazine in 
the year of publication of The Principles. 
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“subliminal self,” which transcends the narrow limits of any par- 
ticular conscious moment and which, because of its concrete and 
dynamical character, is obviously not equivalent to the timeless 
noumenal Ego, precisely the real self for which he was looking so 
persistently? To accept such a view would have been equivalent to 
recognizing the reality of subconsciousness, i.e., potential psycho- 
logical being; for several reasons James hesitated to do so. First, he 
was naturally afraid of joining what he considered to be bad com- 
pany. In his mind, to accept the reality of a subconscious self would 
mean to espouse the views of Schopenhauer and Eduard von Hart- 
mann, whose “pure mythology” and “lax logic” were so utterly re- 
pulsive to him.** Was not Das Unbewusste, in its extreme generality 
and vagueness, as barren as the naked substantial Jch of the tran- 
scendentalists? Second, how could a radical empiricist recognize 
the existence of something which is ex definitione outside of con- 
sciousness, that is, unexperienceable? Third, the recognition of the 
reality of subconsciousness transcending the narrow bounds of the 
“specious present” seemed to imply that our personal past still sur- 
vives in some form. But the conception of “the past-still-persisting- 
in-present” appeared to him as a sheer contradiction, as was only 
natural at the time when the mutual externality of the past and the 
present, today challenged by Whitehead’s criticism of “the fallacy of 
simple location in time,” was still commonly accepted. James, in- 
fluenced by so many intellectual inhibitions, preferred to interpret 
all subconscious phenomena in terms of the hidden neural ma- 
chinery operating sometimes with, sometimes independently of, our 
conscious control. On the other hand, the exclusively physiological 
interpretation of subconscious phenomena was nothing but a con- 
crete application of the automaton theory, which in his eyes was far 
from definitely established. It is hardly surprising, then, that James 
oscillated between the purely physiological theory of subconscious- 
ness, the reputation of which was increased by the successful work 
in this field done by the French psychologists and psychiatrists shortly 
before the publication of The Principles,” and the recognition of 





* Principles, I, 169. 

* Principles, I, 162-170. Ribot’s Les Maladi-s de la personnalité appeared 
in 1883, Janet’s L’Automatisme psychologique in 1889. James attended 
Charcot’s lectures in Paris in 1882 (Perry, op. cit., II, 5). 
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the psychological character of the “subliminal self.” According to 
his theory of immortality, expounded eight years after the publica- 
tion of The Principles,*® every passing moment is only a surface 
wavelet of our whole personal past, which is possibly immersed in 
the broader superindividual consciousness, a possible source of mys- 
tical experiences. Four years later, in The Varieties of Religious 
Experience, the very same thesis was expounded more extensively. 
But it would be a mistake to believe that James then was turning 
decisively in the direction of dualism, which is virtually implied in 
any view refusing to conceive subconsciousness in exclusively physio- 
logical terms. Only a year later he was again raising objections 
against the idea of subconsciousness conceived psychologically, that 
is, against the personal past truly and not just metaphorically per- 
sisting.** As has already been said, in 1904 the conflict in James’s 
thought was even more acute than it was in 1890. 

The decisive turn came only as a result of the intense intellectual 
struggle which is reflected in a dramatic and fascinating way in the 
private notes and drafts published by Ralph Barton Perry.** Noth- 
ing more convincingly illustrates James’s intellectual honesty, his 
open-minded readiness to revise his former conclusions, as well as 


the continuity of his thought, than his renewed philosophical effort 
in the last half-decade of his life. His search culminated in his final 
conclusion, which is stated, freed from former ambiguities and 


hesitancies, in the following significant passage of A Pluralistic Uni- 
verse: 


What we conceptually identify ourselves with and say we are thinking of 
at any time is the centre; but our full self is the whole field, with all those 
indefinitely radiating subconscious possibilities of increase that we can 
only feel without conceiving, and can hardly begin to analyze. The 
collective and the distributive ways of being coexist here, for each part 
functions distinctly, makes connection with its own peculiar region in 
the still wider rest of experience and tends to draw us into that line, 





*In Human Immortality: Two Supposed Objections to the Doctrine (Bos- 
ton, 1898). 


*In the letter to Henry Bergson, February 25, 1903 (Perry, op. cit., IL., 
609 ). 

* Perry, op. cit., Il, 750-765. It is impossible because of limited space to 
follow all the phases and details of James’s philosophical development in 
the years 1905-1909 as exhibited in these notes. 
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and yet the whole is somehow felt as one pulse of our life,—not con- 
ceived so, but felt so [p. 289; James’s italics]. 


Did not this final admission of the potential self mean a giving 
up of James’s radical empiricism, a denial of the principle esse est 
percipi? Yes, in a certain sense, but rather as a modification of the 
principle than its rejection. The original equation was rather re- 
versed than denied, and replaced by percipi est esse. This means 
that although everything immediately experienced is real, the con- 
verse is not true; the realm of being is not exhausted by actually 
present immediacy. Not every esse is necessarily percipi, at least not 
clare et distincte percipi; not everything real is necessarily perceived, 
at least as long as perception is conceived in its narrow sensualistic 
sense as a distinct entity possessing definite contours and a certain 
degree of sensory vivacity. In the language of traditional logic, the 
proposition, “Everything which is not actually and explicitly per- 
ceived is unreal,” is an illogical obversion incompatible not only 
with the rules of logic, but with the fact of psychological subcon- 
sciousness, that is, with the virtualities of experience that “must be 
admitted.”*® Both terms then should be reinterpreted: percipi 
should be replaced by potentialiter percipi in order to include the 
confused and nonsensory feeling of the full self with all its virtuali- 
ties, while the term esse should be conceived in a more dynamic 
sense as devenire, or, if we prefer to use a non-Latin and more fa- 
miliar expression, becoming, in order to transcend the narrow 
meaning of the actual present. It is hardly accidental that in one of 
the last articles James ever wrote the integral persistence of the 
psychological past was explicitly affirmed.*® This past virtually sub- 





*“Virtualities of experience must be admitted,” writes James on Novem- 
ber 22, 1905 (Perry, op. cit., II, 753). Two weeks later, on December 5, 
1905, James wrote in his notebook: “First of all, it seems as if we gained a 
more definite basis for saying that things are ‘virtually’ experienceable so- 
and-so.” In other words, instead of esse=percipi James asserts the principle 
esse = perce ptibile; being is no longer coextensive with percipi, but transcends 
it by the zone of the virtual, “witnessable” subsistence. In parentheses he 
then admits that this may give a more definite notion of what “subconscious” 
existence may be (p. 756). It is possible that Bergson’s letter several months 
earlier (March 25, 1905) criticizing James’s denial of subconsciousness had 
a certain influence on him. 

*“A Suggestion about Mysticism,” in Collected Essays and Reviews, p. 
503 n. 
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sisting rather than existing, and accompanying as a whole our 
specious present, whose specific tinge and singular irreversible char- 
acter would be impossible without it, is equivalent to the “full self,” 
and it is quite evident that this term, because of its concrete, dy- 
namic, and personal character, is as far distant as possible from the 
abstract and timeless Ego, identical in all human individuals. 

The distance between the “perishing thought” of The Principles 
and “the full self’ of A Pluralistic Universe is considerable. In the 
first period, we find consciousness floating over a limited region of 
the brain, following passively the shifting maximum of the physio- 
logical excitations along the neural paths; it is a “perishing pulse of 
thought” about which we are not even certain whether it has its 
own autonomous and causally efficient reality or is a simple epi- 
phenomenon of the brain, In the last period, we face a genuinely 
creative activity whose conscious moment is only a limited mani- 
festation of the whole personal life, embedded in the larger cosmic 
self without being absorbed in it. The middle period, in which the 
Berkeleyan principle esse=percipi was applied more consistently, 
culminated in the affirmation of the genuine nonepiphenomenal 
reality of effort and novelty. But the vacillations in the conception 
of the self were even more conspicuous then than in the first period; 
the self, conceived to be relatively independent of body in the essays 
dealing with the philosophy of religion, was still conceived in 
crudely sensualist terms in the epistemological articles. In the essay 
“Does Consciousness Exist?” there is even a startling sentence 
which probably influenced Dewey’s orientation in a decisive way, 
a sentence replacing the words “stream of thinking” by “stream of 
breathing”! It is interesting that James did not fully realize for such 
a long time all the implications of his discovery of imageless thought, 
although he had been in possession of it since 1884, and although he 
applied it with great success to the solution of the traditional dis- 
pute concerning the nature of general ideas.** Why did he not apply 
his distinction between the sensory “nucleus” and imageless “fringe” 
or “halo,” the distinction which enabled him with unsurpassed sub- 
tlety and accuracy to describe “the feelings of tendency” and “the 
bare images of logical thought,” to the problem of self as well? Why 
as late as in 1904 did he seem to be almost hypnotized by “the 
~ ™ Principles, I, ch. xii. 
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sensory kernel” of the awareness of the self, that is, by the subtle 
muscular movements in our throat and head? Why did he, who so 
early insisted on “the reinstatement of the vague to its proper place 
into our mental life,”*? fail to perceive that the elusive essence of the 
self precisely resides in the surrounding imageless aura? Besides the 
particular doubts concerning the status of subconsciousness to which 
we referred above, there was another factor present—the influence 
of Mach’s empiriocriticism, which seemed to be very strong in 
James’s thought around 1904.*° Very probably Mach’s sensualism 
blunted James’s attention to the imageless data of experience, at 
least temporarily, and thus prevented him from revising his purely 
kinesthetic conception of the self as it had been proposed in The 
Principles fourteen years before. The result was what we have 
termed “the middle period” of James’s thought, with all its strange- 
ly antagonistic features which curiously resemble Mach’s own oscil- 
lations between the Berkeleyan type of idealism and the epiphe- 
nomenalism of the automaton theory. Although not final, James’s 
thought of this period exerted the greatest influence on American 
philosophical thought, especially on the pragmatism of Dewey’s 
group and neorealism.** 

In the crucial period 1905-1910 the empiriocriticist note in 
James’s thought considerably receded as the increasing influence of 
Bergson helped him to perceive some previously overlooked impli- 
cations of his own thought. Thus he only then realized that the re- 
lation of the imageless “halo” to the sensory “focus,” whose dy- 
namic nature was first hidden by the spatial and static features of 
his visual metaphors, is only a concrete exemplification of the more 

* Ibid., p. 254; Mind, IX, 16. 

" The striking similarity of James’s concept of “pure experience” to the 
main themes of the empiriocriticist theory of “reine Erfahrung” did not es- 
cape the attention of some of James’s contemporaries, for instance T. Flournoy 
and C. I. Stumpf (Perry, op. cit., II, 389, 202). 

* Arthur O. Lovejoy pointed out how two hardly compatible trends over- 
lap in the pragmatism of Dewey, i.e., emphasis on the creative character of 
thought and an almost behavioristic reduction of mind to physiological 
processes (“Pragmatism Is Interactionism,” Journ. of Philosophy, vol. XVII; 
“Pragmatism and New Materialism,” ibid., vol. XIX). This faithfully re- 
flects the split of James’s philosophical personality around 1904. The influ- 
ence of Mach and of the essay “Does Consciousness Exist?” on the genesis 


of neorealism is well known, and neorealists themselves admit it (Ralph B. 
Perry, Present Philosophical Tendencies, pp. 298-299, 310, 352-354). 
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general relation of the past to the present, of the continuous emer- 
gence of the present actualities out of the potentialities of the past. 
“The passing moment is . . . the minimal fact, with the ‘apparition 
of difference’ inside of it as well as outside. If we do not feel both 
past and present in one field of feeling, we feel them not at all. The 
rush of our thought through its fringes is the everlasting peculiarity 
of its life.’** The solution of the problem of the self was modified 
accordingly. The “perishing pulse of thought” was no longer the 
only thinker, but only its present acting part, continuously accom- 


panied or, more accurately, preceded, by nonsensory virtualities of 
the “full self” : 


The conscious self of the moment, the central self, is probably deter- 
mined to this privileged position by its functional connection with the 
body’s imminent or present acts. It is the present acting self. Tho the 
more that surrounds it may be “subconscious” to us, yet if in its “col- 
lective capacity” it also exerts an active function, it may be conscious 
in a wider way, conscious, as it were, over our heads.*® 


This narrow present “acting” self consisting of sensory and motor 
elements was a main object of James’s analysis in 1890 and 1904, 
while the “wider self,” though frequently denied by James the 


philosopher, stirred the speculative imagination of the author of 
The Varieties of Religious Experience. Only in the last years were 
both selves brought together, the present acting or “central” self 
being conceived as a sensory-motor termination of the full self.*’ 
The psychophysical problem acquired a new and nortraditional 
formulation: the relation of the physical to the mental was con- 
ceived in Bergsonian terms as the relation between the actuality of 
the present moment and the virtualities of the subsisting past. Al- 
though James did not live long enough to elaborate his own solu- 
tion, the direction in which he was moving was clearly discernible. 

With the recognition of the full self, a host of other problems 
emerged, and James tried to answer at least the one which inter- 





* A Pluralistic Universe, p. 283 (italics mine). 

* Ibid., p. 344 n. 8 (James’s italics). 

* In the essay, “Experience of Activity,’ published only four months after 
the article “Does Consciousness Exist?” James, instead of identifying “I” 
with the bodily motions, more cautiously stated that “so far as ‘thoughts’ or 


‘feelings’ can be active, their activity terminates in the activity of the body 
..” (E. R. E., p. 170 n.). 
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ested him most. If the self is not a self-contained monadic substance, 
in what sense is it possible to speak about its “boundaries?” Is our 
personal life embedded in the wider supraindividual self; and if it 
is, how is it related to it? It would be beyond the scope of this 
article to show how the problem treated on a predominantly psy- 
chological level in The Varieties of Religious Experience became a 
central philosophical question of A Pluralistic Universe; how James 
tried to maintain the autonomous reality of the individual mind and 
avoid its complete absorption into the all-embracing cosmic subject; 
how his attack against the timeless Absolute of pantheistic and 
idealistic monism was nothing but a rejection of the static and im- 
personal Ego on the cosmic level. Such an analysis would also show 
how in this respect pantheistic monism and recent naturalism are 
closely related, and how James was equally opposed to both. It has 
been properly said that Spinoza replaced the Cartesian Cogito by 
the impersonal and passive Deus cogitat or simply Cogitatur;** 
this, translated into modern languages, became the es denkt of 
Ernest Mach or “it thinks” of John Dewey.*® Thought thus became 
a depersonalized fragment of the depersonalized whole, James’s 
last word was a temporalistic form of personalism, equally opposed 
to all attempts at dissolving the self into an impersonal stuff, 
whether its name was the neo-Hegelian Absolute or the neural ma- 
chinery of the behaviorists. 


MILIC CAPEK 
Carleton College 


*Richard Falckenberg, Geschichte der neueren Philosophie (Leipzig, 
1898), pt. 1, ch. 3, 3d ed. 

* Ernest Mach, Contributions to the Analysis of the Sensations, trans. by 
C. M. Williams (Chicago, 1897), p. 22: “We should say, [t thinks, as we say 
It lightens.” John Dewey, Experience and Nature, p. 232: “It is not exact, 
nor relevant to say ‘I experience’ or ‘I think.’ ‘It’ experiences . . . or ‘it’ 
thinks or is thought, is a juster phrase.” Compare it to James’s words: “The 
universal conscious fact is not ‘feelings and thoughts exist,’ but ‘I think’ and 
‘I feel.’ . . . It could only be a blunder if the notion of personality meant 
something essentially different from anything to be found in the mental pro- 
cession. But if that procession be itself the very ‘original’ of the notion of 
personality, to personify it cannot possibly be wrong. It is already personified” 
(italics mine). This passage of The Principles (1, 226-227) so strikingly op- 
posite to that of Mach and Dewey, and though still contradicted by other 
statements of the same book, contains implicitly James’s ultimate view on the 
nature of the concrete and dynamic self. A Pluralistic Universe brought only 
a final clarification described above. 
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DESCARTES, THE BRITISH EMPIRICISTS, 
AND FORMAL LOGIC 


NE STRIKING THING about the British empiricists is that they 
O scarcely concern themselves with formal logic—in contrast, say, 
with Leibniz or Kant. There might be a simple explanation of this 
phenomenon: the reaction against scholasticism, with which formal 
logic was associated, was stronger in England than on the continent, if 
only because scholasticism was a Roman Catholic philosophy. Whately, 
in his Elements of Logic (1826), remarks that logic was generally dis- 
missed as an “obsolete absurdity” and ascribes this contempt to the fact 
that “the mistaken and absurd cultivation of Logic during Ages of great 
intellectual darkness might have been expected to produce, in a subse- 
quent age of comparative light, an association, in men’s minds, of Logic, 
with the idea of apathetic ignorance, prejudice, and adherence to 
error” (Preface). All this is true, but only part of the story; Whately 
himself (Introduction, sec. 3) emphasizes the special role that John 
Locke played in hardening opinion against formal logic. Locke dis- 
missed the traditional logic out of hand, whereas in other respects his 
thinking is more than a little scholastic. And this special. animus 
against logic, like so much else in Locke, derives from Descartes. 

Of course, Descartes was not the only seventeenth-century writer 
to criticize the traditional formal logic. Bacon was another; and it is 
not uncommonly presumed that Bacon’s attack on syllogism was 
merely taken over by Locke and his followers. Bacon rejects “syllo- 
gism”—i.e., every type of formal reasoning, disjunctive or hypothetical 
as well as categorical—on the ground that it “lets nature slip out of its 
hands.” He allows syllogism a jurisdiction only over “popular arts and 
such as are a matter of opinion”; demonstration in the strict sense 
must, he argues, be inductive in character. Only induction can guar- 
antee that “the very notions of the mind” are adequately abstracted 
from facts; syllogism leaves open the possibility, which a strict demon- 
stration would exclude, that we are using words which have no clear 
ideas attached to them.’ This kind of approach, more especially as it 
was formulated by Newton, no doubt had its influence on British spec- 


*The Great Instauration, plan of the work, trans. by Ellis and Spedding, 
in Works, IV, 25. 
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ulation, on Hume in particular; but it is not the source of Locke’s 
argument in the Essay, which follows quite different lines. 

Locke’s attack on formal logic is contained in his chapter “Of Rea- 
son” (bk. IV, ch. xvii). That chapter, it is worth noting, does not 
appear in the earlier drafts of the Essay. Of the years which inter- 
vened between the preparation of these early drafts and the comple- 
tion of the Essay, Locke spent four in France, where, as is made amply 
clear by several entries in his Journal, he made a close study of the 
Cartesian logic, not only as that is sketched in the Discourse on 
Method but also as it is developed in the Port Royal Art of Thought— 
which he describes as “un ouvrage le plus accompli qui ait encore paru 
en ce genre”—and other Cartesian textbooks.? It is by no means im- 
possible that he had read one of the manuscript versions of Descartes’ 
Regulae; he would in any case be well acquainted with the kind of 
view it puts forward. The Regulae was employed, for example, by 
Arnauld in the composition of the Art of Thought. 

Descartes’ first criticism of formal logic is one which brings him close 
to Bacon. Like Bacon, Descartes was in search of a “method,” the 
seventeenth-century equivalent of the “philospher’s stone.” “By a 
method,” wrote Descartes, “I mean certain and simple rules, such 
that, if a man observe them accurately, he shall never assume what is 
false as true, and will never spend his mental powers to no purpose” 
(Regulae, rule II). And the traditional formal logic, he argued, does 
not provide us with such a method. “I observed in respect to Logic 
that the syllogisms and the greater part of other teaching served better 
in explaining to others things that one knows (or like the art of Lully, 
in enabling us to speak without judgment of those things of which one 
is ignorant) than in learning what is new” (Discourse, pt. 1). 

It may seem to us scarcely worth saying that formal logic does not 
provide a method of the kind which Descartes was seeking. But it was 
precisely the fact that extravagant claims had been made for formal 
logic which enabled Descartes to criticize it with such force. His par- 
enthetical reference to “Lully” is of importance in drawing attention 
to the character of his reaction against the traditional logic. Raymond 
Lull’s Ars Generalis sive Magna was the best-known attempt to work 
out a formal method of discovery. Lull systematically developed what 
was traditionally taken to be one of the two provinces of formal logic 
—“invention” as distinct from “exposition.” “Invention,” for Lull, 





* An Early Draft of Locke’s Essay, together with Excerpts from His Jour- 
nals, ed. by Aaron and Gibb, p. 107. 
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consisted in “placing” a thing by referring it to a set of pre-established 
predicates and thus “discovering” all that could be said about it—i.e., 
his method ‘was a species of classification. And this was what passed 
for “invention” in the ordinary logic teaching of the universities, “It 
has been the custom of those who teach Logick and Rhetoric,” wrote 
Isaac Watts in the Lockian-Cartesian Logick; or, The Right Use of 
Reason in the Inquiry after Truth (1724), “to direct their disciples 
when they want an argument, to consult the several Topics which are 
suited to their subject of discourse, and to rummage over the Defini- 
tions, Divisions and Canons that belong to each Topic.” “By some 
logical writers,” he goes on, “this business of Topics and Invention, is 
treated of in such a manner with Mathematical figures and diagrams 
..., as though an ignorant lad were to be led mechanically in certain 
artificial harness and trammels to find out arguments to prove or 
refute any proposition whatsoever, without any rational knowledge of 
the ideas” (pt. m1, ch. ii). 

Descartes is anxious to insist that his method is very different from 
Lull’s; the traditional methods of division and classification “clear up 
nothing,” as he expresses the matter in The Search after Truth? A 
genuinely inventive method cannot be contained within a formal 
logic; it requires us to break free, to examine our ideas in a critical 
spirit, as distinct from being content to arrange them under pre-estab- 
lished heads. Traditional logic is through and through “exposition,” 
never invention.” As exposition, it has its usefulness; and it can serve 
also as a device for sharpening the wits in school debates, where po- 
lemical skill matters more than truth (Regulae, rule II). But it is not 
an “art of thought,” a “method of directing the reason in the search 
for truth.” 

The British empiricists took over from Descartes the presumption 
that if formal logic is to be useful in inquiry it must be as an art of 
thought; judging it by this standard, they judged it useless, as John 
Dewey did in our own time. They went, indeed, a little further than 
Descartes, being more ready to deny entirely the value of a scholastic 
training. To Locke, a scholastic debate is merely an occasion when 
“men are allowed, without shame, to deny the agr¢ement of ideas that 
do manifestly agree” (par. 4) ; wits must not be sharpened at the cost 
of adherence to truth. This is the British moralist talking. But for the 
rest, Locke’s view that “this way of reasoning (i.e., syllogism) discovers 
no new proofs, but is the art of marshalling and ranging the ones we 





* Works, trans. by Ross and Haldane, I, 317. 
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have already” (par. 6) is precisely Descartes’. He questions, even— 
with an argument based, as we shall see, on a Cartesian one—whether 
syllogism is a suitable method of exposition for anyone who is con- 
cerned more with truth than with “the art of fencing.” Thus even 
the expository and polemical virtues Descartes had allowed to syllo- 
gism vanish; and since Locke agrees with Descartes that it has no 
other virtue, formal reasoning is rejected as utterly useless, a conclu- 
sion in which Locke’s successors were, for the most part, prepared to 
acquiesce. 

Descartes’ second criticism of formal logic amounts to rejecting it 
as circular. This, indeed, is only a development of his view that it is 
a method of exposition, not of discovery. “Dialecticians,” he says, “are 
unable to devise any syllogism which has a true conclusion, unless 
they have first secured the material out of which to construct it, ie., 
unless they have already ascertained the very truth which is deduced 
in that syllogism” (Regulae, rule X). And this criticism was simply 
taken over by Locke: “a man knows first, and then he is able to prove 
syllogistically: so that syllogism comes after knowledge; and then a 
man has little need of it” (par. 6). From that point on, as everyone 
knows from Mill’s discussion in his System of Logic, it was official 
empiricist doctrine that syllogistic reasoning “gets you nowhere.” 
Hume, it is interesting to note, stood out so far as to admit the use- 
fulness of syllogistic reasoning in mathematics (Enquiry, pt. m, par. 
xii), but condemned it as an instrument of empirical inquiry, on the 
ground that it consists merely of “disguised definitions.”” Oddly enough, 
he got to this point by first identifying Locke’s method of demonstra- 
tion with syllogism—an identification against which Locke would cer- 
tainly protest—and then pointing out, what is not hard to see, that 
Locke’s pretended demonstration that “where there is no property, 
there is no injustice” is only an “imperfect definition.” But whatever 
the peculiarities of Hume’s argument, the effect was to reinforce the 
view that syllogism is useless as an instrument of empirical inquiry. 

A third criticism derives, in the end, from the Cartesian conception 
of reason as a faculty working with intuitions, a “natural light.” Syl- 
logistic rules, Descartes argued, are totally unnecessary. “None of the 
mistakes which men can make are due to faulty inference; they are 
caused merely from the fact that we begin from poorly comprehended 
experiences, or that propositions are posited which are hasty and 
groundless.” And again, “Deduction cannot be erroneous when pro- 
pounded by an understanding that is in the least degree rational” 
(Regulae, rule IV). We cannot help, it is presumed, seeing that one 
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proposition follows, or does not follow, from another. If we are careful 
to accept only what is clearly and distinctly conceived, we can then 
leave it to the natural workings of our reason to pass from one clear 
conception to another. This is Locke’s doctrine that “the mind hath 
a native faculty to perceive the coherence or incoherence of its ideas” 
(par. 4). The “natural light” is delightfully Anglicized as “native 
rustic reason” (par. 6) ; it, not syllogism, is to be our guide. And this 
rejection of formal rules in favor of “reason” or “common-sense,” 
which is usually thought of as “typically English” but is in fact Carte- 
sian, came to be commonplace amongst British writers. De Morgan 
quotes a characteristic passage from Macaulay: “A man of sense syl- 
logizes in celarent and cesare all day long without suspecting it; and 
though he may not know what an ignoratio elenchi is, has no difficulty 
in exposing it whenever he falls into it.”* Leibniz had already pro- 
tested that formal fallacies were only too common in everyday life,° 
but the “British empiricists” were not so easily to be persuaded out of 
their rationalism. Even when Hume restricted the area in which the 
““natural light” could operate, he simultaneously restricted the area 
of formally valid reasoning to coincide with it. And if there can be no 
deduction except where pure reason is at work, it will naturally follow 
that deductive fallacies are impossible; if it is then presumed that the 
sole object of formal logic is to guard us against fallacy, it will also 
follow that formal logic is a useless pursuit. 

But formal logic, it was further argued, is worse than useless; logical 
rules are a positive hindrance to a freely operating reason. They turn 
our minds toward “artificial” formal connections instead of letting 
it concentrate upon our ideas themselves; if we pay attention to rules 
we are more, not less, likely to fall into fallacy.* “The most ingenious 
sophisms,” wrote Descartes, “hardly ever impose upon anyone who 
uses his unaided reason, while they are wont to deceive the sophists 





*Macauly’s essay, “Lord Bacon,” quoted in Formal Logic, 1st ed., p. 218. 

* New Essays, bk. IV, ch. xvii; and Letter to Wagner, in Opera, ed. by Erd- 
mann, p. 421. 

*Cf. Monsigneur R. Knox’s description of a typical religious dispute of the 
period: “Bossuet takes his stand on the tradition of the schools; Fenélon, al- 
though he is ready to meet the challenge, is really under the spell of Des- 
cartes; his thought will ascend straight to God by the path of the contempla- 
tive, leaving Bossuet’s'to climb upwards by meditating on creatures” (En- 
thusiasm, p. 339). The attack on formal logic as a “trammel” is more than 
reminiscent of the contemporary attack on formality in religion; formal logic 
interfered with one’s working out one’s own salvation: the rational mind will 
contemplate truth itself, for which formal validity is a poor substitute. 
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themselves” (Regulae, rule X). He describes the rules of logic as 
“imprisoning bonds”; in a somewhat different metaphor, he says that 
they let “our reason go on holiday” instead of keeping it at work. 
Locke simply takes over these criticisms. Syllogisms, he says, are “arti- 
ficial methods and cumbersome fetters”; and “artificial methods of 
reasoning [are] more adapted to catch and entangle the mind than 
to instruct and inform the understanding” (par. 4). Once more, this 
becomes the standard criticism. De Morgan describes the spirit in 
which the ordinary reader approached books on formal logic: “to 
learn something about the ‘trammels’—this is, I believe, the proper 
technical word—in which they bound the human mind: for the hu- 
man mind, he has been implicitly instructed, is rapid and vigorous 
in abstract science, if only it take care to follow no leader.””" 

Now we are really at the heart of the matter. The Cartesian-Lock- 
ian objection to formal logic is just that it is formal. To express the 
same point differently, it distinguishes between truth and validity. It 
allows us, for example, to deduce a true conclusion from false premises 
—as if the true could follow from anything but the true. “All facts can 
be arranged in a certain order—in so far as certain truths can be 
known from others” (Regulae, rule IV) ; a rational logic would admit 
arguments which moved from one such truth to another. As Gilson 
summarizes Descartes’ position, “Les formes syllogistiques sont danger- 
euses, parce que la validité de ces formes est indépendante de celle de 
leur contenu, alors que dans la vraie logique la forme et le contenu de 
vérité de raisonnements sont indissociables.””* 

Thus, in the fourteenth rule of the Regulae, Descartes objects to 
arguments of the form “all A is B, all B is C, all A is C” precisely on 
the ground that they have a logical form. For this formal syllogism, 
we should substitute a direct comparison of the three ideas A-B-C. 
“Because, as we have often announced, the syllogistic forms are no 
aid in perceiving the truth about objects, it will be for the reader’s 
profit to reject them altogether and to conceive that all knowledge 
whatsoever, other than that which consists in the simple and naked in- 
tuition of single independent objects, is a matter of the comparison of 
two things or more, with each other.” This, of course, is precisely 
Locke’s view. We “more readily and plainly see,” he argues, the con- 
nection cf our ideas in the form: 


"On the Syllogism, trans. of the Cambridge Philosophical Society, vol. X, 
pt. m. 

*Commentary on Descartes’ Discourse, p. 184. Gilson’s remarks were the 
starting point of this article. 
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Homo—Animal—Vivens, 
than in what he calls the “perplexed” form: 
Animal—Vivens—Homo—Animal. 


And Locke’s familiar definition of knowledge as “the perception of the 
agreement or disagreement of our ideas” stems directly from the Car- 
tesian view, as does Hume’s odd doctrine that all philosophical rela- 
tions involve resemblance. 

On this way of looking at things, the unit of thought is a relation 
of agreement between two ideas. The distinction between subject and 
predicate vanishes as of no significance—herein there is a foretaste of 
later logics—and so does the distinction between universal and partic- 
ular propositions. “Every man’s reasoning,” says Locke, “is only about 
the ideas existing in his own mind, which are truly, every one of them, 
particular existences—so that the perception of the agreement or dis- 
agreement of our particular ideas, is the whole and utmost of all our 
knowledge.” “Universality,” he goes on to remark, “is accidental to all 
this” (par. 8). By this enigmatic remark, Locke means that univer- 
sality consists merely in the fact that one idea “‘may be set up as the 
representative of many particular things” (bk. III, ch. iii, par. 2), i.e., 
it is something quite outside the relation of ideas themselves, which is 
the sphere of reasoning. 

It is obvious that on this view the ordinary rules of syllogism have 
simply no application; more generally, all formal distinctions between 
propositions disappear, except the distinction between affirmation 
(agreement) and negation (disagreement). And Hume was to carry 
this attack on logical constants even further by arguing that disagree- 
ment is either “a negative or relation, rather than anything real or 
positive,” or else a species of resemblance.® Reasoning is the intuition 
of resemblances; and “fallacy” simply consists in asserting that there 
is a resemblance where there is none. Formal validity and formal fal- 
lacy completely vanish. 

This is the great point of contrast between Locke and Leibniz. Leib- 
niz, in his commentary on Locke’s Essay, describes “the invention of 
the form of syllogisms” as “one of the most beautiful, and also one of 
the most important, made by the human mind” and this precisely on 
the ground that it provides a striking example of “arguments in 





*This interpretation of Hume is supported and further developed in the 
second chapter of my Hume’s Intentions (Cambridge, The University Press, 
1952). 
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form.”*° Thus Leibniz sought to develop formal logic, where Descartes 
and Locke wished to abandon it; the great virtue of syllogism, to 
Leibniz, is that it is formal, which is to Descartes and Locke its most 
conspicuous vice. At its crudest, the Locke-Cartesian attitude can be 
illustrated in an anecdote which De Morgan related in his Formal 
Logic. “I have heard a disputant, an educated man, a graduate, es- 
cape from allowing himself to be convinced that he was arguing with 
a middle term particular in both premises by declaring that facts were 
better than syllogisms— ‘T’, he said, ‘produce you facts, like Bacon: 
you quibble about their combination like Aristotle?” (p. 241). The 
reference to Bacon is also characteristic; I hope enough has been said 
to show that the preferring of facts to syllogism is Cartesian, not 
Baconian, in origin, but Cartesianism has regularly masqueraded in 
England as good sound English common sense. 

What is to replace formal logic is a “method,” or “art of thought.” 
Descartes’ method, so he argues, incorporated all the advantages and 
none of the disadvantages of the traditional logic (Discourse, pt. 1) ; 
Hume’s “rules for judging of causes and effects” are “all the logic he 
thinks it proper to employ” (Treatise, I, iv, 17). Mill’s System of Logic 
is at once the culmination and the rejection of this tradition; the culmi- 
nation, insofar as it is an attempt to restrict the traditional logic to the 
realm of consistency, as distinct from the realm of inference; the rejec- 


tion, insofar as it tries to formalize just what, so Descartes had argued, 


could not be formalized—the art of inquiry. But Whately had already 
drawn the real moral: 


Perceiving the inadequacy of the syllogistic theory to the vast purpose for which 
others had attempted to apply it, he still [Whately is talking about Watts] 
craved after the attainment of some equally comprehensive and all-powerful 
system: which he accordingly attempted to construct under the title of The 
Right Use of Reason—which was to be a method of invigorating and properly 
directing all the powers of the mind—but the attempt to comprehend so wide 
a field, is no extension of science, but a mere verbal generalization, which leads 
only to vague and barren declamation [Introduction, p. 7]. 


“Vague and barren declamation”—there could be no better description 
of what “the art of thought” became. The ideal of an art of thought is still 
with us; but Mill’s System of Logic, by trying to make it precise, did a 
great deal to undermine it. And with the collapse of that ideal men were 
more prepared to look once more at formal logic, not now as a rival 
“art of thought” but as a theory in its own right. The revival of formal 





*” New Essays, tr. Langley, p. 563. 
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logic—Russell is the first important empiricist to take Leibniz seriously— 


went hand in hand with the dissolution of the Cartesian methodological 
ideal. 


J. A. PASSMORE 


University of Otago 
Dunedin, New Zealand 





THE RATIONAL VERSUS THE REASONABLE 


1. Conflicting accounts of the role of reason in conduct. Probably few 
terms occur more frequently in the literature of moral theory than 
“rational,” “reasonable,” and their antonyms. Yet in philosophical 
discussion there always has been, and there continues to be, very con- 
siderable disagreement as to what such terms mean when applied to 
conduct. Many theorists see “reason” as a principle which demands of 
a moral agent some type of utilitarian attitude in matters of conduct: 
to them, the “rational” person is one who will act so as to “maximize 
values.”* Others, like Kant, seek to derive from “reason” a principle of 
formal equity, such as the categorical imperative. Still others agree with 
the spirit of Hume’s dictum, that “it is not contrary to reason to prefer 
the destruction of the whole world to the scratching of my finger. It 
is not contrary to reason for me to choose my total ruin, to prevent the 
least uneasiness of an Indian, or person wholly unknown to me.” 

That able philosophers should disagree so violently on so cardinal and 
so long-discussed a matter as this can, surely, be explained on only one 
hypothesis: namely, that they are failing to discriminate among various 
senses of the term “reason” and its derivatives. This discussion sets 
itself the modest aim of removing at least one road block in the way 
of agreement, by pointing out a basic distinction between the meaning 
of the term “rational” and that of the term “reasonable.” Most writers 
on ethics assume that these two terms (or their antonyms) are in every 
context synonymous. I wish to point out, however, that in some con- 
texts at least, the term “reasonable” is used with implications not pos- 
sessed by the term “rational,” and that a distinction between the two 
is therefore necessary. Some of the consequences of this distinction will 
then be briefly developed. 

2. Is unreasonable conduct necessarily irrational? Let us consider 
the following situation, in which two individuals A and B have an 
equally strong claim to a sum of money (perhaps, e.g., a commission on 
the sale of certain goods, in which sale both have played a part). A, 
however, is in a position to retain all of the money for himself, and this 
he elects to do, paying no regard to B’s rights in the matter. Now, 

*For an excellent recent statement of this position, see Part II of J. B. 


Pratt’s Reason in the Art of Living (New York, Macmillan, 1949). 
? A Treatise of Human Nature, II, iii, 3. 
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provided that A is fully aware of what he is doing, how, as a matter of 
fact, would we characterize his action? Certainly, we would character- 
ize it as selfish, and also, if taking the moral point of view, as wrong. 
And—especially if B, or B’s advocate, had expostulated with him— 
we would, I submit, apply to his conduct another adjective, unreason- 
able. The consequences of A’s action upon B’s welfare or rights do not 
constitute for A a circumstance which he is prepared to let count in 
reaching his decision—except, perhaps, insofar as those consequences 
might indirectly have an adverse effect upon A’s own interests. That 
B will be injured is thus, to A, in itself no reason for deciding to act 
otherwise. Being selfish, he will not entertain any principle in terms of 
which B can reason with him. 

But, in the sense in which “irrational” means “foolish,” “absurd,” 
“ridiculous,” “senseless,” “unintelligent,” I submit that we would not 
necessarily, or at any rate not immediately, call A irrational. Assuming 
that A is an egoist, bent on maximizing his own welfare, we would be 
prepared to judge A to be foolish or unintelligent only if he has made a 
faulty estimate of the results of his own selfishness, and in so doing has 
really impaired his own ultimate welfare. In that event it would be 
correct to charge A with having acted not only selfishly but foolishly, 
not only “unreasonably” but also “irrationally.” That every selfish or 
“unjust” action is also, in the final analysis, a foolish one, in terms of 
one’s own real welfare, is a position as old as the Republic. It may be 
a sound position. The point is, however, that some additional argument 
(e.g., one based on an analysis of the real nature and needs of the 
human being) is required to establish it, to show that there is a con- 
nection between the unreasonable attitude displayed by the selfish man 
and mere intellectual folly. In short, to condemn A as unreasonable 
is not ipso facto to mark him as irrational; and hence these two terms 
are not, in this context at least, synonymous. 

3. The meaning of “rational.” Before proceeding further, let us 
try to specify more exactly the proper meanings of these two terms. I 
suggest that the term “rational,” as applied to conduct, is used with 
the following implications: 

(A) (i) With regard to the ends I propose to myself, it entails: (a) 
that I should have an informed awareness of the nature of the ends I 
am proposing to achieve, including in this awareness a realization of 
their significance as they affect other ends, not only of myself, but also 
of others affected by my actions; and (b) that in case of a conflict be- 
tween two of my proposed ends, I select that end which I really prefer, 
ie., that end which, after informed and careful reflection, taking into 
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account my own experience and what I know of the experience of 
others, I judge to be of more value to me than its competitor. 

(ii) With regard to the means proposed to reach these rationally 
chosen ends, it entails that I select those means which, on the best 
available evidence, are the most effective way of realizing those ends; 
and that I take cognizance of all other measures lying in my power 
which are necessary to safeguard the attainment of my ends, 

(B) With regard to my will, it entails that I act in accordance with 
the decisions reached by this process of reflection, not allowing any 
emotional influences to persuade me to a contrary course. 

To fail in any or all of these respects is to be irrational, in the sense 
of being foolish, absurd, unintelligent. Thus, I behave irrationally when 
I do not bother to ascertain the true nature of the ends I set myself; or 
when I heedlessly sacrifice one end to a second, which when attained I 
find to be of less worth to me than the first would have been; or when 
I select unrealistic means; or when, having reached a rational enough 
decision, I fail to implement that decision in practice. Rationality—in 
these senses of the word at any rate—is essentially an intellectual virtue, 
though it includes secondarily a reference to the will as well. 

It is pertinent to note that the mere characterization of a person as 
rational does not immediately entail any information concerning other 
dispositions or ends of that person. Egoistic or altruistic dispositions, 
for instance, are per se neither rational nor irrational. Such adjectives 
become applicable to dispositions or actions only when the latter are 
viewed in relation to some end taken by the agent as ultimate. Thus, 
it might be irrational of me to prefer the destruction of the whole 
world to the scratching of my finger—but only if, for example, I were 
basically the kind of person who did not really wish to purchase an 
insignificant amount of personal welfare at the cost of calamity to 
others; or if, while being a thorough egoist, I failed to realize that the 
destruction of the whole world might well have worse consequences 
to me than the scratching of my finger. We cannot characterize any 
action as rational or irrational unless we assume knowledge of the 
agent’s controlling dispositions or purposes. It is not in the least irra- 
tional of me to thrust my arm into the fire—if my aim is to cripple or 
destroy myself. 

It is evident that in being rational, I must take into account all rele- 
vant factors; and among these will be the bearing of what I propose 
to do on the satisfaction of the interests of others. Otherwise I can 
scarcely be said to be intelligently aware of what it is that I am doing. 
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But there is an obvious difference between (1) taking account of the 
interests of others merely as factors in the situation capable of affecting 
the promotion of “my own” interests, where “my own” interests are 
opposed to, or at least distinct from, those of others; and (2) taking 
account of the interests of others as a disinterested, impartial spectator 
might do, i.e., putting them on a par with “my own” interests. Any 
prudent egoist takes account of the interests of others in the first sense. 
But to take account of their interests in the second sense requires some- 
thing more than possessing an intellect capable of correctly calculating 
future consequences. It requires a positively sympathetic disposition 
toward others, a preparedness to be genuinely concerned with “their” 
interests per se, as well as my own, a preparedness to be “objective” 
not in a merely logical, but also in a distinctively moral sense. If I 
possess this moral virtue, I shall then be not merely rational, but I 
shall also be prepared to act, where the interests of others are involved, 
in a reasonable manner as well. 

4. The meaning of “reasonable.”’ When we judge that some one has 
acted reasonably, we may have in mind either a moral or a nonmoral 
situation. “C’s investment has turned out badly,” we might say, “but 
the risk involved was a reasonable one, and he took all reasonable 
precautions.” Here “reasonable” means, as far as I can see, much the 
same thing as “rational.” C has acted only after an intelligent survey 
of the situation, has accepted only those risks which, on the evidence, a 
rational person would be willing to accept, and has taken the pre- 
cautions which prudence would normally dictate. But in a situation to 
which moral judgments are pertinent, if I desire that my conduct shall 
be deemed reasonable by someone taking the standpoint of moral 
judgment, I must exhibit something more than mere rationality or in- 
telligence. To be reasonable here is to see the matter—as we commonly 
put it—from the other person’s point of view, to discover how each will 
be affected by the possible alternative actions; and, moreover, not 
merely to “see” this (for any merely prudent person would do as much) 
but also to be prepared to be disinterestedly influenced, in reaching a 
decision, by the estimate of these possible results. I must justify my 
conduct in terms of some principle capable of being appealed to by all 
parties concerned, some principle from which we can reason in com- 
mon. If I seek, for example, to justify my action by pointing to some 
good it achieves for me, I must be prepared to allow, as at least a 
prima-facie objection to it, that it results in what another deems harm 
to himself. Reasonableness thus requires impartiality, “objectivity” ; it 
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expresses itself in the notion of equity. It is this demand, I take it, 
which is the essence of Kant’s principle of universality. The appeal is 
either to this, or to force. 

But, while Kant’s formula may express the essence of “reasonable- 
ness,” it is hopeless to try, as Kant did, to derive the notion of reason- 
able behavior from the notion of mere rationality. I will only act 
reasonably, in this sense, if I have the desire to be reasonable. Reason 
may serve this “passion” as it serves other passions, by pointing out to 
me what is demanded in my conduct if this is the end I have set myself 
to achieve. But reason does not choose this end, and it cannot give 
me any reasons for being reasonable. Reason comes into play only 
when some end is already proposed. To be sure, if I intend to be an 
egoist, reason may counsel prudence in my egoism; I may be warned 
to behave—externally at least—in a reasonable manner, for fear of 
the penalties that will ensue if I do not. Yet what reason then tells me 
is not simply: “Be reasonable!” but rather: “Be reasonable—if you 
have to!” It issues only hypothetical imperatives. 

Hume is thus correct in seeing that morality does not spring from 
reason alone. It springs from a distinctive disposition, which may or 
may not coexist with intelligence. One cannot argue this disposition 
into the mind of a man who lacks it, although one might, by other 
methods, inculcate it in him. On the other hand, however, it is a mis- 
take to suppose that, when we seek a moral justification of our be- 
havior, we abandon reasoning altogether and resort merely to various 
techniques of nonrational persuasion. Once a man decides that he 
wishes to act morally, reflection can tell him what principles he is 
implicitly committing himself to, and thereby inform him what propo- 
sitions are relevant, and what propositions are relevant and sufficient, to 
the process of moral justification of his conduct. Having desired to be 
reasonable, he is then bound to adduce reasons—not emotions. 

5. Does rational conduct “maximize values’? One aspect of the 
matter in hand calls for further discussion. It is contended that a 
rational person “prefers the greater value to the lesser,” and some 
writers proceed to infer from this that a rational person will “maximize 
values” after the manner proposed by utilitarian theory. I would admit 
the contention, but deny the inference. Suppose—to modify our earlier 
example—that A is in affluent circumstances, while B is in desperate 
straits, with heavy responsibilities; yet, as before, A seizes the money, 
to B’s disaster. Will it not be argued: “Surely, A has here preferred 
the lesser value to the greater; would it not have been better if he had 
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given the money to B? and is not such a failure to achieve the better, 
to maximize values, the essence of irrationality?” 

But such common expressions as “preferring the greater value to 
the lesser,” “maximizing values,” etc., must be used with caution, or 
notable muddles will result. Such expressions (I am here assuming) are 
always elliptical. That is, we must inquire from whose point of view it 
is better that B should receive the money. Not, I suppose, from the 
point of view of our egoistic specimen A. Agreed, that his action spells 
disaster to B; but that the loss of the money means disaster to B means 
nothing at all to A. B’s-being-happy is not, for A, a positive value at all. 
A’s-being-rich is the only thing A values; from his point of view, values 
have been maximized, 2nd we cannot say (without further evidence at 
least) that he has been irrational. 

Now I agree that we would make such a judgment as: “It is better 
that B should have the money.” But who are “we”? If such a judgment 
is to have any objective sense, we are implicitly required to assume 
some point of view which is a standard one. We locate this standard 
in the point of view of an informed, impartial, sympathetic spectator C. 
His preferences become, for moral judgment, the normative or stand- 
ard ones. It is C who prefers, and judges it to be better, that B should 
be rescued from disaster, rather than that A’s already swollen bank 
balance should be further increased. But C, in charging A with failure 
to do what C deems better, will not thereby automatically judge A to 
be irrational. He will judge that A has acted wrongly, and he may also, 
with propriety, charge A with being unreasonable, for to be reasonable 
is equivalent to being willing to settle disputes as C would settle them. 
Before C can pronounce A to be irrational, however, he must know 
what A’s controlling dispositions are. If, as in our example, A’s dispo- 
sitions are purely egoistic, then C would have to prove that A has been 
shortsighted in his egoism, Alternatively, if A—to change the example 
somewhat—possesses a genuine interest in acting reasonably but 
through some cause failed to do so on this occasion, so that he later 
exhibits regret, he might again be said to have behaved foolishly; 
for the presence of regret is a sign that he did not act in the direction 
of his basic preferences. 

A man who is rational, then, is not ipso facto a utilitarian. Qua 
rational, he will act so as to achieve what is to him a greater value; he 
will do what he really prefers to do. But this fact sheds no light on 
what he really prefers to do. If, however, he does prefer to act reason- 
ably, then he will necessarily, in reasoning out his conduct, heed the 
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sense of the utilitarian maxim. While the egoist never discounts the 
issue of the ownership of the “pains” and “pleasures” produced by 
an action, the reasonable person does, and therefore—other circum- 
stances being equal—the fact that action X, for example, causes a 
“small pain” to A but a “large pleasure” to B, would influence him to 
approve of X. Utilitarian calculation is perhaps not sufficient, but it 
would surely be pertinent. 

6. Summary. The following conclusions emerge from our discus- 
sion: (1) Knowing that a man is rational, we do not know what ends 
he will aim at in his conduct; we know only that, whatever they are, 
he will use intelligence in pursuing them. (2) Knowing, however, that 
a man is disposed to act reasonably, where others are concerned, we 
may infer that he is willing to govern his conduct by a principle of 
equity, from which he and they can reason in common; and also that 
he will admit data concerning the consequences of his proposed actions 
upon their welfare as per se relevant to his decisions. This disposition 
is neither derived from, nor opposed to, the disposition to be rational. 
It is, however, incompatible with egoism; for it is essentially related 
to the disposition to act morally. 


W. M. SIBLEY 
University of Manitoba 





OF SOVEREIGNTY IN CHURCH AND STATE 


I 


I HIS LATEST, and best, book on political philosophy Professor 
Jacques Maritain recommends’ that the concept of political sover- 
eignty should be discarded. The proposal is nothing new in recent po- 
litical theory.” But it is new, I believe, within the Thomist tradition, of 
which Maritain himself is the most distinguished living exponent. His 
reasons for making it are clear—and unconvincing. As the “genuine” 
meaning of sovereignty he takes* the absolutistic notion, i.e., that which 
was claimed in the beginning of the modern era for Kings ruling by 
divine right and by Hobbes for his Leviathan, then, more recently, by 





* Man and the State (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1951; pp. x, 
219; $3.50), p. 49 et passim. All page references, unless otherwise specified, 
will be to this book. 

* E.g., Léon Duguit, Law in the Modern State, trans. by Frida and Harold 
Laski (New York, 1919); R. M. Maclver, Web of Government (New York, 
1947). Laski, also cited by Maritain in this connection, did argue in the 
Grammar of Politics (New Haven, 1925) that “the whole concept of sover- 
eignty” should be “surrendered,” but proved unfaithful to his own precept, 
since his later books take sovereignty for granted (see, e.g., The State in 
Theory and Practice, [London, 1935]). That he did not reject it in his ear- 
liest book, as Maritain mistakenly believes, is clear from such a sentence as 
this: “We have, therefore, to find the true meaning of sovereignty not in the 
coercive power possessed by its instrument, but in the fused good-will for 
which it stands” (Studies in the Problem of Sovereignty [New Haven, 1917], 
p. 12). 

*Maritain’s own definition of sovereignty is “independence and power 
which are separately or transcendently supreme and are exercised upon the 
body politic from above” (p. 50 et passim). This fits well enough the sov- 
ereignty of an absolute monarch. But I fail to see how it would cover one 
of Maritain’s favorite targets, the sovereignty of the general will in Rousseau, 
which is certainly immanent in the people, and hence cannot be said to be 
either “separately” or “transcendently” supreme, or to be “exercised upon 
the body politic from above” since, according to Rousseau, it can only be 
exercised by the body politic and cannot even be delegated. The restatement 
of Maritain’s concept of sovereignty I offer above would cover Rousseau, 
since on his theory the empirically determinable will of the people may not 
coincide with the general wili, in which case the sovereign would be other 
than the people’s will as known to, and declared by, themselves, though still 
immanent in them as their ‘real’ will. My restatement would also cover the 
Hegelian sovereign, which can hardly be said to be “transcendently supreme.” 
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Hegel for the State conceived as “the divine Idea as it exists on earth.” 
On this view, to say “X is a political sovereign” is to say (i) “X is a 
political wil! other than the empirically determinable will of all the 
members of a given political society” and (ii) “X has a morally un- 
limited right to be obeyed by every member of this society.” To deny 
this view of sovereignty is commendable, but hardly exciting. Is there 
any living responsible democratic thinker in western Europe or North 
America who would not reject it? If so, his Hegelian light must be 
hiding under a very opaque bushel, for it has not caught the writer’s 
eye and has not reached Maritain’s text or footnotes. Now is the rejec- 
tion of this theory a good reason for doing away with the concept of 
sovereignty? Hegel held strange theories of substance, concept, self, 
spirit, and many other things. Is the rejection of these theories any rea- 
son for excising the corresponding terms from philosophical discourse? 
This kind of surgery would mutilate the body of philosophical thought 
beyond the wildest design of the positivists; it is as far as anything can 
be from Maritain’s intentions. Why then the peculiar animus against 
political sovereignty? 

The core meaning which this term has had since the seventeenth 
century, quite independently of the various philosophical assertions 
which have been made about it by way of explaining, interpreting, or 
justifying it, is that of a supreme political authority, such that all other 
political authorities in a given state are exercised by its deputies, within 
limits determined, directly or indirectly, by itself. Maritain certainly 
subscribes to this core meaning. He holds that the people of a given 
state “have a natural right to full autonomy or self-government” (p. 
25) or “right to decide without appeal” (p. 49) (by which he must 
mean “without appeal to a higher political authority”). This autonomy 
is both internal and external. Internally, all powers of government are 
derived from the people, and those who hold them are responsible to 
the people; externally, “each body politic ... has above itself no power 
on earth which it should be forced to obey” (p. 41). But to say this is 
surely to propound a doctrine of popular sovereignty. “Full autonomy” 
so defined satisfies the sense in which political sovereignty is now used 
by the majority of jurists and political philosophers. To accept this 
meaning, and reject the term, is an arbitrary procedure. That sover- 
eignty is still fraught with obscurity and ambiguity and that the exact 
elucidation of its content is a risky business is, of course, perfectly true; 
but is there any philosophical idea of any consequence that is not 
similarly obscure, ambiguous, and controversial? Maritian’s best reason 
is still not good enough. It is that the old, absolutistic concept of sov- 
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ereignty continues to cling to many acts and practices of contemporary 
states (p. 192). There is doubtless some truth to this allegation, though 
unforunately Maritain does not substantiate it by the necessary docu- 
mentation. But even so, the proper task of philosophical criticism is 
to expose the practical evidences of this vestigial absolutism and show 
how and why a valid concept of sovereignty will condemn them. 

But I do not wish to prolong this debate over what, after all, is 
only a terminological issue. Maritain’s book raises a much graver issue, 
which concerns the substance of political sovereignty, not the terms in 
which it is expressed. This is the issue I wish to discuss, and for this 
I am quite willing to employ Maritain’s own vocabulary. It concerns 
the compatibility of absolutistic sovereignty within the Church* with 
the “full autonomy” of self-governing political society. Though Mari- 
tain himself does not actually use the expression “absolutistic sover- 
eignty” in connection with papal authority, there can be little question 
but that this is what he means. For after remarking that “the concept 
of Sovereignty . . . is but one with the concept of Absolutism” (p. 49), 
he proceeds to say a couple of paragraphs later that sovereignty “loses 
its poison when it is transplanted from politics to metaphysics,” that 
God may properly be said to be Sovereign over the created world, and 
“the Pope, in his capacity of vicar of Christ,...sovereign over the 
Church.” Moreover, the contrast he draws between ecclesiastical 
and ‘political sovereignty makes it perfectly plain that he imputes to 
the Pope, within his own, spiritual, sphere, just that kind of authority 
which the “Divine Right” theory of kingship once claimed for absolute 
monarchs, i.e., that the ruler, deriving his authority from God alone, 
and ruling as God’s own representative, is in no way accountable to the 
governed, but only to God. He tells us, paraphrasing a recent statement 
of Pope Pius XII, that “authority in the Church comes down from 
above, but authority in political society rises from below; and whereas 
the Pope in the Church is the Vicar of Christ, the rulers in’ political 
society are the vicars of the people” (p. 185). Clearly the authority 
here imputed to the head of the Church is absolute in the sense specified 
in my opening paragraph. Its right to be obeyed is not qualified by the 
independent moral judgment of each and every person whose obedi- 
ence it enjoins. To allow such a qualification would be to allow to the 





* By “the Church” here and hereafter I shall mean only “the Roman Cath- 
olic Church.” This shorthand intends, of course, no offense to members of 
other churches. Similarly by “Catholics” I shall refer to Roman Catholics 


without prejudice to the claim of other Christian communions to use the 
term in a different way. 
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members of the Church the notorious right of “private judgment” over 
the acts of ecclesiastical authority; it would be to acknowledge that the 
authority of the head of the Church is not “supreme from above,” but 
is subject to moral judgments emanating “from below.”® 

Now there can be no question but that Maritain intends to affirm 
both (i) the principle of self-government in political society and (ii) 
the full autonomy of the State from the Church. He says both in clear 
and straightforward language. With respect to (i) his stand in this 
book is more vigorous and unqualified than anything of the kind in 
his earlier books or in the official pronouncements of the Church. The 
people’s right to govern themselves, he tells us, is both “inherent” and 
“permanent” (pp. 128-129) ; the people are, under God, the unique 
source of political authority; no government possesses authority except 
by delegation from them and subject to their continuing control.® This 
last, italicized clause affirms a thesis not encountered, to my knowledge, 
in his former writings. Thus in Scholasticism and Politics’ he had ex- 
pounded a view which seemed to be, in all essentials, the “transmission 
theory” of sovereignty, where political authority “passes” from the 
people to the rulers “designated” by themselves, without any stipula- 
tion to the effect that the people continue to possess supreme authority 
and have therefore, not only the periodic right to “designate” their 


rulers, but the continuous right to control them. A transmission theory 





*I see no evidence that Maritain has modified in any way the view he 
expounded in his earlier book, The Things that Are Caesar’s, trans. by J. F. 
Scanlan (London, 1930), p. 35: “The Vicar of Christ, acting as Head of 
the Church, is . . . by divine right the certain guide of human life; it is im- 
possible—for the gates of Hell would then prevail—for any of his universal 
disciplinary decrees ever to enjoin anything contrary to what is morally 
good” (italics in the text). The right of anyone to dissent from a command 
of the head of the Church on grounds of conscience would be further pre- 
cluded by the statement (cited, ibid., p. 34, from Unam Sanctam of Boni- 
face VIII) that, “if the supreme spiritual authority goes astray, it can be 
judged by God alone and not by men.” On this point see further, below, n. 12. 

* “Power is exercised by men in whom authority, within certain fixed limits, 
is brought periodically to reside through the designation of the people, and 
whose management is controlled by the people” (p. 133). Maritain’s political 
theory includes the doctrine of “consent” and goes far beyond it in main- 
taining that initiative in the formation of public policy should come from 
the people: “The program of the people should not be offered from above 
to the people, and then aczepted by them; it should be the work of the 
people” (p. 68). The general temper of his view is indicated by his statement 
that “the first axiom and precept of democracy is to trust the people” (p. 
143). 

"Trans. by Mortimer Adler (New York, 1941), pp. 105 ff. 
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of sovereignty is not, of itself, a democratic philosophy of government 
in the sense that it commits those who hold it to a preference for demo- 
cratic government. No one will say, for example, that its classic expo- 
nents, Suarez and Bellarmine, propounded the theory to express a rec- 
ommendation of democracy.* Maritain goes a long way beyond this 
theory’ when he says in the present book that “whatever the political 
regime may be, monarchical, aristocratic, or democratic, democratic 
philosophy appears as the only true political philosophy” (p. 129). This 
may be compared with the statement of the most important of modern 
encyclicals dealing with the nature and limits of political authority, 
Leo XIII’s Immortale Dei (1885), that it is not “blameworthy in it- 
self, in any manner, for the people to have a share, greater or less, in 
the government: for at certain times, and under certain laws, such 
participation may not only be of benefit to the citizens, but may even 
be of obligation.”*® What Maritain says is not merely that democracy 
is not morally “blameworthy,” but that it is morally preferable; not 
merely that it might be a matter of “benefit” and “obligation” “at 
certain times and under certain laws,” but that it is “the only way of 
bringing about a moral rationalization of politics” (p. 59), “the only 
way through which the progressive energies of human life do pass” (p. 
60). Maritain concedes that in given circumstances an undemocratic 
regime might be justified; but, on his present theory, it would have to 
be justified in terms of a “democratic political philosophy.” In such 
a case Maritain would have to argue that a political authority which is 
not subject to popular control is right in spite of the fact that political 
authority ought to be subject to popular control. What would be the 
logical merits of such a “justification” is not clear; what is very clear 
is that undemocratic rulers would not find much aid and comfort in 
such a “justification” of their authority, while they could certainly find 
it in the “transmission theory” of sovereignty. 

As for (ii), the autonomy of the State in its own “temporal” sphere, 
Maritain reaffirms the position he had assumed already in True Hu- 
manism."* In the medieval period the State was not so autonomous; it 





*Cf. Yves R. Simon, Philosophy of Democratic Government (Chicago, 
1951), Pp. 177. 

*He now firmly rejects those “current Scholasticist views, which would 
finally reduce the democratic process to a moment of free choice, by the 
people, of their masters” (p. 134 n. 23). 

* Paragraph 36; I am quoting the English translation published by the 
Missionary Society of St. Paul the Apostle (New York, 1941). 

™ Especially in chs. iv and v of this book, originally delivered in lecture 
form in 1934; trans. by M. R. Adamson (London, 1938). His present view 
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was then “an instrument for the spiritual aims of the Church” (p. 
158). But in the present, “Secular” age, “temporal society has gained 
complete differentiation and full autonomy” (p. 159). A return to the 
earlier “Sacral Age” is henceforth inconceivable. “Even if, by the grace 
of God, religious unity were to return, no return to the sacral regime 
in which the civil power was the instrument or secular arm of the spir- 
itual power could be conceivable in a Christianly inspired modern 
democratic society” (p. 181). This autonomy of the political society 
entails recognition of the “basic rule of equal laws and equal rights for 
all citizens” (p. 178), including the “right freely to believe the truth 
recognized by one’s conscience,” which is the most basic and inalien- 
able of all human rights” (p. 150). There is room here for a qualifica- 
tion which would be fatal to freedom of thought and freedom of reli- 
gion in political society. To the expression “truth recognized by one’s 
conscience” one might tacitly add “provided that this conforms to the 
precepts of Divine and Natural Law as interpreted by the Church.” 
Such a qualification would mean: freedom of thought and conscience 
is right when it accords with the teachings of the Church, wrong when 
it does not. On such a view one would have to deny, with Leo XIII, 
“that each is free to think on every subject just as he may choose” and 
“that everyone is to be free to follow whatever religion he prefers, or 
none at all, if he disapprove of all” (Immortale Dei, pars. 24 and 26). 
I feel certain that Maritain intends no such qualification and would 
explicitly repudiate it if it were read into his words. He would agree, 
I assume, that in the Church freedom of conscience is so qualified; 
there freedom of conscience (if this is the right expression) is right only 
so far as conscience submits to ecclesiastical authority.’* But in the 





contrasts sharply with the view he had taken in The Things that Are Caesar’s, 
where, speaking of the “indirect” power of the Church in temporal affairs, he 
wrote: “Such a right is not confined merely to the spiritual in the temporal: 
because of the spiritual and its relation to the temporal, it embraces also the 
temporal itself, it can quash and annul laws promulgated by a State, it 
can extend to deposing kings and emperors, if the danger to which they ex- 
pose souls is too great, and set their subjects free from their oaths of alle- 
giance” (p. 15). In his present book he repudiates as a “dead letter” for our 
own and any subsequent time the right of the Church to intervene in tem- 
poral affairs “for the sake of some spiritual necessity (for instance in releas- 
ing the subjects of an apostate prince from their oath of allegiance)” (p. 
163). 

* Maritain speaks of “the moral authority of the Church freely moving 
human consciences” (p. 164), and quotes approvingly (ibid., n. 22) Father 
Courtney Murray’s statement that the Church touches the life of the city 
“through the free citizen, who freely consents to her doctrine and law.” 
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State freedom of conscience is unrestricted. What would be right in 
spiritual society is wrong in political society. Strange as this may sound, 
it is one of the many implications of Maritain’s considered view that 
sovereignty is right in the Church, wrong in the State, and that the 
State is autonomous with respect to the Church. “The body politic as 
such,” he writes, “has an obligation to the truth to which the people 
themselves, the citizens—who constitute the body politic—adhere in 
conscience. The body politic does not know another truth than that 
which the people know” (p. 166; italics in the text). This is a per- 
fectly clear and unambiguous statement of the proposition that any 
and every citizen has the right to believe whatever he himself takes to 
be the truth; from which it would follow without any possibility of 
equivocation that if what a nonmember of the Church takes to be the 
truth turns out to be (as it often does) contrary to what the Church 
declares to be the truth, he would still have the right to believe it and 
the duty to obey the political decisions which issue from it. 

This entails, among other things, the right to freedom of inquiry and 
freedom of expression. On the first Maritain writes: “Freedom of in- 
quiry, even at the risk of error, is the normal condition for men to get 
access to truth” (p. 162). On the second, he maintains a view which 
seems very different from that expressed in Immortale Dei when it as- 
serts: “Whatever is opposed to virtue and truth may not be brought 
temptingly before the eye of man.... The State is acting against the 
laws and dictates of nature whenever its permits the license of opinion 
and of action to lead minds astray from truth and souls astray from 
the practice of virtue” (par. 32). Maritain holds that the State should 
not suppress opinions just because they are contrary to truth or virtue 
and may lead other minds astray; that the State is only entitled to 
restrain men guilty of “tangible acts” other than the mere holding and 
Could this possibly mean that a faithful member of the Church is free to 
reject any part of the “doctrine and law” of the Church, if his own con- 
science were to lead him to do so? If this possibility is ruled out in advance, 
“freedom of conscience” has exactly the sense I have specified above, and 
the expression is being used in Pickwickian sense. But if this possibility is 
not ruled out, the right of “private judgment” would be admitted, which, as 
I have suggested above, would be fatal to the absolute authority of the 
Church. The most liberal interpretation I know of the Catholic view in this 
matter is that of John Henry Newman (Letter to the Duke of Norfolk, Lon- 
don, 1875, p. 53), who rejects the “Protestant doctrine that Private Judg- 
ment is our ordinary guide in religious matters,” but holds that a Catholic 
may admit it “in very extraordinary and rare, nay, impossible emergencies.” 


Newman’s intention here is admirable; but what is the value of the conces- 
sion if it could only take effect in “impossible” cases? 
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expressing of false or immoral beliefs.** He faces the obvious objection: 

“Is not the intellectual corruption of human minds, is not the ruining 
of primary verities, exceedingly more detrimental to the common good 

of the body politic than any other work of corruption?” (p. 118). He 
replies: “Yes, it is——But the fact is that the State is not equipped to 
deal with matters of intelligence” (p. 118). If Maritain wavered in 
his belief in the autonomy of the State with respect to the Church, he: 
would have to say that the Church (which is equipped “to deal with 

matters of intelligence”) ** has the right to instruct the State as to 
which opinions corrupt minds and ruin primary yerities, and that the 
State would have the duty to enforce these instructions to the great 
benefit of the body politic. But this would, of course, violate the equal 

right of every citizen “freely to believe the truth recognized by one’s 
conscience.” He could hardly give clearer evidence of the sincerity of 
his belief in the citizen’s unrestricted freedom of thought and con- 
science than by maintaining, as he does, this duty of the State, so 


costly from his point of view, to safeguard the right to express opinions 
which are corrupt and corrupting. 


II 


We may now face the question whether the “full autonomy” of this 
political society, whose democratic structure has been so admirably 


maintained, is, as Maritain intends, wholly consistent with the diamet- 
rically opposite view of ecclesiastical authority. Now I do not wish to 
venture at all into what might seem the most fundamental of the 
many issues raised by this conception, i.e., whether the asymmetry of 
the two conceptions of authority is defensible in itself. For the terms 
in which the nature of ecclesiastical authority is maintained preclude 
rational discussion. That the Pope is Vicar of Christ and has the un- 





* His position is best clarified by his own examples: “It is too much for 
the State, for instance, to judge whether a work of art is possessed of an 
intrinsic quality of immorality . . . ; it is enough for it to judge whether an 
author or a publisher plans to make money in selling obscenities. It is too 
much for the State to judge whether a political theory is heretical with re- 
gard to the democratic faith; it is enough for it to judge—always with the 
institutional guarantees of justice and law—whether a political heretic 
threatens the democratic charter by tangible acts he undertakes or by re- 
ceiving money from a foreign State to subsidize antidemocratic propaganda” 
(p. 118). 

* And has the right to limit the free expression of thought: “The Church, 
of course, is entitled to bring limitations to bear on freedom of expression in 
her own realm, as regards matters of faith and morals” etc. (p. 118 n. 4). 
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limited authority which is proper to the direct representative of the 
supernatural deity is an article of faith, not of (“natural”) reason, No 
discussible reasons are offered for it; hence it cannot be debated except 
on grounds of either (i) an alternative faith concerning spiritual au- 
thority or else (ii) an alternative conception of faith which disallows 
the immunity of articles of faith to rational criticism. Such matters 
may pardonably be left out of this discussion, whereupon we may focus 
on the only remaining question: Are the rationally ascertainable con- 
sequences of the proposed dogma of papal sovereignty compatible with 
Maritain’s view of civil authority? 

Even this question would not arise at all if the two authorities 
could be housed in two nonoverlapping spheres, in one of which men 
pursue the “eternal” goal of supernatural salvation, while in the other 
they seek to attain the “natural” common good of their “earthly” life. 
Maritain, of course, maintains this all-important distinction on the 
basis of which the Gelasian Doctrine sought to establish the mutual 
independence of the two authorities. But Maritain never suggests, as, 
of course, he could not, that the boundary between the two spheres is, 
or ought to be, impassable. The common good of political society is a 
moral good; and though the observance of “natural” morality is not 
sufficient for the attainment of man’s eternal destiny, it is certainly 
necessary thereto. The Church, therefore, could hardly forego the 
right, indeed the duty, of pronouncing on matters of social morality, 
and this is regularly maintained by its pontiffs. So, e.g., the late Pius 
XI in Quadragesimo Anno (1931): “For the deposit of truth en- 
trusted Us by God, and our weighty office of propagating, interpreting 
and urging in season and out of season the entire moral law, demand 
that both social and economic questions be brought within Our su- 
preme jurisdiction, in so far as they refer to moral issues.”"* This is 
what poses the problem for which the neat division of the “spiritual” 
from the “secular” has no answer. 

Now no one could reasonably question the right of the Church to 
instruct her own members in these, as well as other, matters. The only 
question is whether she can do so without infringing on the “full au- 
tonomy” of civil society which Maritain is so determined to maintain. 
What raises this question in its most general form is Maritain’s view, so 
characteristic of the Thomist doctrine of “natural law,” that no law 
is a just law unless it conforms to “natural law,” and that an “unjust 
law, even if it expresses the will of the people, is not law” (p. 48) ; 


*In the English translation published by the Missionary Society of St. 
Paul the Apostle, Five Great Encyclicals (New York, 1939), p. 136. 
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from which it would follow that the decisions of a self-governing po- 
litical society have no political authority unless they conform to “nat- 
ural law.” What happens then to the autonomy of civil authority in 
cases where the Church might rule that one or more of its laws are 
contrary to “natural law”? It is no use replying that the decisions of 
the Church have, of themselves, no political authority. What they 
would have, on this view, is the authority to rule on what acts of the 
body politic, or its delegates, have or lack political authority. If the 
members of the Church were so instructed by the ecclesiastical sov- 
ereign as to understand that a given law of their state, duly enacted 
by their legislature and enforced by their courts, goes “against the laws 
and dictates of nature,” they would be conscience-bound to hold that 
it is not a law. If they adhere to Maritain’s belief in freedom of civic 
conscience, they might hold that such statutes are laws for those of 
their fellow citizens who are not members of the Church; they, who do 
not know the Truth, are obligated by what they take to be the truth, 
and if this has led to the enactment of such a statute, then it is law 
for them. This would lead to the perplexing situation in which one and 
the same statute would be believed by the same persons (the members 
of the Church) to be and not to be law. But quite apart from this 
predicament, the fact remains that in such cases the autonomy of the 
State would be gravely prejudiced for the members of the Church; 
whenever they encountered a conflict between a given statute and a 
pronouncement of the Church on the content of “natural law,” they 
would know that, for themselves at least, the authority of the Church 
would annul at this point the political authority of the democratic 
State. 

Two points here call for special clarification. In the first place, it 
might be questioned whether the Church does make pronouncements 
on “natural law” whose authority is “supreme from above.” That she 
does make statements on what is and is not in accordance with “nat- 
ural law” is obvious; the encyclicals are full of them. But, it may be 
asked, is it not of the very essence of the Thomist doctrine that “nat- 
ural law” is ascertainable by “natural reason” and thus “the same for 
all, both as to rectitude and as to knowledge” ?'® Would it not then 
follow that any pronouncement on “natural law” is a matter of reason, 
not faith, and that its truth is grounded not on ecclesiastical authority 
but on the authority of the reason common to all men? If so, any 
papal assertion about the content of “natural law” would be on all 





* Summa Theologica, Prima Secundae, Qu. 94, art. 4. 
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fours with, say, a papal assertion about arithmetic or geometry; it 
would have no claim whatever to unconditional acceptance and could 
provide no vehicle by which the absolute sovereignty of the head of 
the Church could invalidate the political authority of any positive law. 
Maritain’s answer to this question is unfortunately not clear at all; he 
does not discuss, or so much as allude to it. But I think the answer is 
reasonably clear both in the classical Thomist doctrine and in the 
modern encyclicals. 

Human reason, St. Thomas teaches, may be “depraved by passion, 
or by evil custom, or by evil disposition of nature.”** To make up for 
the ensuing “uncertainty of human judgment” in matters of “natural 
law” St. Thomas teaches that “it was necessary that his [man’s] actions 
should be directed by a divinely given law, which is known to be in- 
capable of error.”** On such a view, the trustees of the divine law 
could make judgments on matters which are the proper concern of 
“natural law”’® and would be sufficiently settled by “natural reason,” 
if the latter were perfectly exercised. Since “divine” and “natural” 
law could not conflict, for both express the undeviating consistency 
of the Divine Reason, and since the divine law is “known to be in- 
capable of error,” a pronouncement by the mouthpiece of divine law 
on temporal morality must be tantamount to an unerring statement 
of the true content of natural law. This is a clear and internally con- 
sistent doctrine, symmetrical with the relation of reason to revelation 
laid down in the first article of the first Question of the Summa Theo- 
logica. There too matters which “can be known by the light of natural 
reason” may also be “known by the light of the divine revelation”; 
and whereas the former “can err,” the latter “cannot err.”?° Modern 
pronouncements on natural law in the encyclicals are wholly consistent 
with this classical doctrine, and inexplicable without it. Here various 
rulings on family, property, and so forth are premised on statements of 
“natural law” by Popes “interpreting . . . the entire moral law” by 
virtue of “the deposit of truth entrusted [them] by God.”** “Natural 
reason” could not conflict with such a divinely imparted “deposit of 
truth”; therefore, statements of the content of natural law when made 





“Ibid. ™ Ibid., Qu. 91, art. 4. 

* The overlapping of “divine” and “natural” law is clear both from the 
last quotation, in its context, and from other passages in the Summa Theo- 
logica. So, e.g., Prima Secundae, Qu. 98, art. 5: the Old (Divine) Law 


“showed forth the precepts of the natural law and added certain precepts 
of its own.” 


* Op. cit., Prima Qu. 1, art. 5. ™ Note 15, above. 
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by Roman pontiffs must possess the unquestionable authority which 
attaches to their interpretation of “faith and morals”; they could not 
be gainsaid by the “natural reason” of anyone not privileged with the 
same “deposit of truth” and subject to all the uncertainties of man’s 
corruptible reason. 

Now, secondly, I wish to make it perfectly clear that the problem 
into which Maritain’s theory runs here is not created by his view that 
obedience to any political authority, including that of the democratic 
State, is always qualified by the higher duty of obedience to the moral 
law. This view is implied by his doctrine of “natural law,” but it is 
not at all peculiar to this doctrine. It is common to all theories which 
hold that there is a higher allegiance than allegiance to the State. One 
need not hold Maritain’s view of ecclesiastical authority to hold this 
view; one may be a Quaker, or an orthodox Jew, or an atheist, and 
still hold it. Indeed I cannot imagine how anyone could fail to hold 
it without imputing absolute moral authority to the acts of the State, 
something which no thoughtful democrat would wish to do. If there 
is anyone who would, he has not been heard from in philosophical dis- 
cussions for many years. So far then there is no objection to Maritain’s 
view. His reservation that an unjust law does not “bind in conscience” 
is, to my mind, a perfectly proper one. Where then does the objection 
arise? 

There is first of all the question: Who is to make the judgment that 
a given law is just or unjust? I fail to see how anyone can believe in 
freedom of conscience in the proper sense of the term without saying 
that such a judgment can only be made, in the last analysis, by each 
individual for himself, seeking advice from various sources which he 
considers entitled to respectful attention, but reserving the right to 
disagree with any of them and follow the verdict of his own individual 
conscience in the end. Maritain, I take it, would disagree with this 
concept of freedom of conscience (notes 5 and 12, above). There is 
plenty of room for argument here; but I do not propose to engage in 
it, for it is not strictly relevant to the issue I am here investigating, 
which, as I have explained, is not, Is Maritain’s concept of ecclesias- 
tical authority right?, but only, Is it compatible with the full autonomy 
of the State? This latter issue does not arise directly until we ask a 
second question. 

Assuming that we do have an unjust law on our hands, and waiving 
any question as to the grounds on which this law is held to be unjust, 
what is the proper moral status of such a law—what claim does it have 
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on a moral agent? That its claim is not absolute, we are all agreed. 
Does it nonetheless have a definite claim of its own if, ex hypothesi, it 
is the law of a democratic state? Does it have the moral authority of 
democratic law? What is the right answer to this question? I believe 
that it is Yes, whereas Maritain’s view that “an unjust law is not a 
law” entails that it is No. Consider the consequences. If the answer is 
Yes, one would be faced in such a case with a genuine conflict of ob- 
ligations. There is the obligation to obey the decision of a democratic 
government which, right or wrong in itself, carries the moral authority 
of the democratic procéss. There is also the obligation to follow one’s 
conscience, i.e., not to do something which one believes to be wrong 
in itself, regardless of the fact that it represents the end result of a 
morally right democratic procedure. Which of the two obligations is 
the higher one in the given instance will be for conscience to decide. 
But if the answer is No, one is not faced with this conflict of obliga- 
tions. If an “unjust law is not a law,” then it lacks altogether that 
moral claim on conscience which law, and only law, can make. It 
would not follow, on Maritain’s view, that such an unjust law would 
make no claim on conscience whatever. If, for example, disobedience 
to such a law would cause a public disturbance, one would have to ask 
oneself whether this evil might outweigh the good of conscientious 
disobedience, On the principle of the “lesser evil,’ Maritain could (and 
would) counsel obedience to a good many statutes to which he would 
deny the name of “law.” Thus on Maritain’s view there would still be 
a conflict of obligations; but the obligation in favor of obedience would 
not be the duty of obeying rightly constituted political authority. This 
is the crux of the present argument. It is at just this point that the 
sovereign authority of the Church would infringe on the autonomy of 
the democratic State, For if, as I have argued above, an ecclesiastical 
pronouncement on the content of natural law is sufficient to determine 
for the members of the Church that this or that law of their state is 
unjust and therefore not a law, the sovereign authority of the Church 
would set aside at this point the political authority of the democratic 
state; it would deny to some of its acts even that limited moral author- 
ity which is the prerogative of all rightly constituted political authority, 
whether its acts are right or wrong. 

It seems strange that throughout this thoughtful volume Maritain 
should remain serenely unaware of this difficulty. Nor does he face the 
corresponding difficulties which would arise in the state of affairs 
which he calls a “Christianly inspired” commonwealth. Here a major- 
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ity of the people would be persuaded “of the truth of Christian faith, 
or at least of the validity of Christian social and political philosophy.”** 
In such a state this majority would have the political power and, one 
might also think, the moral right (and duty) to enact laws which con- 
form in every respect to natural law as interpreted by the Church. But 
Maritain holds that it would be the duty of this majority to maintain 
a legal “pluralism,” such that two sets of laws will exist in matters 
“directly concerned with personal creeds and standards” (p. 167), as, 
e.g., marriage law:** one for those who subscribe to the doctrines of 
the Church, a different one for those who do not. If non-Catholics 
believe that divorce in certain cases is morally right, it would be 
wrong, Maritain would hold, for a “Christianly inspired” state to force 
them to do what they believe in conscience to be wrong, even though 
in the view of the Church their conscience is grievously mistaken. 
Therefore, the legislation of this state “could and should permit or 
give allowance to certain ways of conduct which depart in some 
measure from Natural Law.”** The motives which prompt this deci- 
sion are admirable indeed; they evidence in yet another way the sin- 
cerity of Maritain’s respect for freedom of conscience. But what are 
the results? 

What happens, in the first place, to that “basic rule of equal laws 
and equal rights for all citizens” which, as we have seen, Maritain 
holds to be mandatory for political society??*> Would a law which de- 
nies Catholics rights which it assures to non-Catholics be an “equal 
law”? In the second place, would not the Church under such circum- 
stances cease to be a voluntary association? To prohibit divorce on any 
grounds to its own members under pain of spiritual sanctions is one 
thing; to make this prohibition enforceable on its members by the co- 
ercive apparatus of the State is an entirely different thing, tantamount 
to making a part of the State machinery the secular arm of the 


*™ Page 167. That “Christian” here means “Catholic” is clear from the con- 
text; for non-Catholic Christians the ensuing problem would not arise. 

*T focus the discussion on this case because it is the only example of the 
“pluralist conception” which Maritain offers in this book (pp. 169-170 n. 25). 

* Page 169. The status of such legislation in Maritain’s theoretical scheme 
remains obscure. Such laws would in “some measure” be contrary to “natural 
law”; if so, how could they be laws, on his view? If statutes contrary to 
“natural law” can still be laws in such cases, why not in others? 

* He reaffirms this principle repeatedly: “The equality of all members of 
the body politic has been recognized as a basic tenet” (p. 161); “the equality 
of rights of all citizens, whatever their race, their social standing, or their 
religious denomination may be” (p. 174). 
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Church. It is no answer to say that an ecclesiastical injunction would 
not become law unless a democratic majority, in their political capac- 
ity, made it law, and that it would then be law not because of what 
the Church has ruled but of what the electorate has decided. For if 
the Church has so ruled, its members are morally bound to enact the 
corresponding legislation, thus making an ecclesiastical ruling coer- 
cively enforceable on every citizen who happened to be a member of 
the Church. It may be said that a Church member who wished to es- 
cape such coercion could do so by renouncing membership in the 
Church. But (i) it is by no means clear that Maritain would or could 
allow this, and (ii), even if he did, it would not affect the case of those 
who might not wish to renounce their faith. To begin with (ii), would 
it be right to force civil penalties on persons who, thought guilty of a 
grave sin in the eyes of the Church, do not wish to sever, of their own 
free will, their connection with the Church? Could the State execute 
such penalties without becoming the executioner of the Church? As 
for (i), the question arises because of the well-known dogma of the 
Church that its sacraments possess a character indelibilis ;** and though 
I am incompetent to pronounce on such doctrinal matters, I believe 
that this would imply that the binding effect of the sacrament of mat- 
rimony is inextinguishable by any subsequent voluntary act of those 
who are once duly bound by it. Whatever be the correct decision on 
this matter, we have here a perfect illustration of the difficulties of 
Maritain’s view. For the only authority that could properly decide 
whether the sacraments of the Church are or are not so indelible 
would be that of the Church itself; whichever way the Church might 
decide, its own doctrinal decision would have in these circumstances 
the secular effect of a judicial decision, binding upon courts of the 
State. Is this consistent with civil “autonomy”? 

I have not even tried in this discussion to do justice to the many 
views expressed by Maritain in this book with which men of good will 





* On the strength of this dogma marriage outside the rites of the Church 
is not now permitted in Spain to those who, having received Catholic bap- 
tism in infancy, have since renounced the Catholic faith. “An official inter- 
pretation of that decree [that of March 10, 1948, regulating civil marriage] 
issued by the Ministry of Justice advised the Spanish judiciary that ‘to con- 
tract civil marriage it is necessary that neither of the two contracting parties 
has been baptized in the Roman Catholic religion, nor shall it be counted as 
excusing one from the fulfillment of this rule the fact that the baptized one 
has changed from Catholicism to another religion or is an agnostic, because 
sacrament of baptism has an indelible character” (dispatch of Camille M. 
Cianfarra to the New York Times, March g, 1952). 
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of all religious faiths and of no religious faith would gladly concur. 
Where, for example, could one find a finer statement of the proper 
end of political society than Maritain’s own: 

It is . . . to better the conditions of human life itself, or to procure the 
common good of the multitude, in such a manner that each concrete person, 
not only in a privileged class but throughout the whole mass, may truly 
reach that measure of independence which is proper to civilized life and 
which is ensured alike by the economic guarantees of work and property, 
political rights, civil virtues, and the cultivation of the mind [p. 54]. 

Nor could I improve on his view that men of every, and no, religious 
affiliation can and should unite on the practical realization of this, so 
generously conceived, common good; though I should add that I could 
not follow him when he recommends that, to nourish belief in this 
common good, the State should, for one thing, support with public 
funds ecclesiastically controlled schools which would ground this “secu- 
lar faith” common to all citizens on the peculiar dogmas of different 
churches. There are a wide variety of issues where I would follow him 
in rejecting both laissez-faire individualism and authoritarian com- 
munism in favor of his “personalist” concept of the good soicety, my 
main question being whether the latter is peculiar to, or even com- 
patible with, the authoritarian concept of spiritual society.?” I have not 
ignored these issues because they are unimportant in themselves or less 
important than the one on which I have focused. There is plenty of 
opportunity to discuss these things in other contexts. I have seized on 
the unique opportunity offered by this book to consider whether that 
doctrine of absolutistic sovereignty which is now so generally rejected 
in civil polity can be affirmed in ecclesiastical polity without infringing 
on the autonomy of the democratic State, the equality of its laws, and 
its guarantee of freedom of thought and expression which Maritain 
considers proper in a “Christianly inspired” state, as for any other, 
present or future, political society. 


GREGORY VLASTOS 
Cornell University 





* Maritain protests that “no government is less authoritarian than the gov- 
ernment of the Catholic Church” (p. 185). But the reason he offers—that it 
“governs without police force and physical coercion”—is irrelevant. The use 


of police force and physical coercion is, of course, no proper test of author- 
itarianism. 
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F ipmsaong- ‘‘metaphysics” is still in disrepute, philosophers have 
been devoting increasing attention to the central concept of much 
of traditional metaphysics—“being” or “‘existence.” Their concern 
with it takes many different forms, from the logicians’ discussions of 
the names, values of variables, or other symbolic formulas by which 
existence may be designated, to the existentialists’ preoccupation with 
the anxieties of human existence. Whatever be the outcome of these 
logical and ethical inquiries, there is also a need for a more direct 
philosophic analysis of problems of existence in terms of existing things 
themselves, as against their refraction in men’s linguistic or moral 
conduct. One of the perennially important source books for such an 
analysis is Aristotle’s Metaphysics. The attempt to derive philosophic 
enlightenment from the Metaphysics is, however, severely handicapped 
by the fact that it is one of the most difficult works in the literature of 
philosophy. Its difficulties are similar in kind to those of Kant’s Critique 
of Pure Reason. Both works have been held to contain glaring contra- 
dictions, for whose explanation “‘patchwork”’ theories of their compo- 
sition have been invoked; both exhibit striking peculiarities of termin- 
ology; and both set forth doctrines of extraordinary complexity and 
intricacy. Consequently, when there appears a book ' which undertakes 
to clarify and resolve the difficulties of Aristotle’s treatise, it merits 
the most careful attention. This is particularly the case when the book 
bears a preface by Etienne Gilson commending its method and its 
conclusions, and when even a cursory examination of it reveals mani- 
fold evidences of a painstaking analysis of the text. 


I 


Let it be said at once that Joseph Owens’ study goes far toward 
satisfying these high expectations. It deserves warm praise for the care 
with which it traces and analyzes Aristotle’s central argument, and for 
the astute and assiduous use it makes of an enormous body of secondary 
literature in the course of that analysis. While I shall have much to 





1 Joseph Owens, The Doctrine of Being in the Aristotelian Metaphysics: A Study 
in the Greek Background of Mediaeval Thought, with a preface by Etienne Gilson 
(Toronto, Canada, Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 1951), pp. 
xii, 461. 
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say that is critical of Owens’ conclusions, his book is very valuable in 
clarifying many obscure points of Aristotle’s argument and in providing 
an exceedingly thought-provoking group of solutions to the problems 
of the interpretation of Aristotle’s central metaphysical doctrines. 
My examination of Owens’ book will concentrate on the three types of 
difficulty mentioned in the introductory paragraph above: difficulties 
concerning the composition of the Metaphysics, concerning its termin- 
ology, and concerning its central doctrines. 

In connection with the first difficulty, Owens quite properly rejects a 
chronological approach to the Metaphysics on the ground of lack of 
evidence. On the other hand, he agrees with Jaeger that the Meta- 
physics as we have it is a collection of treatises or \évyou each of which 
“represents a distinct and relatively independent ‘treatment’ of a 
particular subject-matter in a way designed to serve as the basis for the 
contemporary school instruction” (p. 29). This view leads him to a 
concern with the ‘methodical’? sequence of the treatises, i.e., “the 
actual grouping” of the treatises as they ‘“‘were finally interrelated by 
Aristotle”’ (p. 34). Using explicit internal evidence for this grouping, 
Owens arranges the treatises of the Metaphysics in an order which, 
while departing considerably from Jaeger’s chronological order, differs 
very little from the order in which they stand in the modern editions.” 

In connection with the second type of difficulty, that concerning 
the terminology of the Metaphysics, Owens points out that the trans- 
lation of Aristotle’s highly technical vocabulary into English runs the 
risk of confusing his meanings with those derived from alien traditiorts 
and purposes. He concerns himself particularly with the crucial terms 
ovaia and 7d ri Hv elvac. To the traditional translation of obgia as 
“substance” he objects that ‘“‘substance” does not express “the direct 
relation with Being” which otgia has because of its connection with 
év and ovdea, and that moreover “substance” suggests to English 
readers the unknowable Lockean “‘substratum” which “‘stands under” 
something else and which Aristotle rejected as the primary meaning of 
ovaia.* To the translation of obgia as “essence” Owens similarly 
objects that this term “‘conveys to modern ears a sort of opposition to 
‘existence,’ ’”? whereas “in the Metaphysics there is no trace of any such 
opposition in the terminology of Being” (p. 70). These and similar 
considerations lead him to the rather startling innovation of using 





2 The chief differences are that Book A is regarded as a late addition and is 
placed between E1 and Ea, and the last three books are arranged in the order 
MNA. Owens’ arguments for these orders do not strike me as convincing. 

* Metaphysics Z. 3. 1028b36-102g9a30. 
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“entity” as the translation of odaia. On like grounds he decides to 
render 76 ri Hv elvac not, with Ross and other Oxford translators, 
as “essence,” but as “what-IS-being,”’ using the capitalized “IS” as 
“ta sign that it is meant to express ‘timeless being’ as the basis of formal 
necessity”? (p. 94). 

While respecting the argumentation which leads Owens to these 
innovations, I do not think that they are fortunate. It is not merely that 
a term like “entity” has a far wider connotation in English, including 
philosophical English, than Aristotle’s ovgia.‘ The issue goes much 
deeper, and affects all philosophical interpretation and communica- 
tion. The translation of philosophical texts, and especially of ancient 
and medieval ones, involves two requirements which are difficult to 
satisfy together. On the one hand, the translating terms must be faith- 
ful to the meanings of the terms to be translated, avoiding the attribu- 
tion to the author of meanings alien to his thought. On the other hand, 
however, the translating terms must be philosophically intelligible; 
hence they cannot be completely divorced from the traditional ways 
in which such terms have been used, and they should not obscure the 
community of the problems to which different philosophies may be 
addressed. Now this latter requirement has the obvious dangers which 
Owens has emphasized; and his contrary insistence on strict faithful- 
ness to the meanings of the Aristotelian terms as used by Aristotle 
himself deserves strong commendation. The former requirement, how- 
ever, if pushed to an extreme, would have the quasi-nominalistic 
result that no two authors would ever be translated by the same terms, 
and indeed that all the central terms in every work by an ancient author 
might be regarded as untranslatable or else would be rendered by 
such innovating devices as Owens has employed. His procedure, if 
followed out consistently, would necessitate not only that obgia not 
be rendered by “‘substance,” but also that #An not be rendered by 
‘“‘matter’”’—surely Aristotle’s (Ax is not the “‘matter” of modern philoso- 
phy and science—nor, similarly, should airia be rendered by “cause,” 
nor dias by “nature,” nor orépynois by “privation,” and likewise 
with all the other basic metaphysical and physical terms of Aristotle. 

There is no need for this extreme, however; both requirements can 
be satisfied. Owens’ difficulty stems from his demanding of philosophic 
terms a univocity they do not possess. To use a phrase which he him- 
self takes over from Aristotle, a philosophic term as it occurs in dif- 
ferent philosophies, both in the same historical language and in different 


> 





‘Cf., e.g., R. Carnap, Meaning and Necessity (Chicago, 1947), pp. 22-23. 
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ones, is a “pds €v equivocal.’’® It does not have completely the same 
meaning in the different philosophies, but on the other hand it does 
not have a completely different meaning; rather, it refers to a common 
core of meaning with additional meanings distinctive to the different 
philosophies. It is this community of meaning which Owens’ procedure 
disrupts. Thus, for example, Aristotle’s obaia is admittedly not exactly 
the same as Locke’s ‘“‘substance”’; but on the other hand it is not com- 
pletely distinct from the meaning of “‘substance”’ or substantia as used 
by Aquinas, Leibniz, and other medieval and modern writers, including 
the tradition in which Locke was writing. The rendition of odaia by 
“entity” obscures this community of meanings and problems. ® 


II 


We turn now to the doctrinal difficulties of the Metaphysics as 
treated by Owens. He centers his analysis on two central and closely 
related problems which have long exercised the commentators and to 
which Aristotle himself called attention: (1) How can the First Philoso- 
phy be both the universal science of being qua being and the science of 
a particular kind of being, viz., immobile, supersensible Being? (2) How 
can substance or “entity” be identified with form when substance is 
individual, while form, as the principle of knowability, is universal? 
It will be noted that both problems involve a relation between the 





5 Cf. Metaphysics T. 1. 1003a33-34; and below, p. 581. 

* These strictures also apply against Owens’ refusal to use the term “‘ essence” 
to render either obcia or 76 rl hv elvar. His specific argument is that this 
term “conveys to modern ears a sort of opposition to ‘existence.’ The last 
seven centuries, from the time of Giles of Rome, have given it this fixed mean- 
ing” (p. 70). The only evidence Owens presents for this sweeping generaliza- 
tion is a reference to pages 13-33 of E. Hocedez’ introduction to his edition of 
Giles’s Theoremata de Esse et Essentia (Louvain, 1930). But in this discussion 
Hocedez does not go beyond the thirteenth- and fourteenth-century discussions 
of the problem. All depends, of course, on what is the “‘sort of opposition” 
which is set up between essence and existence. But certainly in Hume and 
Kant, not to mention any others, the relation between essence and existence is 
quite different from what it was for Giles of Rome. The generic problem dealt 
with by all these thinkers, including Aristotle, is whether one can know the 
essence of a thing without knowing that it exists, or can have an idea or concept 
of a thing without having ar idea or concept of the thing as existing. On this 
problem Aristotle, Hume, and Kant all give negative answers, as against the 
upholders of the ontological argument. Cf. Aristotle, Posterior Analytics II. 
7. g2b4-6; IL. 8. 93a19-20, 25-29; Metaphysics T. 1. 1003b26 ff.; Z. 6. 1031 bg-10; 
Hume, Treatise of Human Nature, bk. I, pt. 1, sec. 6; pt. m1, sec. 7 (ed. Selby- 


Bigge, pp. 66-67, 94-97, also p. 623); Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, “Ideal of 
Pure Reason,”’ sec. 4. 
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universal and the particular or individual; and Owens’ solutions, as 
we shall see, make this connection between the two problems even 
closer. 

One general point of Owens’ solution of the first problem is true, 
important, and too little known. It is often thought that by calling 
First Philosophy the science of being qua being Aristotle intends to deal 
with the “‘generic traits of existence”? in the sense of setting forth a 
series of completely universal predicates, like the medieval “‘transcen- 
dentals,”” which apply alike to all beings. We may waive consideration 
of the question whether, even if such an “ontological” kind of meta- 
physics were possible, it would not be trivial.’ But, as Owens makes 
clear, this is not Aristotle’s conception of First Philosophy. The sense 
in which First Philosophy deals with being qua being is rather that it 
deals with that primary kind of being, substance, or “‘entity,” to which 
all other beings are related insofar as they exist. This is the point of 
Aristotle’s doctrine that “being” is neither a univocal term nor equivo- 
cal by chance but is rather a mpds év equivocal, an “‘equivocal by 
reference,” in that “ ‘Being’ is said in many ways, but in reference to 
one [pos €v], i.e. a single nature.” * And this “single nature,” Aris- 
totle goes on to show, is substance or “entity.’’ Thus even the universal 
principles of noncontradiction and excluded middle are shown to 
depend for their truth on the traits of substance.* This result sheds 
important light on the first problem, for the wpds év character of 
*‘being”’ involves a differential feature which is quite distinct from the 
undifferentiated and completely universal ens commune regarded by 


many medievals and others as the subject matter of Aristotle’s Meta- 
physics.'° 





7 Cf., e.g., V. Lowe, “‘ Empirical Method in Metaphysics,” Journal of Philo- 
sophy, XLIV (1947), 227-228. 

® Metaphysics T. 1. 1003a33-34. Cf. Owens, op. cit., pp. 151 ff. On the dis- 
tinction among the three types of equivocals—by chance, by reference, and by 
analogy—cf. ibid., pp. 53 ff. For Owens’ justification for calling all three types 
“equivocal” despite his recognition that Aristotle sometimes opposes the 
“equivocal” (éu@vupa) to the rpds &v heydoueva, cf. ibid., pp. 52, 56-57. On 
the other hand, his arguments on these pages for holding that it is primarily 
things rather than terms which are univocal and equivoca} according to Aris- 
totle, appear to me to be less convincing. 

® Metaphysics T’. 4. 1007a20 ff. 

1° Owens does not note that Aristotle’s approach to being qua being involves 
even more differentiation than he suggests. For the Metaphysics is the basic 
source for Aristotle’s differentiations both of the sciences and of the meanings of 
such completely universal terms as ‘‘one” and “‘same”’; and these differentia- 
tions emphasize that things exist in many irreducibly different ways. 
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There still remains, however, the problem of how the same science 
can be defined both as dealing with substance or “‘entity” as such and 
as being concerned with one particular kind of substance, that which 
is separate " and immobile. It is in this connection that Owens makes 
his decisive step. For he holds that just as “‘being”’ is a rpds év equivocal 
so that the science of being qua being deals with the primary kind of 
being, substance, or entity, to which all other beings are referred, so 
“substance” or “entity”’ is itself a pds év equivocal such that there is 
a primary kind of entity on which all other entities depend for their 
existence. ‘“‘As Entity extends to all Beings, so the primary Entity ex- 
tends to all Entities” (p. 164). This primary Entity is pure form, im- 
mobile and supersensible; it is the primary instance or kind of entity, 
and the cause of all other entities. Consequently, the science of being 
qua being is not only the science of entity but also the science of primary 
or separate Entity. And this science of separate Entity will be uni- 
versal despite the seemingly particular character of its subject matter, 
because the separate Entity is the cause of the being of all other entities. 

There is much in this thesis of Owens which is quite correct as an 
interpretation of Aristotle.” However, the crucial question is: What 
is the relation between separate Entity and the other entities? It has 
already been said that the former is the cause of the latter; and Book A 
establishes it as the final cause.'* But Owens does not seem ito be satis- 


fied with this degree of relation between the two kinds of entity or 
substance. He seems in some sense to wish to identify them. I say “‘in 
some sense,”” because the precise relation which he intends does not 
emerge clearly. Yet the quasi-identity just mentioned is exhibited in 
such passages as the following: 


Being qua Being, accordingly, is now seen as the nature which constitutes 
separate Entity. In studying this definite nature, one studies the Being found 
in everything else. The “ Being” expressed in regard to anything else seems the 
Being of the separate Entities. .. . The Being studied in anything whatsoever 
is the Being of the separate and divine Entities [p. 176; cf. pp. 177, 179, 298]. 





1 Owens disagrees with Ross’s reading (following Schwegler’s emendation) 
of xwpiord instead of dxwpiora at E. 1. 1026a14. Hence he always inter- 
prets “‘separate” as meaning “separate from matter,” and not as “separately 
existent” in the way which characterizes substances generally as against acci- 
dents (cf. Z. 1. 1028a33-34; 13. 1038b26-2g). Since Aristotle at various places 
uses xwpiord in each of these ways, Owens’ usage is not necessarily wrong, 
but it tends to weight the doctrine in the direction of his own interpretation. 

2 Cf. Metaphysics E. 1. 1026a23-32; K. 7. 1064b6-14. 

13 Ibid. A. 7. 1072b1-14; 10. 1075a1 1-25. 
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When they [sensible things] are called Being, it is not their own nature, but 
the nature of the separate Entities which is primarily designated . . . [p. 295]. 

Two initial points must be made in this connection. (a) Even if 
“Entity” is a mpds €y equivocal,'* such that separate Entity is the 
‘primary instance” to which other entities are referred or related, the 
mpos év relation between these kinds of entity is quite different from 
the mpds éy relation of entity or substance to accidents. Owens clearly 
recognizes this (p. 177). Now it is surely the case that accidents depend 
on substances or entities in a far more direct way than sensible entities 
depend on supersensible Entity. Yet even in regard to the former 
dependence it is not true to say that the being of accidents “‘is” the 
being of their substances or entities; for although for accidents to be 
is for them to be in substances, nevertheless the being or essence of 
accidents is distinct from that of substances. For otherwise the accidents 
would be essentially predicable of the substances. How, then, can it 
be correct to say that the being of the sensible entities “is” that of 
separate supersensible Entity? Does not this make sensible entities 
even more closely dependent on supersensible Entity than accidents 
are dependent on substances? (6) Owens seems too quick to convert 
mpos éy relations into identities or at least “‘coincidences.” Thus from 
the passage in which Aristotle declares that entity is that primary 
instance of being with which First Philosophy principally deals,'*® 
Owens infers: “Being gua Being and ‘Entities’ coincide” (p. 157). This 
inference, however, is incorrect unless it is meant as merely some kind 
of an extensional coincidence; for, as against those who deny the 
reality of accidents, Aristotle is emphatic in his assertion that accidents 
also exist.'* Hence Being qua Being must provide a place for accidents as 
well as for entities or substances.'? 

The most serious objection to Owens’ interpretation of the relation 
between separate Entity and the sensible entities is that it tends to 
negate the pluralistic, differential aspects of those entities. These 
aspects are recognized by Owens (pp. 278, 297-298); but it is not clear 





14 Aristotle nowhere explicitly says this; it is inferred by Owens (pp. 162, 
164) from what Aristotle does say at Metaphysics T. 2. 1004a2-9; 3. 1005a33-b8. 

18 Metaphysics T. 2. 1003b16-19. 

16 Ibid. A. 30. 1025a14, 28; E. 2. 1027431. Cf. Posterior Analytics 1. 33. 88b32- 
33 


17 This is recognized by Owens himself on p. 185; ‘‘ ‘Being qua Being,’ in 
this concluding passage of E [1028a3-4], seems equated with Being as in the 


categories. This would extend ‘Being qua Being’ to accidents as well as to 
Entity.” 
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how this recognition is compatible with his view that Aristotle “re- 
duced them [forms and entities] to a pds év unity” (p. 297). Thus we 
find Owens emphasizing alternately the separation and difference 
between sensible and supersensible entities (“‘the nature of the Aristotel- 
ian Being is separate from sensible things. . .. What the Primary Philoso- 
phy studies is a nature different from the nature of any sensible thing” 
[p. 299])—and alternately the quasi-identity of sensible and super- 
sensible entities (“the Entity expressed in all sensible things . . . is 
primarily the Being of the separate Entities” [p. 298]). Owens does not 
seem to be concerned over the fact that his interpretation is quite 
similar to that of such Neo-platonic Greek commentators as Alexander 
of Aphrodisias and Asclepius (cf. pp. 8-11, 296). His attempt to dif- 
ferentiate Aristotle from Plato in this regard (pp. 297-300) involves 
the incompatible tendencies just noted.'* 

One consequence of this reduction of the being of sensible substances 
to that of the supersensible bears directly on the structure of the 
Metaphysics. Against the usual view that the “‘central books” of the 
Metaphysics (Z, H, ©) deal with sensible substances for their own sakes, 
i.e., because the analysis of such substances is an integral part of First 
Philosophy, Owens urges instead that Aristotle is concerned with them 
solely or primarily because they enable the mind to establish the 
existence of separate supersensible substance. Thus he describes Aris- 
totle’s program from Book E, Chapter 2, to Book I as follows: “Each 
of the ways in which Being is expressed may now be probed for possi- 
bilities of leading to separate Entity. The Beings known and admitted 
are those of the sensible world. From these should commence the 
process of establishing the higher type. Sensible Entity should be the 
‘way’ to separate Entity” (pp. 178-179). Throughout his analysis of 
these books, consequently, Owens insists on drawing attention to the 
manner in which these discussions may be viewed as “‘pointing in the 
direction of,” “prompting the search for,” “‘suggesting the necessity 
of,” “presenting the problem of,” “leading up to,” “‘laying the basis 
for establishing,” showing ‘‘ways of reaching,” a separate supersensible 





18It might be thought that this difficulty over the opposition between the 
diversity of forms and their reduction to unity is similar or parallel to the con- 
trast in Aristotle’s Physics between the doctrines that natural things have the 
sources of their motion within themselves (Physics II. 1) and that the primary 
source of motion is an external unmoved mover (ibid. VII. 1; VIII. 4, 5). But 
whereas this contrast can be explained by the difference between proximate and 
ultimate causes, Owens’ view of Aristotle’s metaphysical doctrine appears to 
involve a far more radical reduction in which the Aristotelian emphasis on the 
specific and peculiar characteristics of forms is submerged. 
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Entity (pp. 185, 202, 213, 220, 236, 259, 261, 271, 287, and passim). 
This emphasis, however, distorts the direct and extensive concern of 
these books of the Metaphysics with sensible substance itself. It is indeed 
true that at several points Aristotle states that the inquiry into sensible 
substance is preliminary to the study of separately existing forms.'*® But 
since he is content throughout Books Z-—® to discuss sensible sub- 
stance with only the briefest of references to these forms, such state- 
ments need not be interpreted as meaning that the inquiry into sensible 
substance is not itself of full-fledged metaphysical importance. They 
suggest rather that, since sensible substance is more knowable to us 
than is immaterial substance, the former should be studied first, and 
also that pure forms are the one kind of substance which is studied for 
its own sake only in First Philosophy, and not in the other sciences, 
whereas sensible substances are also studied in natural philosophy, 
although not gua being or qua substance.*° 

A final difficulty of Owens’ interpretation is that the Metaphysics 
does not carry out the kind of program which his interpretation has 
held to be necessary. As he recognizes, Book A “shows no interest in 
setting up a science of separate Entity, which treats universally of all 
Beings. . . . It makes no attempt to show how separate Entity is ex- 
pressed in every predication of Being, as the science outlined in E1 
would seem to require” (pp. 286-287; cf. pp. 289, 298). But instead of 
concluding from this that his interpretation of the relation of the being 
of sensible things to the being of supersensible Entity may be mistaken, 
Owens concludes rather that “we do not possess the positive treatment 
of the separate Entities belonging to the investigation which was 
initiated by A-E1” (p. 289), and that “the projected development .. . 
has not come down to posterity” (p. 298). It is anomalous, however, 
to draw from the absence of a doctrine which “‘is not stated explicitly 


—— 





19 Metaphysics Z. 3. 102gb3-12; 12. 1037a13-16; 17. 1041a7-9. 

2°In some of the passages where Owens purports to find references to a 
supersensible substance, his interpretation is quite doubtful. For example, 
when Aristotle in discussing accidental being writes: “‘But while the usual 
exists, can nothing be said to be always, or are there eternal things?” (Meta- 
physics E. 2. 1027a17-19), Owens interprets this as a reference to “a Being with- 
out matter, a separate Entity” (p. 185). But in the context of Aristotle’s dis- 
cussion it emerges clearly that by “eternal’’ he here means not eternal sub- 
stances but rather causal connections which are eternal only in the sense in which 
an eclipse of the moon, when it occurs through the earth’s interpc:.tion, em- 
bodies an eternal connection of cause and effect (cf. Posterior Analytics I. 8. 
75b21-36). In this sense all theoretic science deals with the eternal (cf. Nico- 
machean Ethics V1. 3. 1139b19 ff.). 
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in the surviving treatises” (p. 298) the conclusion that the doctrine 
which is stated explicitly is not complete. 


Ill 


The other main doctrinal problem treated by Owens is that of the 
consistency between Aristotle’s identification of substance with form 
and his denial that any universal can be a substance. In this connection 
Owens makes the same overemphasis on the form as we saw above in 
his overemphasis on the pure forms or immaterial substances. He de- 
clares repeatedly that Aristotle “‘reduces”’ the other three causes to the 
formal cause. Initially, this “‘reduction”’ of the causes is asserted with 
regard to “their ultimate explanation in a science,” and is balanced 
by the counterassertion that “both matter and form and efficiency are 
seen in the sensible universe. Neither matter nor efficiency has to be 
constructed or deduced from form” (p. 225). But subsequently the 
qualifying reference to “scientific explanation” is omitted, and it is 
stated flatly that the causes “‘are ultimately reduced to form” (p. 295; 
cf. pp. 237, 286, 290). The precise meaning of this “‘reduction,’’ how- 
ever, is not made clear. Now Aristotle does say that “the matter is 
unknowable in itself.” ** But the “in itself’ must be stressed. The 
essences which are treated in the physical sciences contain matter as 
well as form—e.g., they are like snubness rather than like curvature.” 
In the famous phrase of the De anima, they are ‘“‘enmattered formulable 
essences” (Ndvyou évudol).2* Hence they are defined and known in 
terms of matter as well as form.*4 Consequently, it is not correct to 
say that Aristotle “reduces” matter to form, in respect either of ex- 
istence or of knowledge. He himself accused Plato of such “‘reduction”’ 
when he declared that “‘the holders of the theory of Forms” mathe- 
matize physics by “separating” the physical forms from their matter.?5 

% Metaphysics Z. 10. 1036a8-9. 

Cf. Physics I. 2. 194a6; Metaphysics E. 1. 1025b31-32. 

23 De anima I. 1. 403a25 (Oxford trans.). 

4 Cf. ibid., 403a25 ff.; Physics Il. 2. 1gqar1 ff.; Metaphysics E. 1. 1025b28 ff. 
Owens’ description of this point is that‘‘ Natural Philosophy . . . adds the per se 
unknowable matter to the principle of knowability” (p. 240). This, however, 
seems to misrepresent the sense in which for Aristotle the essences and prin- 
ciples of knowability of physical substances themselves include matter. 

28 Physics II. 2. 193b35. One consequence of Owens’ depreciations of matter 
and of accident is that he is able to say, following Gilson, that Aristotle “‘ leaves 
the act of existence entirely outside the scope of his philosophy” (p. 184; cf. 
PP. 222, 253, 258, 296, 393, 418, 421). But this is because, as indicated above, 
Owens, like Gilson, makes Aristotle out to be far more of an “‘ essentialist”’ and a 
“formalist” than he really is. For Gilson’s presentation of Aristotle’s “‘ essential- 
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The ground on which Aristotle equates substance with form is that. 
the determinate characteristics which constitute a thing the specific 
kind of thing that it is derive to it from the form. And it is because a 
thing is known for what it is through these characteristics that Aristotle 
also stresses the connection of knowability with form. The problem 
which arises in this connection, however, is that the form as principle 
of knowability and definition seems to be a universal, in contradiction 
to Aristotle’s insistence that no universal is a substance.?® But on the 
other hand, if substance is individual, then it is not scientifically know- 
able or definable.?? 

Owens’ solution of this vexed problem is based on an extremely 
careful exegesis of the relevant texts. An important part of his solution 
is summarized in the following passage: 

The form is an Entity and a “this’’ without being of itself either singular or 
actually universal. Because it is not singular, it can be knowable and can be the 
principle of knowability for the singular thing. Knowledge of the form will be 
knowledge of the singular individual, because the form is identified per se with 
that singular thing as its act, and the form contains all the knowability found 
in the singular. At the same time the form can be Entity, because it is not 
actually universal [pp. 242-243]. 

As this statement shows, Owens distinguishes between a “‘this’”? and a 
‘singular’; in this he departs from many of the commentators, and 
in my opinion he makes a valid case for doing so. His careful exam- 
ination of the texts and of previous philological studies shows that 
Aristotle means by a “‘this” (74d€ 71) sometimes the singular composite 
substance and sometimes the form (which is separate in notion from 
matter), but never the universal, and that the form is the primary 
instance of ‘‘thisness’’ (pp. 241-245, 398-401). The difficulty with Owens’ 
solution, however, concerns the way in which the form can be “‘identi- 
fied per se with the singular thing as its act’”’ and yet not itself be singu- 
lar. The obvious answer would seem to be that the form is the 7d ri Rv 
elvat, the “what-IS-being,” of the singular thing and is hence essen- 
tially predicable of the singular.** But since the singular as such is not 
definable,?® and definition is of the 7d ri Rv elvat,*® does it not follow, 
that the form is universal and hence not substance? Owens’ negative 
reply constitutes the remainder of his solution of the general problem. 


ism,” cf. L’ Etre et Pessence (Paris, 1948), pp. 46 ff.; Being and Some Philosophers 
(Toronto, 1949), pp. 42 ff. 
26 Metaphysics B. 6. 1003a7-13; Z. 13. 1038b8 ff. 
*7 Ibid. B. 4. 999a26 ff.; 6. 1003a13-17; Z. 15. 1039b27 ff. 
28 Cf. ibid. Z. 4. 102gb13 ff., and Owens’ discussion of this text, pp. 214 ff. 
29 Metaphysics Z. 15. 1039b27 ff. 30 Ibid. Z. 5. 1031a12. 
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He here makes copious use of a text in Book M in which Aristotle} after 
distinguishing between actual and potential knowledge, says: ‘““The 
potency, being, as matter, universal and indefinite, deals with the 
universal and indefinite; but the actuality, being definite, deals with a 
definite object—being a ‘this,’ it deals with a ‘this.’” ** From this 
text Owens concludes that the form can be what is known (and pre- 
sumably defined) without being universal, since it is only potential 
knowledge which is of the universal, while actual knowledge is of the 
**this,”’ and hence not of the universal: 

The form as seen in the thing is not universal. It is this definite form. That same 
form, however, is seen in other singular things, indefinitely numerous. Yet the 


knowledge of the form as seen in the one definite instance in a singular, is 
able to be applied indefinitely to all things in which that form happens to be 


found [p. 273]. 

This solution is worked out by Owens in careful detail. It constitutes, 
in my opinion, the most successful part of his book. What remains 
doubtful, however, is the sense in which the “same form” can be “‘seen 
in many other singulars” and yet not be universal. Does not this 
ability to be “seen in many” mean that the form is predicable of 
many, and that it hence is a universal and consequently not substance? 
If, on the other hand, the form is not a universal, then in what sense 
is it the “‘same”’ form which can be seen in many singulars? Owens uni- 
formly uses the term “same” in this connection (pp. 223, 243, 273, 
274), but without subjecting it to analysis in terms of Aristotle’s own 
distinctions of the various meanings of ‘‘same.” ® If by the “‘same” 
form he means the same in number, then how can it be found at the 
same time in things which are many and different in number? If he 
means the same in kind, then is it not universal? It will be seen that 
this alternative repeats the singular-universal alternative which Owens 
attempted to avoid by making the form neither singular nor actually 
universal. But it is difficult to see how the passage in Book M, referring 
as it does to knowledge rather than to being or to definition, can remove 
the problem of how the same form can be in many things without being 
universal. Moreover, as Owens notes (p. 243), there are several passages 
in which Aristotle seems to say that the form is the universal,** without 
making the distinction between potential and actual universality in 
relation to potential and actual knowledge on which Owens lays such 
heavy emphasis. 





| Ibid. M. 10. 1087a16-18 (trans. by Ross). 
# Ibid. A. 9. 1017b27 ff.; 1. 3. 1054492 ff. 
33 Cf. ibid. Z. 10. 1035b34-1036a; 11. 1036a28-29, 103743. 
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While, therefore, Owens’ solution is not entirely successful, it seems 
to me to be in the right direction. Since the crucial difficulty on this 
question stems from Aristotle’s insistence that no universal can be a 
substance, it would seem that a fuller analysis of his arguments to this 
effect might help further to remove the difficulty. In particular, 
Aristotle’s argument that “the substance of each thing is peculiar to 
it” *4 requires fuller analysis of what is meant here by “peculiar” 
(té.os). If this is to be consistent with Aristotle’s equation of substance 
with the form, which is susceptible of a universal definition, then the 
meaning of “peculiar” cannot involve the kind of complete uniqueness 
which forbids all repeatable characteristics; it must instead be close 
to the sense in which he says “the last differentia” is “‘the substance 
of the thing.” *5 

Much of this examination of Owens’ interpretation of the Meta- 
physics has been adversely critical. Were it not that Owens himself is 
careful to differentiate Aristotle’s doctrines from Plato’s, my criticisms 
of his interpretation might be summed up by saying that on all the 
major issues—the subject matter of First Philosophy, the relation of 
sensible to nonsensible substances, the relation of the formal cause to 
the other causes—he Platonizes Aristotle. Yet even from what in my 
opinion are his errors, much can be learned: they are never hastily 
conceived or capricious, but on the contrary are based on careful and 


sensitive study of the texts and on arguments which deserve respect 
even when they do not completely convince. A study of Owens’ book 


cannot but lead to a deepened appreciation of the complexities of 
Aristotle’s thought. 


ALAN GEWIRTH 
University of Chicago 





%4 Ibid. Z. 13. 1038b10. ** Ibid. Z. 12. 1038a1g-20. 
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SOVIET LEGAL PHILOSOPHY. Edited by Joun N. Hazarp. 
Trans. by Hucn W. Bass. Twentieth Century Legal Philosophy 
Series. Vol. V. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1951. 
Pp. xxxvii, 465. $7.50. 

Except for those thoroughly familiar with the literature of Marxist 
political and legal development during the past fifty years, acquaint- 
ance with the material in this volume shouid be a prerequisite to analy- 
sis of Marxist and Soviet law or politics. This fifth volume in the 
Twentieth Century Legal Philosophy Series is in many ways the most 
useful collection of documents that has been presented in English, and 
the editor and translator have done an excellent job within the scope 
of a single volume. The Introduction by Hazard is judicious and suc- 
cinct; while I cannot pass on the accuracy of the translation, the text 
is in good and readable Engiish, and the translator seems careful to 
footnote difficulties of interpretation. We are not likely to see, unless 
present circumstances change rather drastically, a history of the intel- 
lectual development of Soviet political ideology better than that pre- 
sented in this collection of the writings of Soviet “spokesmen.” 

Now, of course, Soviet spokesmen are likely to change rather sud- 
denly ; one of the fascinating qualities of this book is the documentation 
of these dramatic shifts in ideological policy for which new spokesmen 
are required. It would be a tragic error, however, to dismiss these 
“spokesmen” as incapable or inept. There is evidence here of real 
scholarly ability, historical competence, and some rather profound 
analytical facility. Yet, it is impossible to escape the conclusion that all 
scholarship, competence, and facility are subservient to the current 
expedient dictate of the Politburo. Those who have wondered how the 
intellectual shifts in theoretical Marxism have met the intensification 
of the monopoly of power and the disparagement of the “withering 
away of the state” will find the answers here. (An informative supple- 
ment to the material in this volume is the recent astute analysis of 
Calvin B. Hoover, “The Soviet State Fails to Wither,” in Foreign 
Affairs, Oct., 1952.) 

These selections begin with a 1919 speech by Lenin entitled “The 
State,” which emphasizes the doctrine of class struggle, assuring stu- 
dents that the machine of capitalism will be “broken up.” “There 
will,” concludes Lenin, “then be neither state nor exploitation.” P. I. 
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Stuchka’s General Theory of Law (1921), which follows, is rather in 
the classical tradition of juristic theory. His task was to set up the legal 
framework which would support the New Economic Policy of the 
early regime; this critique of individualistic theories is interesting and 
often stimulating. He develops a concept of the corporate person as the 
proper subject of juristic attention under present social conditions, es- 
pecially in the social structure of socialism. The individualism of dem- 
ocratic theory is, of course, the special antithesis of this theory of legal 
process. Two selections from M. A. Reisner are included at this point 
as representative of an “imaginative thinker who was attempting to 
bridge the gap between the old and the new,” but who had “no last- 
ing influence upon the development of Soviet legal philosophy.” 
Evgenii Bronislavovich Pashukanis is one of the most important and 
representative figures in this development. In 1924 he published The 
General Theory of Law and Marxism, a work which was translated 
into German and widely read outside the Soviet Union. At this time 
Pashukanis was a vigorous proponent of the doctrine of the withering 
away of the state, and for him this plainly implied the withering away 
of the processes of law and juridical forms. This dim future for law in 
the socialist state followed from his analysis of law as essentially an 
embodiment of the rules of procedure of the market place. This “com- 
modity-exchange theory” of the origin and development of law clearly 


pointed to its bourgeois origin and likewise to its inevitable atrophy in 
the gradual achievement of the economically classless society. 


The concepts of crime and punishment . . . are the most essestial defini- 
tions of the legal form; liberation from them will be possible only when the 
juridic superstructure shall in general begin to die out. And insofar as we 
begin—actually, and not merely as a matter of profession—to be rid of these 
concepts and to get along without them, this will be the best token of the 
fact that the narrow horizons of bourgeois law are finally evaporating before 
us [p. 225]. 

Perhaps that parenthetical insertion—‘actually, and not merely as 
@ matter of profession”—was an unfortunate addendum for Pashu- 
kanis. At any rate, in 1929 Stalin made a speech attacking “The Right 
Deviation in the Communist Party of Bolsheviks.” While this speech 
was ostensibly a tirade against Bukharinists, it is representative of the 
oracular position which had been assumed by Stalin in matters of po- 
litical and legal theory. The editors of the collection have wisely in- 
serted this speech, as well as a brief extract from the “Political Report 
of the Central (Party) Committee to the XVI Congress, 1930,” in 
chronological order. Thus, after this unassailable revelation of the 
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new ideology, it is not surprising to find Pashukanis in 1930 publish- 
ing The Soviet State and the Revolution in Law, wherein he hastens 
to confess the mistakes of his former view. 

What Pashukanis was mistaken about becomes apparent in a com- 

parison of the above quotation from his work with the “Political Re- 
port” of 1930: 
We are for the withering away of the state, while at the same time we stand 
for strengthening the dictatorship of the proletariat which represents the 
most potent and mighty authority of all the state authorities that have ex- 
isted down to this time. The highest development of state authority to the end 
of making ready the conditiens for the withering away of state authority; 
there you have the Marxist formula. Is this “contradictory”? Yes, it is “con- 
tradictory.” But it is a living, vital contradiction and it completely reflects 
Marxist dialectics [p. 235]. 

Pashukanis performs some pretty adroit semantic manipulation, of- 
fers his older brain child for sacrifice, and beats his breast resoundingly 
in an eflort to get himself baptized into the new ideology. After re- 
peated confessions of error and mistake, he falls on his knees: 

The essence of the matter is that the transition period—when the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat is carrying the revolutionary transition from capitalism 
to communism into effect—cannot be regarded as a special and final social- 
economic conception, and it is therefore impossible to create for it a special 
and final system of law. . . . To create a system of proletarian law which is 
as final as were the systems of bourgeois feudal law .. . is to turn one’s back 
on economics and on policy whereas we jurists must do precisely the op- 
posite: face economics, policy, and classes. . . . I think that this aspiration 
. . . to palm off a special and final system of law upon us is an attempt to 
deprive us in our practical work of that which is more necessary to us than 
anything else—political ‘elasticity [p. 271 f., 278]. 

Thus is made brazenly clear the first step in the development of So- 
viet ideology from Marxist ideology. Manifestly, a power monopoly on 
the make is not inclined to tolerate discussion of the withering away of 
that power; yet the abandonment or adjustment of this most funda- 
mental of Marxist ideological tenets, even at this relatively late date, 
obviously induced in Soviet intellectuals great worry, frustration, and 
anxiety. ; 

“Political elasticity” became the order of the day, but apparently 
Pashukanis was not elastic enough or his stretch came too late, for in 
1937 the previously unheralded P. Yudin hatcheted him into oblivion. 
(Of Pashukanis’ ultimate fate, Hazard tersely remarks: “He simply 
disappeared.”) Pashukanis’ rhetoric could hardly be called restrained, 
but Yudin is more masterful in the use of invective, scorn, ridicule, 
and indictment for treason. Pashukanis was identified with the Buk- 
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harinism which Stalin had denounced, and by association he became 
an enemy of the state. 

The interpretation of Marxist doctrine enunciated by Yudin is very 
simple. It is, in essence, a renunciation of the orthodox Marx-Engels 
principle that the last act of the state will be the expropriation of the 
means of production, and thereafter the sole function of socialist so- 
ciety will be the administration of the processes of production and 
distribution, not an administration or legal control of persons. By an 
extremely “elastic” interpretation of the “temporary dictatorship of the 
proletariat,” the new Soviet ideology accommodates Marxist ideology 
to the police state. Yudin is very specific in his clarification of this re- 
vised interpretation of Marxist doctrine: 

Lenin’s teaching is that the bourgeois state does not wither away... . It 
means . . . the creation of new organs of revolutionary authority; the demoli- 
tion of the bourgeois bureaucratic machine and the creation of a machine of 
the authority of the proletarian dictatorship to take its place. . . . We must 
be rid, once and for all, of the hostile theories which strive to show that the 
state must necessarily wither away at the present stage. . . . One must posi- 
tively wonder at the ability of “specialists” in the law to arrive at conclu- 
sions that the civil law was liquidated. Soviet socialist civil law must be 
completely reestablished [pp. 287, 295 f., 300]. 

So is accomplished the purge of one of the most fundamental doctrines 
of Marxist ideology: the withering away of the state and the conse- 
quent decline of civil law and police power. To cling to the old ortho- 
doxy of “withering” now becomes not only wrong and ridiculous, but 
treasonable: “The counter-revolutionary, Trotsky-Bukharin character 
of these theorems needs no demonstration” (p. 296). 

This last sentence is very interesting, inasmuch as it places the origin 
of the “new” interpretation of the withering away of the state back in 
the early days of the party regime. This is true; the so-called “new” 
Soviet ideology is, in fact, perfectly consistent with the doctrinaire in- 
terpretation of Marx laid down by Lenin. In 1917 Lenin yielded Marx- 
ist theory to the expedient demands of a monopoly of power, and the 
“dictatorship of the proletariat” began to be reinterpreted as the 
“dictatorship of the party.” Here began the denial of the doctrine of 
the withering away of the state, and Lenin drew the blueprint in 
State and Revolution (written in 1917, published in 1918). A careful 
analysis of Lenin’s interpretation at that time would have given fair 
warning of what was likely to happen to this ingredient of Marxist 
ideology, but apparently this prognosis was not clear even to Soviet 
thinkers themselves. It is true, nevertheless, that what Stalin and his 
spokesmen have elaborated as ideological justification of the monopoly 
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of party power and Soviet law is quite consistent with Lenin’s inter- 
pretations from 1917 on. Note, for example, the fuller explanation of 
the breaking up of the capitalist machine in the 1919 selection which 
begins this volume: 


When there shall be no more the possibility of exploitation in the world, 
when there shall be no more possessors of land or of factories, when there 
shall be no more surfeiting of some while others are starving—only then, 
when these possibilities shall exist no more, will we turn this machine over 
to be broken up [p. 15]. 


The argument may be advanced, however, that Lenin continued to 
endorse strongly the doctrine of the withering away of the state—and 
this would also be true. To the person who finds it difficult to compre- 
hend the “vital contradiction” of “Marxist dialectics,” the develop- 
ment of Communist ideology presents a baffling and irritating confu- 
sion of meaning and intent. If the non-Marxist can for a moment be 
amused rather than irritated, he might remark that the Marxist can’t 
have his proletariat and eat it too. I have suggested that Lenin laid 
the ground for the revision of the “dictatorship of the proletariat” into 
the “dictatorship of the party”; it seems to me rather clear that Soviet 
ideology has developed consistently on that ground, manifesting an in- 
creasing regard for the dictatorship and a decreasing concern for the 
proletariat. Is it then fair to say that Marxism has become merely sym- 
bolic in Soviet ideology? At least it is difficult to imagine Marx coun- 
tenancing appeals based on “fatherland” and making “our state” 
strong. (The Russian Menace to Europe, by Marx and Engels, a work 
suppressed by Stalin in the USSR, has recently been printed by The 
Free Press, Glencoe, Ill.) Can one assume that the astute Lenin mis- 
calculated probabilities when he laid down the conditions of handing 
over the power of the party “machine”? It is hard to believe. Yet, the 
“orthodox” Marxist who contends that Soviet ideology is perverted 
Marxism can find good substantiation for his argument. On the other 
hand, it seems to me equally legitimate (and I confess I incline to 
this view) to argue that the Soviet development of Marxism is simply 
the working out of the practical implications of that theory. At any 
rate, these selections evidence the increasing attention given to the 
“only then” restriction on the promise thai the state will wither away. 

Soviet theorists have been occupied with the implications of “only 
then,” with the gradual demolition of the view that the state is going 
to wither away during the present regime. When Pashukanis was 
ousted, Vyshinsky became head of the Institute of Law of the Academy 
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of Sciences. The selection reprinted here, published in 1938, empha- 
sizes the necessity for a monopoly of power in the “party” class: 


The attempt to preach the idea of the inevitable withering away of army 
and fleet here and now—an attempt, consequently, to upset the work of in- 
tensifying and making strong our capacity of defense—was aimed at handing 
our country over into the power of her enemies with her hands tied [p. 311]. 
The task of “scientific workers” in the science of law is to extirpate 
the “provocateur fabrications,” purge the mud and trash of hostile 
theories: “‘A broad field has been cleared for fruitful and creative work 
in aid of our soviet fatherland and for the welfare of our soviet people 
and of socialism.” The frayed tag of “dictatorship of the proletariat” 
has become almost completely detached from the Soviet monopoly of 
power. “The tasks confronting us at the present time require work 
which is directed at making the soviet law and the soviet state strong” 
(p. 331). In these tasks, law is “to be exercised by society or by the 
class dominant in society . . . as an administrative lever” (pp. 332-333). 

The next selection in the volume is the “Report to the XVIII 
Party Congress” made by Stalin in 1939, in which he enunciated the 
now familiar argument that the dictatorship must persist as long as 
the threat of capitalist encirclement remains: 


Will the state be preserved among us likewise during the period of com- 
munism as well? The answer is “yes”: it will be preserved unless capitalist 
encirclement shall have been liquidated and the danger of military attacks 
from without eliminated. . . . The answer is “no”: the state will not be pre- 
served and will wither away if capitalist encirclement shall have been liqui- 
dated and replaced by socialist encirclement [p. 349]. 

It can hardly be argued that this is not entirely consistent with Lenin’s 
speech of 1919. The suggestion made by Lenin in State and Revolu- 
tion as to how Marxist theory was to be accommodated to this new 
interpretation of the “dictatorship” is the main theme of a selection 
from The Theory of the State and Law (1940), by S. A. Golunskii 
and M. S. Strogovich (the former was a delegate to the San Francisco 
and Potsdam Conferences). The official interpretation of dictatorship 
having now been established and all contrary views purged, the work 
of Golunskii and Strogovich is a positive, constructive effort to develop 
the implications of the distinction between socialist society (as the tran- 
sition stage from capitalism) and communist society (as the ultimate, 
if long-postponed, goal). This distinction was propounded by Lenin 
in State and Revolution. One of the most important developments of 
this discrimination of stages in the process from capitalism through 
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socialism to communism is the doctrine that while the transition from 
capitalism to socialism can be accomplished only by revolution, the 
transition from socialism to coramunism must “take place gradually: 
by the evolutionary process.” By this time, it is clear that the terms 
“dictatorship” and “proletariat” have lost any meaningful reference, 
have become symbols adjustable to the dictate of current interpreta- 
tion, allowing thereby broad semantic flexibility. 


The dictatorship of the proletariat, as Lenin has pointed out, is authority 
dictatorial after a new fashion: as against the bourgeoisie; and democratic 
after a new fashion: as regards the proletarians and the have-nots in gen- 
eral. . . . The dictatorship of the majority over the minority—which the 
proletarian dictatorship is—is possible only if this majority takes an active 
part in making state authority effective and employs all its political and civil 
rights [p. 363]. 

The function of socialist law during the transition stage of evolution 
is, of course, to exterminate all surviving elements of capitalist thought 
and practice. To this end, complete obedience is demanded for all 
legislation, decrees, and directives which “established the norms of 
socialist law” (p. 392). Socialist law is directed at “compelling the 
observance of discipline by U.S.S.R. citizens who, by reason of the 
survivals of capitalism still remaining in their consciousness, violate 
socialist discipline or fail to fulfill the rules of socialist common life 
or socialist legislation” (p. 300). 

It is to be expected that Golunskii and Strogovich find all bourgeois 
juristic theories—natural law, Kant, historical, Hegel, realist, psycho- 
logical, and normative—to be deliberate or unwitting apologies for 
capitalist private property. It is interesting to note the analysis of the 
present condition of our jurisprudence and legal structure. Following 
a discussion of the normative theory, these theorists conclude: 


This theory symbolizes the abrupt decline of bourgeois legal thought.... 
When Ihering was writing (in the middle of the nineteenth century) the 
bourgeoisie still had faith that it would know how to defend its class inter- 
ests by legal means, and the law was regarded as an instrumentality of capi- 
tal’s offensive. During the universal crisis of capitalism the bourgeoisie relies 
far more heavily on direct violence—on the force of the bayonet and the 
lash—than on the strength of legal norms [pp. 421-422]. 


-The volume ends with two short selections from Vyshinsky and I. P. 
Trainin. 


These admirable selections document the fairly consistent develop- 
ment of Soviet theory since the revolution. Of course, Lenin’s interpre- 
tation of the “dictatorship” and of “withering” can be called an ex- 
pedient adaptation of orthodox Marxism to a developing monopoly of 
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power; while even some Marxist theorists did not seem to grasp the 
implications of the new line, it seems clear that the dictatorship has 
followed a consistent and persistent policy for the thirty-odd years of 
its existence, and there is no reason to suppose that the policy or ideol- 
ogy is likely to change. Theorists like Golunskii and Strogovich ought 
to have learned greater caution than is shown in the following state- 
ment: “law, like the state, can wither away only when socialism shall 
have triumphed in all—or at least in the principal—countries and 
capitalistic encirclement shall have been destroyed” (p. 400). Stalin 
made no such allowance of “principal countries”; in fact, he added 
to the threat of capitalist encirclement the ever useful excuse of dicta- 
torship, “danger of military attacks from without.” If Golunskii and 
Strogovich want to keep a place to put their hats, they had better 
remember what happened to Pashukanis when he inserted editorial 
parentheses into the doctrine. 


GLENN NEGLEY 
Duke University 


JUSTICE. An Historical and Philosophical Essay. By Grorcio Det 
Veccuio. Edited with additional notes by A. H. Campspe.y. Edin- 
burgh, Edinburgh University Press, 1952. Pp. xx, 236. 30/-net. 


This work is a translation of the fourth Italian edition (1951) of 
Professor Del Vecchio’s La giustizia. The translation has been carried 
out by Lady Guthrie, and the work as a whole has been edited by the 
professor of public law in the University of Edinburgh. The edition 
contains the inaugural lecture on justice, delivered before the Univer- 
sity of Rome in 1922, which gives the volume its title, together with 
two papers dealing with the justification of punishment, which are 
introduced in the form of appendixes. Lecture and appendixes alike 
are supplemented by extensive notes by Professor Del Vecchio, usually 
referring to the views of other writers but sometimes clarifying points 
in the text and citing evidence in defense of the many broad generali- 
zations which necessarily have to be made in a work of this kind. 
The result is a work of undoubted scholarship and of at least some 
philosophical significance. 

The central thesis expounded by Del Vecchio is to be found in the 
lecture, and is an attempt to solve what he calls “the problem” of 
justice. The problem, as he sees it, is to find a true generic definition 
of justice, in terms of which it may be possible to define both legal and 
ideal justice. In the most general sense, he says, justice is a conformity, 
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a congruence, a proportion of some kind. In this sense, not only a 
law or a judgment, but also a forecast, a critical observation, a logical 
process, or an arithmetical calculation may be described as just. But it 
is not every congruence or correspondence which realizes the idea of 
justice but only that congruence which manifests itself in relations 
between persons. In its “true and proper sense,” justice is “a principle 
of co-ordination between subjective beings.” 

To understand what is meant by this we have to begin with “one 
of the basic canons of critical idealism.” It is this: 

The subject or self, by the fact that it is self-aware, necessarily posits an ob- 
ject as against itself, which, in that it is posited by the self, belongs to the 
field of self-awareness. The antithesis between self and not-self is ruled by 
and understood by the self as such, which indeed exists and develops by and 
in this persistent duplication and, as it were, mirroring of itself [p. 77]. 
Such is the canon. Stripped of unnecessary verbiage, it is essentially 
the Kantian principle that knowledge of the self involves or presup- 
poses a knowledge of objects. 

But there is another principle which, the author says, critical phi- 
losophy has not so clearly discerned. This is the principle that “the 
object which the subject contraposits to itself may in its turn be recog- 
nised as a subject by the subject” ; which, being interpreted, means that 
persons may recognize some of the objects around them as being 
other persons. This involves the further principle that the subject may 
contraposit itself as object to a subject other than itself; that is, that 
persons can know that they are being themselves recognized as other 
persons by persons other than themselves. (The reader will note the 
ambiguous use of the word “object,” which is being used in the first 
case. to refer to a physical object and in the second case simply to the 
relationship of being external to oneself.) In this recognition of an- 
other object as a subject, and of the subject itself as object to another 
subject, is to be found an awareness of a new kind of relation, an 
intersubjective relation. Our awareness of this relation is a necessary 
element in human consciousness. Even if a person were to live without 
ever encountering any other person, his thought about himself would 
necessarily include an awareness of himself as object to a possible other 
subject. “For our task,” he writes, 
this principle above all must be firmly held: that there is a specific form of 
consciousness which we may call trans-subjective consciousness, through 
which the subject posits himself as an object in relation to others and rec- 
ognises himself as an element in a net of interrelations between selves; that 


there is, in short, an objective consciousness of self, whereby the subjective 
self becomes co-ordinated with other selves [p. 80]. 
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Justice is “the true and proper name of [this] fundamental mode of 
consciousness.” The logical elements involved in the notion of justice 
correspond to the necessary features of this form of consciousness. 
These elements are (1) bilaterality, i.e., all subjects are placed ideally 
on the same plane and are represented each as a function of the other; 
(2) parity, ie., we assume an initial equality among subjects; (3) 
reciprocity or inseparable correlation, e.g., claim goes with obligation, 
superiority with subordination; (4) requital, i.e., every act performed 
by anyone toward another implies the virtual authorization of a sim- 
ilar act between the same subjects, supposing their parts to be reversed; 
(5) reward, i.e., an act of service by one subject to another renders 
necessary an equivalent service on the part of the latter to the former. 
All these principles describe certain necessary forms or certain neces- 
sary “modes of behaviour” of the transsubjective consciousness. 

But there is a serious difficulty involved here which Professor Del 
Vecchio clearly sees. All the principles now mentioned are formal 
principles. How then do they acquire a moral content? How can purely 
logical principles appear also as principles of moral obligation? His 
answer to this problem is that a transference from the one to the 
other, from the recognition of a formal principle to the recognition 
of an ideal content, is made possible and justified by an identity of 
motive in the transsubjective consciousness. His own statement of the 
matter is highly obscure, but runs as follows: 


That same fundamental motive of consciousness (the overcoming of indi- 
viduality, the trans-subjective or metegoistical attitude, the projection of the 
self in the semblance of the alter) which renders possible the formal con- 
ception of justice, constitutes also the fulcrum and the basis of an absolute 
requirement which may never be completely realised, but which yet pre- 
serves its value as an ideal requirement and criterion beyond every empiri- 
cal realisation or non-realisation, and which also bears, par excellence, the 
name of justice. 

This identity of origin of the formal notion and of the absolute require- 
ment, or, if it must be so called, of justice considered from the “logical” and 
from the “deontological” standpoint, explains amongst other things how the 
same maxims which in themselves have properly a formal significance (e.g., 
suum cuique and alterum non laedere) may be commonly understood and 
appealed to as if they had a content, that is, with reference to a standard 


which in reality is not expressed by them, but is tacitly proferred by con- 
sciousness itself [pp. 114-115]. : 


From this discussion, the distinction between justice and legality 
emerges as a distinction between a necessary form of the transsubjec- 
tive consciousness and the realization of that form under given histori- 
cal circumstances. The realization of the form may never be wholly 
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complete, but the ideal form and the practical realization of it are 
never, in any case, one and the same thing. The one, the ideal form, 
transcends historic changes and is invariable as between rational per- 
sons; the other, the outward realization of the form, changes with 
changing circumstances and is always only a more or less adequate 
manifestation of it. The ideal of justice often diverges from the re- 
quirements of law, even to the extent of appearing to come into 
conflict with them; yet the latter generally approximates to the former 
and always enshrines a large element of it. This is a measure of the 
truth that was to be found in the old theories of natural law. Legal 
justice, we are finally told, is the “historical precipitate” of the idea 
of justice: 


It is indeed a species or a determinate manifestation of that idea; a mani- 
festation which, in so far as it falls into the flux of historical becoming, is 
subject to the forms of the empiric world. But nothing would be more mis- 
taken than to confuse the idea itself with such a manifestation of it, or to 
consider the latter as the only possible manifestation [p. 155]. 

Professor Del Vecchio’s thesis, as will be seen, is intended as a signi- 
ficant contribution to the philosophy of law. Insofar as it is intelligible, 
it seems to me to be for the most part mistaken and, where not entirely 
mistaken, for the most part inadequate. Del Vecchio’s aim is to find a 
generic definition of justice, in terms of which it may be possible to 
distinguish between legal and ideal justice. This was also very largely 
Plato’s aim in The Republic, and there is no doubt that the quest has 
a most venerable history. The quest is nevertheless ill-conceived for 
one simple reason: the distinction between legal and ideal justice is 
itself ambiguous and, in its more important meanings, does not signify 
a distinction between the species of any single genus. 

The ambiguous nature of this distinction may be seen if we examine 
the notion of legal justice. In one of its meanings legal justice means 
moral justice insofar as it is imposed by or embodied in law; that is, 
it means legal justice in an ethical sense of the word “justice.” When 
we use the notion of legal justice in this way, it is understood that 
nothing could be legally just which was not also morally just, and that 
there may be things which are morally just but which could not be 
described as legally just, simply because they are not as yet subject to 
legislation. But we may also mean by legal justice anything which is 
prescribed by a due process of law; that is, we may mean by it justice 
in a legal and ethically neutral sense of that word. When we speak of 
legal justice in this sense, it is understood that what is legally just need 
not also be morally just, and need not therefore be legally just in the 
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previous sense of “legally just.” In short, the concept of justice itself is 
ambiguous, and this ambiguity has to be taken into account in any 
discussion of the nature of legal justice. In terms of this ambiguity in 
the notion of legal justice, the antithetical notion of ideal justice may 
mean either (a) moral justice in general, whether legal or nonlegal, 
that is, ideal justice in an ethical sense of the word “justice” or (b) 
ideal legal justice, that is, ideal justice in a legal sense of the word 
“justice.” The distinction between legal justice and ideal justice may 
accordingly be any one of the following three distinctions: it may be a 
distinction between (a) legal (positive) justice and legal (ethical) jus- 
tice; between (b) legal (positive) justice and moral justice in general, or 
between (c) legal (ethical) justice and moral justice in general. Usually, 
however, the distinction understood by the antithesis is the second of 
these three. 

Of these distinctions only the third fits at all comfortably within the 
framework of Professor Del Vecchio’s thesis. Legal justice (in the 
ethical sense) is indeed a species of moral justice in general, the other 
species being nonlegal or natural justice. If this were indeed the dis- 
tinction, which Professor Del Vecchio had in mind, then his thesis 
would be at least plausible. It would, however, be wholly inadequate. 
According to the doctrine, natural or nonlegal justice, being another 
species of ethical justice, should now also be regarded, presumably, 
as an external realization of the idea of justice, i.e., of the necessary 
form of the transsubjective consciousness, etc. What, then, in terms 
of the doctrine, is the distinction between legal justice (in the ethical 
sense) and nonlegal or natural justice, and what account is to be 
given of the need for law? If the necessary form of the transsubjective 
consciousness, i.e., the idea of justice, can be realized in unlegalized 
social and personal arrangements, then the definition of legal justice, 
and the justification of it, must be made in terms of some character- 
istic of legal justice over and above the characteristic of its being the 
realization of the necessary form of the transsubjective consciousness. 
Even as a very general contribution to the philosophy of law, therefore, 
Professor Del Vecchio’s thesis is, at best, seriously defective and in- 
adequate. 

The distinctions which we usually have in mind, however, in dis- 
tinguishing between legal and ideal justice are the first and second 
distinctions above, more especially the second. Of neither can it be 
seriously argued that it represents a distinction between the species of 
a common genus. The distinction between legal (positive) justice and 
legal (ethical) justice is a distinction between two different kinds of 
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“justice,” it is true, but only in an ambiguous sense of the word “‘justice.” 
So also is the distinction between legal (positive) justice and moral 
justice in general. Neither represents a distinction between two vari- 
eties of the same kind of justice. There might still be some plausibility 
to Del Vecchio’s thesis, of course, if it could be shown that justice in 
the legal and ethical senses were two special cases of a more general 
kind of justice. But this cannot be done. There need be nothing in 
common, for example, between (a) what is upheld by law but not 
necessarily morally right, and (b) what is morally right but not neces- 
sarily upheld by law. Yet without some common characteristics one 
cannot define ahy genus to which these could belong as species. One 
cannot but conclude, therefore, that at its worst, and for the most 
part, Professor Del Vecchio’s thesis is just plainly mistaken. 

Professor Del Vecchio’s failure to see the ambiguity in the concept 
of justice leads him, indeed, into all kinds of serious difficulties. A very 
good example of this is to be found in Section XIII where he tries 
to analyze the nature of legal justice. He wants a single definition of 
this notion, but he does not want to define it as a purely ethical nor yet 
as a purely legal notion. He does not want to define it in such a way as 
to imply that everything which is prescribed by law is morally just, nor 
yet to define it in such a way that everything which is prescribed by 
law could be morally wrong or indifferent. He wants to do justice to 
what appears to him to be two elements within the one general notion. 
In an attempt to deal honestly with the problems involved, he is driven 
to acquiesce finally in an ambivalent attitude, according to which 
there is and yet there is not an antithesis between legal and ideal 
justice. “Granted,” he writes, “that justice is not identical with legal- 
ity”—which in one sense, of course, it is—‘‘it does not follow that these 
ideas are necessarily contradictory; rather they can and should up to 
a point coincide, the first being reflected more or less adequately in 
the second” (p. 156). “For all that,” he says, “there is still the possi- 
bility of a conflict between justice absolutely considered and legality 
or empirical and positive justice” (p. 157). What he has failed to see 
is that the concept of justice is not one concept but two concepts, each 
requiring to be defined independently. Had he seen this, he would 
have seen that the notion of legal justice, as employed by him, was 
also ambiguous, and that on one set of definitions there is an antith- 
esis between legal and ideal justice, while on another there is not. 
But this would have involved abandoning the quest for a single defi- 
nition of these notions and abandoning the whole philosophical thesis 
on which he had embarked. 
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Professor Del Vecchio’s treatment of the question of punishment in 
the two appendixes is philosophically less important, but in conception 
considerably more enlightened. Without being a utilitarian, he makes 
a strong and very eloquent plea for the abolition from legal systems 
of purely retributive forms of punishment, and for safeguarding the 
dignity of the human being even though he may be a criminal. These 
two essays show also a considerable shift in general emphasis from that 
revealed in the lecture. While in the lecture Professor Del Vecchio 
appears as a conservative granting the need for cautious change, in 
the appendixes he appears very definitely as a champion of legal re- 
form, granting the necessity of preserving what is best in the heritage 
of the past. It may not be entirely irrelevant to note in this connection 
that the lecture was written in the year in which Mussolini rose to 
power in Italy, while the appendixes were written when Mussolini’s 
regime had passed, or was about to pass, into oblivion. 

A word, in conclusion, about this translation, The present re- 
viewer is not competent to judge of the accuracy of the text, but it is 
clear that both Lady Guthrie and Professor Campbell have spared no 
pains in the attempt to present the author’s thought faithfully to Eng- 
lish readers. They have presented it also, difficult and complex as it is, 
in strong and for the most part clear English. British and American 
students of legal philosophy are greatly indebted to them for their 


work, which is likely to remain standard for many years to come. 


W. J. REES 


St. Davids 
Haverfordwest, Wales 


MARSILIUS OF PADUA. The Defender of Peace. Vol. I: Marsil- 
ius of Padua and Medieval Political Philosophy. By ALAN GewirTH. 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1951. Pp. xvi, 342. $4.75. 
Professor Gewirth makes much of the “lack of any adequate study 

of Marsilius in English.” He finds in it the justification, if only a 

“peripheral” or “supplementary” one, of his own work. He deplores 

the fact that “concerning no other medieval thinker do partisan atti- 

tudes persist with such vehemence.” He believes that the question as 
to whether a doctrine is “new” or “old,” “modern” or “medieval,” has 
nothing to do with either its meaning or its value. With infinite pains, 
he sets out to compensate for many misconceptions and to assess the 
correct “dimensions of meaning” of Marsilius’ political philosophy. It 
is gratifying for one whom he more than once takes to task for having 
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tried to read through the “secret” of Marsilius, to find that in the 
end the young American scholar does not fall short of most previous 
interpreters in emphasizing the revolutionary and, as he calls it, the 
“prophetic” character of Marsilius’ “project,” the outcome of which, 
he maintains, was nothing less than the “modern world.” 

To begin with Professor Gewirth’s assertion that there is no adequate 
study of Marsilius in English, this cannot but sound surprising. It is 
to an Englishman, the late Professor Previté-Orton, that we owe one 
of the best modern editions of Marsilius’ Defensor Pacis. It was he 
who, in three short but admirably lucid essays, laid the foundations 
of the modern, critical approach to Marsilius of Padua. Surely length 
is not the measure of scholarly achievement. If it were, Professor Ge- 
wirth’s 342 pages would be an outstanding example of scholarship. 
For my part, I cannot help thinking that the real and valuable con- 
tribution which he makes to the study of Marsilius could have been 
condensed into a smaller compass. His line of approach seems at times 
cunningly devised to make things more complicated than they are. 
Many simple issues are obscured rather than cleared by elaborate and 
often incomprehensible language. I have already mentioned “dimen- 
sions of meaning.” I could easily draw up a list of expressions and 
sentences which sound very strange indeed. Thus, on page 208, Pro- 
fessor Gewirth comments on Marsilius’ theory of popular sovereignty 
in this way: “The combination of this biological conception and 
‘demonstrative method leads to an ascription of necessary non-perverti- 
bility to the processes of the human will as rigorous as the necessities 
which Marsilius conceives to be involved in the processes of nature.” On 
page 310 he writes: “The internalism of Aristotle’s finalistic orienta- 
tion and of the Christian tradition gives way to an externalist empha- 
sis similar to the legalism of the Roman tradition, but without the 
latter’s ‘natural’ law.” I have long meditated on these and on many 
other passages, without, I confess, being able to understand what they 
mean. It may of course be that, to an ear that is accustomed to the 
English that is spoken and written in England, certain words and 
phrases sound new and disturbing. Expressions such as “eventuate,” 
“referral,” “organismic,” “political specificity,” “preservationist prin- 
ciples,” “volitional qualities,” “developmental conception,” “axiological 
emphasis,” and so forth’ may be familiar to better philosophers than 
I am. The point is: Could not Professor Gewirth have expressed him- 
self in a more simple and straightforward manner, if not indeed in 
better English? 


*“Plentitude of power” on page 226 is no doubt a misprint. 
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But I have no intention of continuing my comment on his book in 
this vein. I am, in fact, in agreement with its main contention. “The 
basis of Marsilius’ departure from the medieval tradition consists ini- 
tially in the fact that he dropped that tradition’s emphasis upon ulti- 
mate normative values as the justification of the State and as the 
central concern of political philosophy.” This means, if I take it cor- 
rectly, that Marsilius breaks away from the medieval and Christian 
notion of politics as subordinate to a moral ideal, an ideal which in 
turn was conceived as expressed once for all and as valid forever. 
There is much in the Defensor Pacis that is of absorbing interest for 
the theory of State and Church at the beginning of the modern era. 
But Professor Gewirth is certainly right in emphasizing this particular 
point as the main cause of Marsilius’ great historical significance. His 
analysis (in ch. ii) of that break, and of the reasons of it, is, I believe, 
the most interesting part of his book and the one which, in my view, 
will be read with more profit. 

The reason for the break must be sought first of all, according to 
Professor Gewirth, in Marsilius’ peculiar reading of Aristotle. More 
specifically, it was his “reorientation from final to efficient causes” that 
shifted the emphasis of political theory from the study of ends to the 
study of means, thus removing “the controlling position of moral and 
religious norms, of natural and divine law” in the realm of politics. 
Marsilius’ interpretation of Aristotle stands out in marked contrast 
to that of Aquinas. It is not however, Professor Gewirth maintains, 
the only platform of Marsilius’ challenging theory of State and Church. 
Next to Aristotle and the Bible, St. Augustine is cited more frequently 
than any author in the Defensor Pacis. It is therefore not enough to 
speak of Marsilius’ Aristotelianism. There is an Augustinian strain in 
his teaching, were it only in the negative sense that the Marsilian State 
corresponds, in a disturbing manner, to St. Augustine’s “earthly city.” 
Both St. Augustine and Marsilius can, in a way, be called “positivists,” 
in the sense that they next to completely eliminate moral values from 
their notion and definition of the “State.” The third source of Mar- 
silius’ political theory is Averroism, This has been mentioned many 
times in connection with the Defensor Pacis. But no one, to my knowl- 
edge, had gone so deeply into the difficult question as Professor Gewirth 
does in his treatment of several aspects of Marsilius’ thought. Some of 
the references he gives to the Latin Averroists—Siger of Brabant, Boe- 
thius of Dacia, John of Jandun—are extraordinarily illuminating and 
striking. Yet Professor Gewirth recommends “great caution in identify- 
ing the Averroism of Marsilius.” “The specifically political feature of 
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Marsilius’ Averroism consists in his completely secular approach to all 
aspects of the State, including those connected with religion.” Never- 
theless, it would be “overhasty” to describe Marsilius’ politics as ““amor- 
alistic.” His is not the Machiavellian notion of the State as the out- 
come of “ego-centric power-drive”; he is no Realpolitiker. Ultimately, 
his State is based on values of its own, though they are no longer the 
Christian values, but rather “the less spectacular but more pervasive 
non-Machiavellian secular bourgeois values of the modern era.” 

This brief summary of Professor Gewirth’s views on Marsilius’ basic 
assumptions shows how well aware he is of his author’s weltgeschicht- 
lich importance. No wonder that, notwithstanding his pledges to the 
contrary, he too, like most other students of Marsilius before him, 
proves himself unable to resist the fascination of the historical perspec- 
tives that are opened up by the Paduan thinker. With all that has been 
written on Marsilius, one would still wish to know much more of his 
life and times, of his “historical background,” of what Professor Ge- 
wirth describes as the “two chief political milieux of Marsilius’ life 
prior to the Defensor: republican Padua and Paris, which was the 
capitol [sic] of an absolutistic French kingdom.” Professor Gewirth does 
away with them in ten pages (pp. 20-31). Instead, we hear a lot about 
the far-reaching sequences of Marsilius’ thought, which he had started 
by declaring irrelevant. My objection is not to “historical perspectives” 
as such; far from that. It is to the curious haze that they cast upon 
Professor Gewirth’s painstaking endeavor to list all possible sources, to 
trace all possible parallels to Marsilius’ teaching. One has the impres- 
sion that he fails to see the wood because of the trees and that, had he 
only been more charitable to the work of other scholars with greater 
historical sense than his, he would perhaps have reached a better grasp 
of the main issues of medieval and modern political thought. I cannot 
here enter into a detailed discussion of all the points which are raised 
in the book and which I have found perplexing. I shall merely indicate 
some of the issues which I have in mind, as they arise from Pre‘essor 
Gewirth’s conclusions chapter after chapter. 

Thus, in his assessment of Marsilius’ theory of the State (ch. iii), 
Professor Gewirth does not hesitate to present him as an ancestor of 
Locke on one side, of Hobbes on the other.. Would it not have been 
more simple, and perhaps also historically more correct, to retrace in 
Marsilius the first rudiments of a doctrine of sovereignty which is in 
fact very finely analyzed on pages 112-125 and pages 256-257? With 
regard to Marsilius’ theory of law (ch. iv) Professor Gewirth has many 
valuable things to say about Marsilius’ “positivism.” The importance 
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of the break with the tradition of natural law cannot be overempha- 
sized, and I have already said how entirely I agree with the author in 
that respect. I, do, of course, dissent from his interpretation of Marsilius 
as a precursor of the modern doctrine of toleration, though I know 
that he is not alone in taking this view. But it is either an empty gen- 
eralization or a clear overstatement of the case to say that “his doctrine 
exhibits in clear detail the multiple rationale which historically under- 
lay one of the most significant developments of modern times.” The 
doctrine of popular sovereignty (ch. v.) is no doubt “the central thesis 
of Marsilius’ entire political philosophy.” Professor Gewirth is certainly 
right in devoting to the treatment of it his longest chapter. But I am 
not sure that he is quite aware of all the reservations which it is neces- 
sary to make in speaking of “popular sovereignty” in the Middle Ages. 
Indeed, I aim not even sure that it is appropriate to call the medieval 
Italian cities “democracies.” It may well be that “the crucial feature 
of the Marsilian system” lies in “the confidence in the people’s own 
abilities.” But it is rather astonishing to find a student of medieval 
political thought invoking the Constitution of the United States to 
prove that “the arguments against the Marsilian popular sovereignty 
are ... less facile than they might at first appear.” Finally, one cannot 
help feeling that Professor Gewirth is far from being sure of his ground 
when he ventures on the field of Church theory (ch. vii). There is 
much reference here to “the tradition,” as if, by the time when Mar- 
silius was writing, ecclesiology had already hardened in a well-defined 
body of accepted doctrines. But it is not quite clear whether the author 
is aware of the fact that the “papalist” doctrine to which he refers 
was in itself a novelty, no less startling than many of Marsilius’. If I 
am not mistaken, there have been many authoritative students of medi- 
eval political thought who have interpreted the Conciliar theory—of 
which, according to Professor Gewirth, Marsilius was “the founder”— 
as the last reaction of‘medievalism” rather than the dawn of the 
modern ages. He denies that Marsilius’ doctrine of the relation of State 
and Church can be described as “Byzantinism”; but he forgets to tell 
us—and the question has a certain interest, especially for England— 
if it may not appropriately be called “Erastian.” 

It is thus with mixed feelings that one closes Professor Gewirth’s 
book, of which much can be said, but not that it provides easy or com- 
fortable reading. Perhaps, if he had allowed his wide knowledge to 
sift, if he had not at all costs insisted on battling all along with writers 
with whom in the end he agrees, if—in one word—he had carefully 
rewritten his book to make his argument more clear and his plan better 
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apparent, his contribution to the understanding of Marsilius would be 
less disputable. 


A. P. D’ENTREVES 
Oxford University 


THE NEW SCIENCE OF POLITICS. An Introduction. By Eric 
VoEcELIN. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1952. Pp. xiv, 193. 
$3.00. 


Despite its brevity, this book is an attempt, on a grand scale, to 
criticize sociology as the science of society, and in its stead to erect a 
science of politics in terms of a theory of representation. Professor 
Voegelin claims that sociology has been unproductive as a science 
because, in its appropriation of the methods of the physical sciences to 
the study of society, it has insisted that these methods shall determine 
what evidence is theoretically relevant in its inquiry. Moreover, in 
being a purely descriptive science, sociology has accepted the modern 
distinction between fact and value and, as a consequence, has, been 
unconcerned with a science of order based on ontology. 

The real nature of society is to be discovered rather by looking at 
it as a “cosmion,” a little world, which is interpreted by its members. 
And a science of politics must begin with this body of self-interpretation 
as its original subject matter, and further clarify it. From this perspec- 
tive, a ruler may not merely represent society in its action in history, 
but the society itself may represent a transcendent, cosmological truth. 
In western history, Plato’s insight consisted in seeing that it is not 
enough that society should represent such cosmic truth: it must also 
represent the truth of the soul. Before this time man’s experience has 
been compact. Henceforth it must be viewed as differentiated, so 
that with the discovery of his soul man is able to stand in a new relation 
to God. But this view is still limited. For although man’s soul is opened 
toward God, he cannot yet be in a relation of mutuality with Him. It 
is only with Christianity, through the doctrine of Grace, that such a 
relationship is established. But the spirit of man cannot be represented 
by a temporal, political organization. It can only be represented by 
the church. Hence with the triumph of Christianity man receives a 
double representation. And, according to Professor Voegelin, moder- 
nity, or gnosticism, is seen to be the attempt to realize the Kingdom 
of God in history rather than in superhistorical reality. It is this attempt 
which has been the essential cause of all our social disorders. 

What vitiates this analysis is that it precludes certain distinctions 
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which can and must be made for the sake of clarity. In his insistence 
that every type of effort at social reform be viewed as an instance of 
gnosticism, Professor Voegelin has blurred the distinction between 
visionary utopianism and practical idealism, between dreams and moral 
principles, between the rebel who reacts against the injustice of a 
concrete situation and the revolutionary who would mold the world 
nearer to his heart’s desire. All that he says about the disastrous conse- 
quences of making politics a secular religion is quite true. But it does 
not follow that all men who desire “the abolition of unequal distribu- 
tion of property, of fear and of want” (p. 121) are gnostics. Nor is this 
identification accidental. It stems from his original criticism of the 
distinction between facts and values. Once grant that it is mere opinion 
to talk about values but knowledge to have a science of order grounded 
in the nature of things, then that order must be accepted in all its 
aspects without challenge. Finally, the book is marred by an undertone 
of intellectual arrogance which too often becomes explicit. 


BERNARD WAND 
Princeton University 


AESTHETICS AND THE PROBLEM OF MEANING. By GeorcE 


A. Carver, Jr. New Haven, Yale University Press, 1952. Pp. x, go. 
$2.50. 


Since the rise of modern positivism, many philosophers have tended, 
for better or worse, to concentrate their dialectical energies less on 
questions of the cogency of argument and the evaluation of results 
within the various fields of philosophy than on the question of the 
legitimacy of the philosopher’s concern with certain of these fields 
altogether. Metaphysics and ethics have, of course, been violently 
argued over, and lengthily; but aesthetics has commonly been men- 
tioned simply to be dismissed with a rather sanguine mutatis mutandis. 
In his essay, Mr. Carver has undertaken to decide the issue for aes- 
thetics by actually making the necessary changes. 

The essay’s subtitle is a summary of its content: “The Application 
to Aesthetics of the Logical Positivists’ Verifiability Criterion of Cog- 
nitive Meaning.” It is divided into two major parts, the first of which 
contains what must be premeditatedly unoriginal expositions of “the 
general problem of meaning” and of logical positivism, the latter in 
turn consisting of an account of vicissitudes in the development of 
“The Verifiability Criterion of Cognitive Meaning,” and of four 
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theses said to summarize the doctrines of positivism relevant to the 
study. The first two theses identify cognitively meaningful sentences 
with those which are verifiable, and require of the latter that they 
stand in some relation to perceptive propositions of empirical science. 
The third states the whole conception in terms of a “criterion of trans- 
latability” which confers meaning on just those sentences which appear 
in, or can be translated into, a basic empiricist language. The fourth 
thesis is that “this. . language. . .includes not only all the seniences of 
empirical sciences but also all the cognitively meaningful sentences of 
our ‘everyday’ and of all our supposedly ‘nonscientific’ language” (p. 
36). The “application” of the criterion to aesthetics, with which the 
second major part of the essay is concerned, depends upon this thesis; 
and it is this which Mr. Carver thinks his “account of aesthetics [tends] 
to disconfirm” (p. 82). The structure of the argument is simple and 
direct: the claim of the positivists to have provided a criterion for all 
cognitively meaningful sentences implies that the criterion can pick out 
all and only the cognitively meaningful sentences in the language of 
aesthetics (construed here to mean the discourse of the critic about 
works of art); but Mr. Carver, in the section of his essay which gives 
him his best moments, presents examples of poetic analysis which 
apparently cannot “appear in the empiricist language as it now stands, 
although. . .no adequate account of aesthetics can exclude [them] as 
not being meaningful” (p. 53). The justification for holding these 
examples to be meaningful is that they are verifiable by reference to 
the poem construed as an observable—a construal which requires an 
extension of the notion of an observable as it appears in the empiricist 
language proposed in the third thesis. The apprehension of this aes- 
thetic observable is said to require a peculiar sensitivity, which in 
turn “greatly modifies” (p. 81) the demand for intersubjectivity in the 
process of verification. Given these alterations, it follows that the 
criterion is not, as it stands, adequate to its claim of universality, and 
that a language which really does contain all and only cognitively 
meaningful sentences must be either an extension of the currently for- 
mulated “language of science” or else some more basic language which 
contains as parts or instances the more special languages of science, of 
aesthetics, and indeed “of any branch of knowledge” (p. 79). 

One could wish that Mr. Carver had spent fewer pages quoting and 
recounting famous events in the history of the verifiability criterion 
and more developing his promising approach to the actual interpreta- 
tion of poetry. Nor does he himself appear content with the form into 
which he has locked his philosophic and literary impulses. No sooner 
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has he enunciated “the two basic functions of language”—the assertive 
and the expressive—and told us that there is a “parallel” distinction 
between two basic types of meaning—the cognitive and the noncog- 
nitive—than he suggests that “it is wrenching terms somewhat to talk 
of ‘noncognitive meaning’ and [that] we will make better sense if we 
confine our discussion as much as possible to discussions of ‘the various 
noncognitive uses or functions of language’” (p. 5). Unfortunately, 
he is not able to take his dissatisfaction seriously, and on the following 
page we find him distinguishing among kinds of noncognitive meaning. 
Again, he evinces uneasiness after acquiring the received distinction 
between belief and attitude, holding later that the line between these 
“often becomes very difficult to draw in literary criticism” (p. 75). 
And again he is unable to take his insight seriously; but there is more 
excuse this time, because the insight is looking the wrong way. It occurs 
as a footnote to the following sentence: “Because the individual poem 
is almost invariably a unique combination of expressions of attitudes, 
and because poetic techniques in general are used for the subtle expres- 
sion of complex attitudes, the statements in which the critic reports his 
beliefs may themselves seem to border on expressions of attitudes” 
(p. 75). The comment on this sentence should be rather that the critic 
who can only express his attitudes (in the sense of “merely evince his 
emotions”) is likely to be an unhelpful critic. Mr. Carver’s practical 
recognition that the critic may legitimately use language which is 
metaphorical (and, one could add, persuasive, evocative, and expres- 
sive), together with his firm insistence that what the critic says about 
a poem can receive empirical verification and is therefore cognitively 
meaningful, might have suggested to him that language can be used 
in various ways and still remain cognitively meaningful—indeed, that 
it is capable of being used in these ways because it is meaningful. (Part 
of this is admitted in a footnote on page 7; but it is hard to see how 
he can admit any of it and still make the distinction between cognitive 
and noncognitive meaning a significant one.) Both of these dissatisfac- 
tions result in part from the failure to make clear just how functions 
and modes of language are to be distinguished. 

Two kinds of noncognitive meaning which Mr. Carver differentiates 
are the pictorial and the emotive: 


Pictorial meaning [and notice that this is not meant as a hypothesis about 
the nature of meaning in general, since it is the name of one special type of 
noncognitive meaning] is a meaning in which the response (from the hearer’s 
or reader’s point of view) or the stimulus (from the speaker’s or author’s) 
is a certain picture or pictorial quality [p. 6]. 
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On this analysis why should we not as well isolate itch-meaning, 
nausea- meaning, boredom-meaning, delight-meaning, reverie-meaning 
—indeed, as many kinds as there are names for the reactions an 
organism can have while staring at pages somehow known to contain 
poetic objects? If you rule out some of these reactions as irrelevant to 
the poetry—irzelevant not just to a particular poem, but to any poem— 
you must give (or, at least, have) grounds for doing so; and what these 
will consist of will be criteria for determining when a response is a 
sign response or, put the other way around, conditions for determining 
when a word is functioning linguistically and when as a mere physical 
stimulus. All the classifications of kinds of meaning must remain 
superficial until we have some idea—which in fact we have, but 
have yet to make sufficiently clear—of what happens when a thing 
means. Then we should be able to rule out the members of my list of 
“meanings” as not instances of meaning at all; and then what would 
happen to pictorial and emotive meaning? The only reason given for 
calling a passage from Milton “pictorial” is that it does “not describe a 
place actually seen by the author; rather, by means of reference, tone, 
sound, imagery, and other poetic techniques [it conjures] in the mind 
of the reader a very vivid image, simultaneously precise and vague, 
of the kind of place Milton envisages Hell to be” (p. 6). Now most 
critics would insist that if the passage conjures any image (and, we 
may add, if it gives rise to stable feeling or emotion) it does so because 
we know what the words mean, in the ordinary sense, and can follow 
their interactions. And if what makes the meaning of the lines non- 
cognitive is the fact that reference, tone, sound, and imagery are 
employed, then virtually all conversation is carried on noncognitively ; 
which one may have thought to be socially true but not semantically 
necessary. To be sure, there is at issue here one of the basic critical 
problems, namely, discovering what constitutes a good interpretation 
and what an arbitrary one. But invoking a “very vivid image” (or a 
very intense emotion, or a special attitude) simply dismisses the prob- 
lem; it neither settles nor clarifies it. When Mr. Carver is analyzing 
poetry he does not resort to such easy dismissals. 

The term “expression” turns up rather frequently and, as usual, stirs 
rather than clears away confusion. The word first appears in contexts 
like, ‘expressions as such are no more true or false than sighs or grim- 
aces” (p. 5). Toward the end of the book it appears in contexts like, 
“The poem . . . renders a concrete expression of attitude; an expression 
which, because of its very particularity, is open to universal inspection 
by those competent to inspect” (p. 71). When it is concluded that 
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“poetry is a vehicle admirably suited to the expression of attitudes” 
(p. 75), one wonders what to conclude. If there is a special problem 
of aesthetic expression, then that problem is hardly clarified by saying 
that a grimace is a case of expressing attitudes, unless what is meant 
is that the grimace of an actor is such an expression, which would 
bring it closer to the case of the poem but remove it from the case of 
the ordinary grimace. Suppose then we say that sometimes grimaces 
are cases of aesthetic expressiveness and sometimes not; and suppese 
that we could even show some cases of nonaesthetic grimaces to be, in 
some significant sense, preaesthetic—the sense, namely, in which 
such reactions initiate an expressive act of which the issue is an aes- 
thetic object (i.e., the actor’s grimace). At best we would have indi- 
cated, not solved, a problem. But we might also have indicated that 
the significance of the comparison between the two cases of grimacing 
(or between the ordinary grimace and the poem) is not, from the 
aesthetic standpoint, that both are cases of expression, but that the one 
renders something concrete (objectifies it?) in a way the other does 
not. But this rendering or objectifying is the artist’s problem, not the 
critic’s. And what Mr. Carver wants to show, I take it, is that what 
the critic does is not to employ expressions in either of the senses de- 
scribed (though, of course, Mr. Carver does not explicitly distinguish 
these senses), but rather to make assertions which are meaningful be- 
cause about something “observable.” The argument, then, assumes an 
identification of the aesthetic observable with the “concrete [rendering] 
of an expression of attitude.” Now if this rendering essentially involves 
the use of signs—which seems, at least in the case of poetry, hardly 
doubtful—we may have learned something about the kind of response 
we would want to call aesthetic, viz., that it is not noncognitive. (The 
question of noncognitive types of “meaning” again becomes central.) 
This by no means denies that the response to a poem is different from 
the response to a scientific treatise, though it does deny that this differ- 
ence is one between the noncognitive and the cognitive. Both responses 
essentially involve sign processes, and both can be erroneous; surely 
these are characteristic of what is ordinarily meant by the cognitive. 
But if not in this way, in what other way or ways does aesthetic differ 
from scientific discourse; and do these differences cer.cern modes or 
functions or both? A beginning of an answer might be found in the 
difference which most aestheticians and critics recognize between rep- 
resentation and presentation, between signs which function merely to 
stand for what is interesting but not present and signs which demand 
interest in themselves. Mr. Carver realizes that such a difference is in- 
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dispensable to the success of his discussion, but he cannot seem to dis- 
cover just where it fits, nor how to formulate it; so again he gives us 
quotations, one of which is the half-true, “A poem should not mean 
but be” (p. 73). Drawing the distinction between aesthetic and sci- 
entific discourse within the genus of sign responses, and hence within 
the limits of the cognitive (which is where the second, interpretative, 
half of Mr. Carver’s essay requires it to be drawn, though the equip- 
ment he shoulders in the first half prevents his drawing it there), in- 
dicates that the problem of determining when a response is a meaning 
response is related to the ambiguity of ‘“‘expression” ; there are kinds of 
expression which occur in the absence of sign process, or in the pres- 
ence of purely representational signs, and expression which occurs only 
in the presence of (i.e., as the interpretation of) signs which are iconic, 
expressive, reflexive, presentational. 

There are, finally, a few observations which ought to be made con- 
cerning Mr. Carver’s insistence that his examination of aesthetics, and 
especially his notion of the aesthetic observable, shows that “to ‘ob- 
serve’ works of art a certain degree of sensitivity is requisite, and this 
necessity for sensitivity greatly modifies the demand for intersubjec- 
tivity” (p. 79). To begin with, this claim would have been clearer had 
Mr. Carver distinguished «he relation between a given appearance and 
an objective state of affairs from the connection between a formulation 
of the objective fact and further statements and experiences which 
would confirm it. The q:*estion of requisite sensitivity seems better dis- 
cussed in terms of the former, intersubjectivity in terms of the latter. 
A verification or confirmation theory could take the epistemological 
content of the demand. for intersubjectivity to be only that the objec- 
tive judgment and the (hypothetical) statements which might confirm 
it must be formulated independently of any particular individual. (The 
comparable content of the need for sensitivity would then be that not 
all instances of confirmation lend equal weight to the validity of the 
judgment.) Now if what is thought to be “greatly modified” in the 
demand for intersubjectivity is its epistemological content (in the sense 
roughly characterized), then it seems that Mr. Carver has oversimpli- 
fied the comparable demand in science, and that he has seriously weak- 
ened his claim to have provided an analysis of aesthetic discourse ac- 
ceptable to empiricists. Other things may, of course, be greatly modified 
in verifying aesthetic as opposed to scientific judgments, e.g., the ac- 
curacy with which requisite confirmatory conditions are specified or 
are capable of specification, the number of individuals capable of 
realizing the conditions, or, which is not the same thing, the number 
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of individuals capable of specifying the conditions. It is not clear that 
these would be equally portentous modifications. 

The extension of the notion of an observable is a matter which is 
harder to evaluate. It surely is true that a complete and consistently 
empirical philosophy will want to construe the work of art as accessible 
to experience, and in that sense observable; but there is very good 
reason to doubt both the possibility and the wisdom of trying to as- 
similate that conception of the observable to the one required by sci- 
ence. The full qualitative complexity which is the mark of the aesthetic 
experience is jettisoned by the scientific in order to move fast over 
instances, predicting and explaining. Mr. Carver in fact says that “the 
approach and perspective of the scientist and critic are so different 
that a language originally designed for the purposes of the former 
cannot by simple modification be made adequate for the purposes of 
the latter” (p. 79). But in that case, instead of going on to ask for a 
“more basic language which will include all the more special languages 
as component parts,” one might do better to recognize that the scien- 
tific and the aesthetic are two different types of discourse, two autono- 
mous modes of experience, each having its peculiar conditions and 
purposes and values any or all of which may be incommensurable; 
and to ask, therefore, for a thoroughgoing empirical consideration of 
all experience, or, if one prefer, an investigation of all forms of dis- 


course, which does not limit a priori the kinds or modes or phases 
there may be, and does not begin by taking any one of them as most 
real, or most typical, or most legitimate. 


STANLEY CAVELL 
Harvard University 


WAR ON CRITICS. By Tueopore L. Suaw. Boston, Mass., Stuart 
Art Gallery, Inc., 1952. Pp. ii, 208. $3.50. 


This book consists of a curious blend of a refreshing version of hedo- 
nistic aesthetics; exaggerated, almost fanatic claims about what such 
an aesthetics can accomplish; and an attack, at times hysterical in its 
fury, upon art critics. 

Mr. Shaw’s hedonistic theory is developed with little analysis of the 
key concepts or recognition of the difficulties to be met in a naive ver- 
sion of the position. (The author seems to be unaware of the fact that 
there is a long and vigorous tradition of naturalism and relativism in 
aesthetics.) What is novel in Mr. Shaw’s presentation is the emphasis 
on what he calls “fatigue patterns.” Pleasure diminishes when we 
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thoroughly understand a work of art; we become bored after repeated 
experiences of the same object or of similar objects. This aspect of the 
book seems to me valuable in its exposure of the dogmatism and snob- 
bery that keep many of us praising “classics” that bore us, or applaud- 
ing an art movement long after it has lost its vitality for us, or enjoy- 
ing only in secret and in shame “popular” works of art. There are, how- 
ever, I believe, complexities in the matter of fatigue patterns which 
Mr. Shaw, leaping as he does from glib statements about the nervous 
system to general principles of psychology, has failed to see. For ex- 
ample, Mr. Shaw assumes that if people are exposed frequently to 
works of low complexity, they will tire of these works and demand 
art of more complexity. But do not millions, year after year, listen to 
soap opera daily, understand it without great effort, and yet show no 
appetite for a different fare? I have found members of this group to 
be not at all bored but rather looking forward eagerly to the next in- 
stallment. (By the way, the concept of complexity in art is insufficiently 
analyzed in the book.) 

A different sort of inadequacy in Mr. Shaw’s account of fatigue 
patterns is suggested in the following statement: 


Not only do we see how senseless it is to say... that Lovelace’s poem Lucasta 
“contains no line or part of a line that could by any possibility be improved” 
but we realize that under due circumstances and under the ascendancy of 
certain easily conceivable fatigue patterns there would be no change at all 
which would not be—at least temporarily—an improvement [p. 177]. 


If Mr. Shaw had taken the pains to analyze carefully the import of 
aesthetic value judgments, he might have discovered that what we 
mean when we judge one version of a poem better than another is 
not necessarily either an assertion of absolute value or a report of a 
momentary pleasure under specific circumstances. 

Mr. Shaw claims that the practical application of his concepts will 
literally increase the length of our lives, since we die when we get 
bored with life. That there is some truth in this view need not be 
denied in order to reject the oversimplification and exaggeration in- 
volved. To make my point here, I shall simply quote Mr. Shaw’s pro- 


posal (quite seriously given) as to what should be done after the critics 
are “overthrown.” 


But to whom can we trust the administration of art? I propose to consign 
art to men in whose province it belongs as naturally and inevitably as boats 
to sailors—to doctors. If art’s function is to prolong life then it’s certainly 
logical to enlist the aid of men whose entire careers are devoted to that 
very intent [pp. 197-198]. 
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As for the attacks on critics, they are lumped together as absolutists, 
believing in unalterable beauty, and hence as men who are literally 
killing us off. The following passage is a good example of the kind of 
language that Mr. Shaw uses in connection with the word “critic”: 
To prolong the lives, therefore, of the sick and gangrenous platitudes of art; 
to sugar-coat the festering eruptions and eject them into our beings by verbal 
sorcery and rhetorical craft is not a mere pardonable blunder but aesthetic 


manslaughter—as inhuman as the one-time practice of inserting lethal chem- 
icals in lipstick to give it a more inviting red... [p. 193]. 


IsaBEL C. HUNGERLAND 
University of California, at Berkeley 


SYMBOLIC LOGIC. An Introduction. By Freperic BRENTON Fitcu. 
New York, The Ronald Press Company, 1952. Pp. x, 238. $4.50. 


As suggested by the title, this is essentially a textbook in symbolic 
logic designed for graduate and advanced undergraduate students. 
The text is an outgrowth of Professor Fitch’s long experience in teach- 
ing symbolic logic at Yale and as a result embraces some pedagogical 
devices which deserve serious consideration. Noteworthy in this con- 
nection is the extensive use which is made of proof techniques along 
the line of Gentzen’s and Jaskowski’s theories of “natural inference.” 
Likewise, for pedagogical reasons, little use is made of the customary 
distinctions between syntax and semantics, or of the finer points in- 
volved in the use of quotation marks. Undoubtedly, there is much 
wisdom in Fitch’s approach to the problem of teaching symbolic logic, 
but many will feel that the present text overplays its points of strength. 
Some will argue that it is certainly helpful to initiate the subject at 
the intuitive level, but to the ultimate end of making distinctions which 
are essential to rigor. It might then be added that it is by neglecting 
this ultimate end that the present text succeeds in ignoring such dis- 
tinctions as are usually drawn between syntax and semantics. 

There is considerable justice in this kind of criticism, since Fitch 
grounds his defense on the claim that too much rigor “produces un- 
necessary difficulties in the mind of a person first approaching the 
subject of symbolic logic” (p. vi). However, one cannot but wonder if 
there are really more unnecessary difficulties involved in learning 
some of the sharper distinctions of rigor, than are involved in appre- 
ciating some of the distinctions used by Fitch in comparing his system 
of logic with such systems as the intuitionistic calculi of Heyting and 
Lewis’ systems of strict implication. 
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Regardless of the outcome of such pedagogical issues raised by the 
present text, it should not be evaluated on this basis alone. The work 
is an excellent introduction to Fitch’s own philosophy of logic and to 
his contributions to symbolic logic. Consequently, in addition to those 
already mentioned, the following key points are emphasized: (1) Since 
the system can be proved consistent, there is no danger of paradox. 
(2) The system does not embrace a theory of types, and for this rea- 
son it is claimed to be especially suitable for philosophical purposes. 
(3) The system is a modal logic since it includes such concepts as 
logical necessity and logical possibility. (4) The logic is not a weak 
system since it appears “to be adequate for all mathematics essential 
to the natural sciences” (p. v). Convincing proof of this latter point 
is, however, left for a subsequent volume. These points are expounded 
in six chapters ranging roughly from the level of the propositional cal- 
culus, which is the most thoroughly developed part of the text, to the 
treatment of predicate calculi. In addition there are three appendixes 
which deal with combinatory operators, some further extensions of 
the system, and self-reference in philosophy. The latter is a slight 
revision of an article in Mind,‘ and contains Fitch’s basic arguments 
against a theory of types and in support of the philosophical value of 
his own system. It should be pointed out that the system given in the 
present text differs in certain important respects from that developed 
in Fitch’s earlier works on “Basic Logic.”* This is reflected in a more 
adequate theory of implication and emphasis in the present work on 
proofs of finite length. These are genuine logical improvements which 
in no way alter the philosophical tone of Fitch’s work. 

In summary, Fitch seems to be motivated by the following princi- 
ples: (1) Paradoxical results should be avoided. Hence, consistency 
proofs are emphasized. (2) For philosophical reasons a theory of types 
is false and should be avoided. (3) A logical system should be strong 
enough to serve as a basis for all of mathematics that is essential to 
science. In view of such paradoxical results as Gédel’s incompleteness 
theorems, principles (1) and (3) place serious obstacles in Fitch’s path 
until he can produce a consistent reconstruction of that part of math- 
ematics which is essential to science. This is why the proposed subse- 
quent volume is so important to his argument and why there is con- 
siderable ground for doubt until the proposed volume appears. In 
regard to principle (2), Fitch commits the same kind of fallacy as that 





* New series, LV (1946), 64-73. 
* For example, see Journal of Symbolic Logic, XIV, no. 4 (1950), 209-218. 
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of his antagonists in arguing that his particular way of satisfying (1) 
is the correct way. Actually, there are several ways of avoiding para- 
doxical results. Type theories usually place restrictions upon the rules 
of class or attribute formation, while Fitch places restrictions on the 
use of the law of excluded middle and the rules of inference. One 
might also change the rules of possible truth values and construct a 
many-valued logic which would avoid paradoxical results. Fitch’s 
system is interesting as one way to avoid paradox, but his arguments 
for its philosophical correctness are unconvincing. There are too many 
other interesting alternatives which have their own good philosophical 
justifications. 

By way of detail, since Fitch’s system must be strengthened to obtain 
Lewis’ S4 (see p. 66), this suggests that there are very reasonable 
modal statements such as Lewis’ C12 and C13 which are not provable 
in, and are even incompatible with, Fitch’s system.’ Such a state of 
affairs would indicate the deductive incompleteness of the system, and 
for those who would include a demand for such completeness among 
their essential motivational principles, Fitch’s system would be para- 
doxical. Incidentally, one wonders if Fitch’s consistency proofs might 
not be simplified by making use of the matrix method as in such 
studies of systems of strict implication as those by Lewis, Wajsberg, 
Parry, and Henle.* 

Finally, Fitch’s 10.12 was already known to Lewis and Langford.® 
It is interesting to note the close analogy between Fitch’s rules for the 
modalities ((_], 4 ) and the quantifiers ((X), (@x)). This suggests 
the possibility of developing this part of Fitch’s logic as different inter- 
pretations of the same system. Such an approach would not only be 
interesting but would probably lead to simplifications of the system. 
The claims made by Fitch in the Introduction of the present text will 
strike many as grandiose. 


ATWELL R. TurRQUETTE 
University of Illinois 


A HISTORY OF WESTERN PHILOSOPHY. By W. T. Jones. 
New York, Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1952. Pp. xviii, 1036. $6.50 (2- 
volume edition, $8.00). 


This book consists of source material, historical background, and 
commentary in about equal proportions. Thus it can be used as the 





*See Lewis and Langford, Symbolic Logic, App. II. 
“See ibid. ‘° See ibid., p. 250. 
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only text for a course in the history of philosophy. Since there has long 
been a need for such a book, it seems clear that the reason why none 
has been forthcoming till now lies in the difficulty of selecting appro- 
priate passages from the sources and putting them together in such a 
way as to be intelligible and faithful to the intentions of the writers. 
Professor Jones deserves praise not just for having attempted the task 
but for having brilliantly succeeded. Students who use this text will 
read about as many words from the classics as those who use anthol- 
ogies, but they will benefit more from it because they will be reading 
crucial passages in logical sequence. True, some philosophers suffer 
from this kind of dissection and grafting: Plato is the most poignant 
example. It is amazing how well the other great philosophers survive 
Jones’s skillful scissoring. 

The difficult passages are followed by explanations. These com- 
mentaries are notable for clarity and accuracy. Jones strives so hard 
to get himself across to the sophomores that he occasionally lapses into 
philosophical baby talk: the phrase “shoes, ships, sealing-wax, cabbages 
and kings” recurs with distressing frequency as a circumlocution for 
“common-sense objects.” Generally, however, the author talks plainly 
without talking down. The teacher using this book will seldom have 
to pause to explain the explanations and so may put class time to better 
advantage. 

While the inclusion in a history of philosophy of chapters on cul- 
tural and historical settings is nothing new, Jones has contrived to give 
a rare vividness to his sketches. Here again the use of extended quota- 
tions has aided him. The chapter called “The Medieval Interval,” 
with its delightful and unhackneyed passages from Joinville’s Life of 
St. Louis and Bartholomew the Englishman on thirteenth-century 
science, is especially notable. There are also eight pages of illustrations 
(no portraits of philosophers), unfortunately put all together at the 
beginning of the book. 

Thus Jones is a first-rate anthologist. Judgment of him as a historian 
of philosophy, however, must be based on his comments and his sense of 
the relative importance of philosophers. Now of course nobody will ever 
be completely satisfied with another man’s estimates; some personal 
hero is bound to be slighted, and some villain given more than his due. 
Jones has attempted to parry criticism on this score by pointing out in 
his preface what nobody can deny, that it is better to understand a 
few of the greatest philosophers than just be able to recognize all of 
them. Consequently, he says, he has proceeded on the principle of 
selectivity—e.g., there is no mention to be found of Giordano Bruno. 
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But when one asks just who has been left out that is ordinarily found 
in textbook histories, the answer seems to be, Bruno and the ancient 
skeptics. Leaving Pyrrho aside, it does seem impious to ignore com- 
pletely the second great martyr to philosophy. 

All the other major philosophers are included but the relative spaces 
allotted vary greatly from the norm. I doubt whether many historians 
would undertake to defend the devotion of nearly as many pages (234) 
to medieval philosophy as to ancient (290) ; of 56 pages to St. Thomas 
as against 58 for the Pre-Socratics, the Sophists and the Atomists 
together; or of 47 pages for St. Augustine compared with Locke’s 34. 

Jones’s emphases and evaluations are in the Great Tradition. Here 
are a few samples: 

1. The book begins: “Plato, the first great philosopher of the West- 
ern world, did not begin to philosophize on an empty slate. Before we 
can understand his views, we must make some study of his predeces- 
sors...” (p. 3). But merely for this purpose: “Greek philosophical 
thinking . . . leads up to Plato and Aristotle; the earlier theories get their 
meaning from being shown to be steps in a developmental system” 
(p. 389). 

2. The central problem of modern philosophy is declared to be 
the finding of “the place of value in a world of fact” (p. 527). Parallels 
are drawn between our times and the fourth century B.c. The business 
of the philosopher today should be to effect “a synthesis between the 
traditional valuational world view and the modern factual world 
view,” and this “rehabilitation of value must rest on a sound meta- 
physics” (p. 531). No one, so far, has succeeded (p. 991) ; but most of 
the important modern philosophers have tried—including Descartes, 
one of whose main motives was to show that “there is no possibility of 
a quarrel between science and religion, for each is sovereign in its 
sphere and neither has any standing whatever in the other” (p. 677). 

3. Materialists come off badly. “By definition the materialists [are] 
unable to give an adequate account of value, and of man’s nature as a 
moral and religious creature. Value is not material, and in the exclu- 
sively material world of these thinkers there [is], therefore, no place for 
value” (p. 181). Besides, materialism “is profoundly pessimistic. . . .Life 
... has no meaning or significance; it is a brief candle flickering for a 
moment in an immense dark” (p. 90). These are the principal reasons 
that Jones urges for rejecting materialism, and indeed naturalism in 
general. 

With this notable exception of naturalistic theories of value, Jones’ 
partisanship—which is stimulating, whether you agree with him or 
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not—does not lead him to caricature or suppress points of view opposed 
to his own. Everybody has his say, and sometimes Jones even says it 
for him, in this respect emulating his master Plato. The author has 
no high regard for the philosophy of Leibniz and allots him the 
shortest chapter in the book (13 pages) ; yet I do not know where a 
clearer and fairer exposition of the Leibnizian philosophy is to be 
found. 

This book deserves to be widely used. It is unlikely that a better one 
in its field will be written for many years. 


W. I. Matson 
University of Washington 


PLOTINI OPERA. Tomus I. Porphyrii Vita Plotini. Enneades I-III. 
Ediderunt Pau. Henry and Hans-Rupo_r ScHwyzer. Museum 
Lessianum. Series Philosophica XX XIII. Paris, Desclée de Brouwer; 
Bruxelles, L’Edition Universelle, 1951. Pp. lviii, 417. 


The past four decades produced excellent aids in the field of Plotinus 
studies, Four translations stand out, the English by MacKenna-Page 
(1921-1930) ; the French, remarkable particularly by its introductions, 
notes, and indexes, by Bréhier (1924-1938) ; the German by Harder 
(1930-1937), and the Italian, with a full, valuable philological com- 
mentary, by Cilento (1947-1949). Despite shortcomings, the Plotinus 
bibliography by Marién-Cilento' is a highly welcome research tool. 
What was wanting was a good edition of the Greek text. It is this gap 
which is about to be filled by the work here announced. The editors are 
well known to every student of Plotinus. Henry is the author of Plotin 
et ’'Occident (1934) and of two volumes of Etudes plotiniennes 
(1938, 1941 )—the latter a paragon of painstaking preparation for the 
present work. H.-R. Schwyzer, author of several papers on Plotinus, 
wrote also the article on Plotinus in Pauly-Wissowa’s Realencyclopaedie 
(vol. XX/1, 1951). The whole, to consist of three volumes, will here 
be reviewed after its completion. However, even now it can safely be 
said that if the quality of the remaining volumes is similar to that of 
the first, we shall indeed have an exemplary edition, leaving nothing 
to be desired. 


Puitrip MERLAN 
Scripps College 





*See Philosophical Review, LXI (1952), 415-417. 
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THE CONCEPT IN THOMISM. By Joun Freverick Petrer. New 
Yor! City, Bookman Associates, Inc., 1952. Pp. 225. $4.00. 


REALITY AND JUDGMENT ACCORDING TO ST. THOMAS. 
By Perer HoENEN. With an Appendix by Cuaries Boyer. Trans- 
lated by Henry F. Tisuier. Chicago, Henry Regnery Company, 
1952. Pp. xv, 344. $6.00. 


From the start, Dr. Peifer, in relating St. Thomas’ findings to those 
of Aristotle, insists that his medieval interpreter penetrated far more 
deeply into reality than had the great Greek thinker. Where Aristotle 
had barely alluded to the primary real composition of essence and exist- 
ence in all finite beings, St. Thomas (grasping both the reasons for 
affirming that distinction and its several implications) went much fur- 
ther in his analyses of matter and form, substance and accident. Always 
revealing a deep and far-reaching dependence on the Aristotelian 
teaching of form as the determinant of things and of thought, through 
his grasp of this teaching Aquinas defends with full logical cogency 
the primacy of the act of existing over essence. (Parenthetically, Kant 
started at the wrong end with his Ding-an-sich ; Thomas finds existence 
just in and after intelligibility in the essential relations.) 

This reviewer wishes to say at this point that The Concept in 
Thomism is to be unhesitatingly recommended to anyone who wishes, 
for whatever reason, a direct introduction to the thought of Aquinas. 
Certainly the present high tide of interest in this man—whose extra- 
ordinary insight and erudition made him in his century The Philoso- 
pher’s Philosopher—has its own significance. And here the priest-author 
(who serves as assistant pastor of St. Leo’s in the Archdiocese of 
Milwaukee) has given clear explications, always in succinct, readable, 
and, at times, sparkling English, of passages in St. Thomas. bearing on 
his knowledge theory. Dr. Peifer shows, that is, as incontrovertibly as 
possible to anyone who would take the pains to follow the Thomist 
argument, why Aquinas’ report of the workings of the mind on reality 
or the nature of knowledge has outlasted the centuries. In passing, it 
also appears that it was by no arbitrary authority that Aristotle should 
have been known for a thousand years simply as The Philosopher; 
indeed, by no chance decision either of school or pontiff was the one, 
although a pagan, owned as the Father of Logic and the other, a 
Christian, his true exegete. For we deal here with a science which is 
exact and exacting—from its earliest formulator in Aristotle to its 
latest in Jacques Maritain and others, including Peter Hoenen, author 
of the second volume under consideration in this review. In this first 
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volume, Dr. Peifer—as patient as he is painstaking—misses no twist or 
turn of the labyrinthine logic leading to a final understanding of the 
concept in Thomism. 

No philosopher, says Etienne Gilson, can avoid the logical con- 
clusions of his position. Those of Descartes’ followers—in which for 
the most part we find realities reasoned out of existence quite as 
unreasonably as they are reasoned back again—certainly exhibit what 
happens to the philosopher who stumbles at his first speculative step: 
Cartesianism’s initial erroneous prejudgment is that thought being 
immanent cannot know things. The premise which his disciples took 
all too uncritically from Descartes had its inception in the latter in his 
engrossing concern with mathematical reasoning (as indifferent to the 
actual existent) and his doubt of the external reality of sense know- 
ledge. Thus arose the all-out Principle of Immanence, which holds 
that man can know only his own thoughts, as unwarranted as it is un- 
critically dogmatic, but which is basic in modern philosophy. Never- 
theless it contradicts what is most naturally strong of all man’s convic- 
tions—which is that our knowledge represents reality. In its confusion 
of the thought process with its objects, the immanence principle got 
modern philosophy off to a bad start indeed. Yet as Browning says 


After Last returns the First, 
Though a wide compass round be fetched. 


The “First” in this case is, of course, the philosophia prima; and how 
wide a compass has been fetched is suggested in the bird’s-eye view 
of the Cartesian tradition and its development with which Dr. Peifer’s 
work leads off. The simplicity with which the writer deals with these 
extremely subtle and difficult questions would indubitably delight his 
subject. For far from being lost in the cloud-cuckoo-land of the 
German metaphysicians (whose four mutually exclusive philosophical 
systems put forward in the space of one generation—from Kant’s 
Critique, 1781, through Fichte. and Schelling to Hegel’s Phenomen- 
ology of Spirit, 1806— were each declared final and definitive by the 
various backers), Dr. Peifer sees these subjectivists and their various 
modern adherents as men who were not born subjectivists but made so 
by a fatal misstep at the start of their theorizing. This clear vision is 
._ made possible by his own initial certitude, which is that of St. Thomas: 
that our knowing powers are for knowing things. 

In full awareness of the truth that no proof or demonstration is 
possible—Descartes’ very attempt at proof of the existence of the 
sensible material world is shown to be a logical absurdity (p. 101)— 
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outside the cognitive powers’ own intrinsic finality or purpose, the 
Thomist must hold to the fundament of the objectivity of all know- 
ledge. For the fact that we can know—and know that we can know— 
is one that is universally operative. (Thus reason’s primary involvement 
in establishing its own reliability is not properly taken account of in 
the Cartesians’ efforts to prove such reliability.) To Thomas, who 
held, as to a fundamental principle, to the very simple fact of obser- 
vation that all our faculties and potencies are directed naturally to 
their proper objects, the truth that we can know is immediately evident. 
What is not thus evident is exactly how our reliable knowledge does 
attain to things. It is this problem that concerns us; and, abstruse as 
it must be, we find the solution in this work a profoundly lucid, 
powerful one. For if the intellect does not make the thing known, it 
does make the thing known. 

The concept has a pivotal role in Thomism; its doctrines offer a 
valuable defense of the findings both in science and in philosophy 
against those who would make these fields illusory, since they are 
unable to see just how our knowledge can truly transcend sense data. 
The Thomist’s intellectual realism rests on his rudimentary appreciation 
of the fact that philosophy deals with reality, not with the mere sub- 
jectivist’s notion of it. John of St. Thomas (1589-1644) is referred to 
constantly in this book as the most extensive of all commentators on his 
master. At each step in the knowledge process (specification, operation, 
termination) John was able to show that what is in the knower is pre- 
cisely the means to make a transsubjective thing objectively present and 
united to that knower. In his ‘reatment of the concept, however, the 
current expositor brings in such distance-removing inventions as the 
radio and TV as illustrations of the need for knowledge, whether that 
of internal and external sensation or intellection proper, to be moved 
by the object in order to beget specific cognition. 

Consideration of the nature of knowledge as its principle exists both 
in the act of the knower znd in the thing takes up the first part of 
Dr. Peifer’s exposition: His second section deals with the nature and 
function of the “impressed species,” about which a word should be 
said before discussing the author’s own description of it. If the term 
has a ring of awkwardness about it, the reason lies in the extreme 
tenuity of the metaphysical matter it indicates. And here, above all, 
Dr. Peifer shows what a firm ground Aristotle had taken in establishing 
his median stance between the two knowledge positions of Democritus 
and Plato. This happy medium was arrived at by the sure recognition 
on Aristotle’s part that, while all knowledge comes from sense experi- 
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ence as the great early atomist held, such derivation, or thought’s 
proper activity (with which Plato’s Forms are so deeply concerned), 
must also be strictly accounted for. That is, thought itself in its natural 
functioning draws from the sensation the materials of its knowledge, 
which transcends the sensation as such. 

“Impressed species,” then, is used to indicate that which in know- 
ledge refers to what is outside itself; and its reference is dual. It points 
in to the knower as intrinsic determinant of the knowing act; at the 
same time, indeed in the same process, it points out to the object; the 
first is the internal impressed species, the second the external impressed 
species, or form and similitude, respectively. St. Thomas established 
these three propositions:- = 

1. The impressed species is the principle by which the intellect 
understands. 

2. The species is an object only of indirect, reflex knowledge. 

3. The thing, of which the species is a similitude, is the object which 
is primarily and per se known. 

So the impressed species acts as a kind of deputy for the object. In 
his concluding three sections—there are five divisions in the Peifer ac- 
count—the author deals with what he calls “The Genesis of Impressed 
Intelligible Species,” “The Nature and Function of the Formal Con- 
cept,” which delineates the “expressed species” as concept, and finally 
“The Objective Concept.” Here it is shown just how the intellect 
receives its data by abstracting the intelligibility of its object potentially 
contained in the phantasm of the imagination. This phantasm, inci- 
dentally, is the active intellect’s objective instrument in producing the 
intelligible impressed species. Here too is shown, in the next to the 
final section, the way in which intellectual (which is metaphysical 
and only analogically like the physical) action is virtually productive 
of the word in which its object is contained and apprehended. The 
sharp line of demarcation between Thomist dialectics of knowledge 
and the different forms in modern and contemporary idealism is 
effectively drawn. The collaboration of the senses with the intellect 
has been misunderstood because our moderns have simply failed to 
see the potentiality of the latter in the Aristotelian sense. Over and 
over in the text it is insisted in these words and others that “the intellect 
attains the thing in knowledge and as it is in knowiedge.” Finally, the 
profound immanence of the term of intellectual knowledge is dealt 
with magisterially in the last portion of exposition. Dr. Peifer restates 
the fundamental thesis of Thomism’s realism in knowledge matters as 
follows: “The formal concept is an object of reflex knowledge; the 
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objective concept is an object of direct knowledge.” For we know 
things directly by means of concepts and only indirectly and reflexly 
know the concept itself as object. And we predicate confidently what 
we know as being real determinations actually existing in the objects. 
On this conception, Dr. Peifer concludes, the life and death of realism 
depends. “For the objective concept is the same form as exists in the 
thing, existing also in the formal concept under a different mode of 
existence” (p. 201). 

Reality and Judgment according to St. Thomas plunges at once into 
Thomas’ developed theory of the judgment. It is in two parts, “The 
Phenomenological Theory of the Judgment” and “The Justification of 
the Judgment.” Its author, Dr. Hoenen, who writes from the Gregorian 
University at Rome, is not only an internationally famous Thomist; 
he is also a present-day John of St. Thomas. His thesis of “the Nexus” 
—which is that the sensible data as given in experience must already 
contain the necessary structural nexus if they are to lead up to the 
judgment—is one that has been mentioned by very few Thomists and 
utilized by none since the Thomist renaissance. This nexus, which 
Aquinas described as “the necessary mutual relationship of terms in a 
proposition,” is found operating in the trenchant caesura which occurs 
between the apprehension of data and the judgment; it is analyzed 
structurally in the first three chapters of Dr. Hoenen’s exposition 
which follow the opening chapter, “Preliminaries of the Judgment.” 
First of all, Dr. Hoenen states, the judgment consists in an affirmation 
or negation of data: “So it is in reality,” or “So it is not in reality.” 
The presence of the nexus as existing prior to reflection is of high 
importance; for it is what occurs in this caesura, separating the content 
of the data from the reality, which provides the key to the understand- 
ing and appreciation of the saint’s critical theory of human knowledge. 
Thus it is «prime import for understanding Thomism to presuppose 
the existence of this nexus in the apprehension itself. 

That the Thomist thesis—which is precisely the one that Cajetan 
defended against the Scotists and which was later universally admitted 
by Thomists—regarding the experiential force of the nexus disappeared 
from philosophy is attributed to the prejudice of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, i.e., that no knowledge of the necessity and universality of truths 
could be the result of experience. Dr. Hoenen had demonstrated the 
possibility in an earlier article, however, altogether in the spirit of the 
Angelic Doctor. That article (Gregorianum XX, 1939) shows by a 
series of examples (geometric and arithmetical) that man intuits, 
simply by his intelligence, the necessity and hence the universality of 
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a relationship known experimentally. Born of sense experience, the 
intellective knowledge surpasses the experience and does not consist 
in the simple registering of it. 

In the representation, then, the nexus between the subject and 
the predicate of the future judgment is already given; and the fact is 
all-important, for its nature plays a preponderant part in the phe- 
nomenological as well as the critical part of the theory. The concluding 
chapters of Part I, dealing with the structure of the proposition in 
general and the structure of the per se proposition, describe this doc- 
trine in fine detail and from a phenomenological point of view. If 
science for St. Thomas was a matter of experience of the universal 
and the necessary, it was so by the reality of its judgments about what 
exists in a real world. 

Part II focuses attention entirely on the justification of the judgment. 
The author shows that the Thomist teaching on the judgment contains 
a developed theory of knowledge which is both a penetrating phe- 
nomenological description and a critical analysis whose purpose is just 
the justification of the human judgment. Among the points in the 
résumé of his own researches as given by Dr. Hoenen are the following: 
(1) The mind depends on sense data not only for the first concepts 
but also and necessarily for the connection between the concepts or 
between their contents, The nexus itself is received from the senses, 
belonging to the class of things characterized as sense data. (2) The 
unique task of the mind is to affirm or deny these data: “The judgment 
is concerned with existence.” (3) Transition from apprehension to 
judgment is prepared by the caesura between the two operations. 
By reason of an intuition of its object, this contains its own justification 
necessarily. The esse is the esse of realism. (4) The motive of the 
affirmation is wholly independent of the fact that the entire datum, 
including the nexus, comes from the senses. (5) We must possess 
justified knowledge before we formulate a theory about it. (6) The 
human mind is, by nature and of itself, prior to all philosophy, critical 
and not naive. (7) The mind, in constructing science, which it con- 
siders as justified, is guided by a critical insight which can be put to 
the test by a philosophical analysis bringing to light all the elements of 
this insight. A sharp critique of Neopositivism along with other modern 
errors regarding judgment justification accompanies the exposition 
of Part II. 

The Appendix by Charles Boyer, on the famous ninth article of 
the first of the Quaestiones disputatae de veritate, is a very cogent 
and clear presentation of what St. Thomas meant to say in this much- 
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mooted text. (Dr. Hoenen cites it both in his Introduction and in his 
book as confirming his own conclusions.) St. Thomas, Boyer assures 
us, did not seek to know whether truth exists or not. He is certain 
that it exists. What he asks and wishes to indicate is where truth is to 
be found. For him, Boyer goes on, “truth is in the act wherein the 
nature of the intellect is understood.” But what is this act? It is 
nothing more nor less than the judgment itself. After St. Thomas had 
established this position by degrees, his final word is that the intellect 
judges itself, knows what it can do, sees what it is, and is transparent 
to itself: “It knows itself as a power of knowing another, and when 
it knows that other it perceives itself knowing it.” 

A valuable critical essay before Dr. Hoenen’s final chapter is titled 
“The Cogito ergo sum of St. Thomas.” Descartes is here revealed as 
much closer to his great predecessor’s thought than most of us have 
realized. However, it is also shown that, after rediscovering many of 
Thomism’s conclusions, he went far astray in his further analyses, for 
there is no tinge of the subjectivism which vitiates Cartesianism in 
the philosophy of St. Thomas from his first work to his last. And 
though there is no royal road to Thomism, yet many a present-day 
scholar is making his own road there, as these two new books no less 
than the modern renaissance in general would indicate. For the 
medieval thinker defends, in an indomitable position, that which 
must always be the scholar’s most precious possession—the intellect 
itself. 


M. Wurrcoms Hess 
Athens, Ohio 


IMMANUEL KANT, ONTOLOGIE UND WISSENSCHAFTS- 
THEORIE. By Gorrrrrep Martin. Cologne, Germany, Balduin 
Pick Verlag, 1951. Pp. 244. GM 14.-. 


DEUTUNG UND DARSTELLUNG DER THEORETISCHEN 
PHILOSOPHIE KANTS. By Fe.tx Grayerr. Hamburg, Richard 
Meiner Verlag, 1951. Pp. xxiii, 225. 


Since its publication, the Critique of Pure Reason has become again 
and again a fruitful searching ground for commentators, interpreters, 
and critics. Very few in this long list of writers have contributed some- 
thing of lasting significance for our understanding and appraisal of 
Critical Philosophy. This picture has not changed during the twentieth 
century. Thus, neo-Kantianism interpreted Kant as an ardent anti- 
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metaphysician, exclusively devoted to the methodology of science; and 
existentialism, on the contrary, attempts to present Kant as an ontol- 
ogist, who makes use of an epistemological terminology. Numerous 
quotations are easily available for both of these interpretations. How- 
ever, they prove very little, indeed, as to the systematic structure of 
Critical Philosophy. They are forms of “Kant-philology” of “seminar- 
philosophy” (to use an expression coined by Peirce) and not of 
philosophically relevant logical penetration. 

The two Kant interpretations by Martin and Grayeff are certainly 
products of industriousness, though they both have a rather derivative 
character and are therefore not a refreshing kind of reading. The 
more original of them is the book by Martin, which aims at “synthe- 
sizing” the neo-Kantian and an ontological interpretation, nourished 
by the tradition of Thomistic scholasticism. Martin has engaged in wide 
reading of the pertinent literature, has made systematic inquiries into 
the philosophy of arithmetic, and undeniably aims at an open-minded 
approach. But all he has finally to offer is a labored compromise 
between a Kant as a metaphysical skeptic and a Kant as an eighteenth- 
century representative of perennial philosophy. Inconsistencies and 
slips of expression in Kant’s work being granted, this result scarcely 
does justice to its central aim—the rational middle road between 
skepticism and dogmatism in philosophy. 

While Martin does not shrink from a critical attitude toward Kant 
in the light of new scientific and methodological developments, Grayeff 
writes in an outspokenly apologetic manner. His goal is to establish 
the consistency of the Critique of Pure Reason—a rather anachronistic 
undertaking in view of the split among Kantians during the nineteenth 
century. If anything has been made certain by the evolution of post- 
Kantian philosophy, in the nineteenth and in the twentieth centuries, 
it is this, that the Critique is in many fundamental aspects, e.g., in its 
central doctrine of the thing-in-itself, not consistent. Furthermore, 
Grayeff’s explanatory expositions (similar to those of Cohen’s com- 
mentary) very often succeed in obscuring rather than in clarifying 
Kant’s own exposition. 

All in all, in spite of the often involved character of Kant’s style, the 
interested student will be well advised to return to Kantian sources, 
particularly to the lucid Prolegomena, and to base on them his under- 
standing and appraisal of the Kantian philosophy. 


Junius Krart 
The New School for Social Research 
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STUDIES IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF CHARLES SANDERS 
PEIRCE. Edited by Pump P. Wiener and Freperic H. Youns. 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1952. Pp. x, 396, $5.00. 


PEIRCE AND PRAGMATISM. By W. B. Gaur. Harmondsworth, 
Middlesex, Eng., Penguin Books, Ltd., 1952. Pp. 247. Sixty-five cents. 


These two books differ so far in function—the former being a 
collection of papers on individual topics, written by and for Peirce 
specialists, the latter a semipopular, general introduction to Peirce— 
that it seems appropriate to discuss them separately. 

The Wiener-Young volume, sponsored by the Peirce Society with a 
subvention by the Bollingen Foundation, comprises twenty-four essays, 
each on a topic chosen and handled independently by its writer. 
There is little of a general nature to be said about the book. The list 
of contributors is an impressive one, and their work forwards the study 
of Peirce’s ideas. Perhaps it should be noted that despite the editors’ 
statement that the production of the book was stimulated by one 
scholar’s expression of the importance of subjecting to criticism Peirce’s 
philosophy “as a whole, or system,” there is, in fact, not much consid- 
eration of Peirce’s thought as a system. 

Turning now to the several essays, and first to those concerning 
Peirce’s theory of meaning, “What is the Pragmaticist Theory of 
Meaning? The First Phase,” by Arthur O. Lovejoy, is a minute, critical 
. examination of Peirce’s discussion of meaning in “How to Make Our 
Ideas Clear.” For Lovejoy, Peirce’s thesis about meaning is the psycho- 
logical generalization that belief “involves the establishment in our 
nature of a rule of action, or, say for short, a habit.” Finding in 
Peirce’s essay evidences of seven different conceptions of the relation 
between belief and rule of action, Lovejoy puts forward these con- 
ceptions as “possible senses of the Pragmaticist Theorem.” A vigorous 
rebuttal of Lovejoy is made in an article by Justus Buchler, I agree 
with Buchler that it is a mistake to attempt to find the pragmaticist 
theory of meaning (even the first phase of it) in the single paper 
mentioned above. 

In another essay on the pragmatic maxim, Winston H. F. Barnes 
presents a good, brief, constructive analysis—which I think deserves 
further filling in—of Peirce’s “principle of clarification,” giving due 
consideration to Peirce’s later writings. W. B. Gallie’s “Peirce’s Pragma- 
ticism” contains an argument to show that in laying down his famous 
maxim Peirce was in effect endeavoring to impose upon all expressions 
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the criteria of meaningfulness properly employed only with respect to 
the “standard expressions” of the natural sciences, and that in Peirce’s 
treatments of vagueness and proper names he was wrestling with classes 
of expressions which he recognized to be virtually exempt from the 
application of the maxim. 

The only article having to do principally with Peirce’s theory of 
signs is George Gentry’s “Habit and the Logical Interpretant.” Gentry 
finds (agreeing with Buchler in the latter’s Charles Peirce’s Empiri- 
cism) that Peirce’s writings contain two different theories of “the 
interpretative phase of ‘semiosis.’”” Whereas the earlier theory (about 
1868) holds that any interpretant of a sign is itself a sign (thus 
excluding the possibility of any terminal interpretant), the later theory 
(about 1906) introduces the notion of an ultimate or final interpretant 
not itself a sign—or at least, as Peirce rather obscurely put it, “not a 
sign in that way in which that sign of which it is the logical interpre- 
tant is the sign”—but, rather, a habit, viz., the habit which the concept 
represented by the sign “is calculated to produce.” Gentry argues 
(in opposition to Buchler) that the later theory’s recognition of the 
existence of a final interpretant makes it superior to the earlier theory. 

I pass on to some papers which deal mainly with Peirce’s theory of 
inquiry and its intended outcome, truth. There is, first of all, Roderick 
M. Chisholm’s “Fallibilism and Belief,’ a clear, straightforward, 
mostly noncritical exposition of Peirce’s doctrines about belief, in- 
quiry, and the “indubitables” presupposed by inquiry. A lucid and 
instructive essay by Arthur F. Smullyan has to do mostly with Peirce’s 
doctrine that “real and living doubt” is necessary for the prosecution 
of genuine inquiry. Smullyan contends that we can, in some cases, 
refrain from the use of a proposition as a premise in an inquiry about 
the truth of that proposition, without having any “living” doubt about 
its truth. But Peirce was right, Smullyan says, in claiming that it is 
difficult to ascertain what propositions we are using as premises in a 
given inquiry and that our conscious endeavors to suspend the use of 
a proposition are sometimes unsuccessful. 

An article by Daniel J. Bronstein, “Inquiry and Meaning,” is devoted 
largely to establishing a contrast between two Peircean theories of the 
object of inquiry: (1) the theory that the object is to fix opinion, a 
truly “pragmatic” theory which Peirce “officially espouses” in “The 
Fixation of Belief”; and (2) a nonpragmatic, “correspondence” theory 
of truth which Peirce early assumed and later made explicit. (The 
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correspondence involved is that between the descriptions of sensations, 
the conditional predictions of which make up part of the meaning of a 
belief, and the sensations so described). This seems to me to be 
sound, as far as it goes, but it calls for further working out in 
terms of Peirce’s thorny speculations about percepts and in terms of 
his interpretant theory of meaning. Moreover, it is important to avoid 
the misconception (which I am not attributing to Bronstein) that 
Peirce had in mind any common-sense notion of a’ correspondence 
between a belief and something having a nature entirely different from 
that of thought. As Bronstein points out in another connection, Peirce 
sometimes called himself an idealist, and as late as 1906 Peirce was 
still saying that “that to which the representation should conform, 
is itself something in the nature of a representation, or sign . . . and 
utterly unlike a thing-in-itself.””* 

An interesting comment on what I have referred to as Peirce’s 
idealism is contained in “The Paradox of Peirce’s Realism,” by 
Manley H. Thompson, Jr. “Realism” means, here, not Peirce’s theory 
of the reality of “generals,” but the doctrine that “the object of know- 
ledge [is] the normal product or ultimate outcome of the right conduct 
of mental action. . . . The action involved is simply the final phase in 
the process of understanding a perceptual judgment, which has itself 
arisen from direct experience of an existent singular” (pp. 135-136). 
Thompson’s analysis of this idea is very illuminating up to the point 
at which he sets forth the alleged paradox, viz., that whereas “objects 
have no status apart from being the outcome of inquiry and are thus 
ultimately knowable . . . the indefinite continuation of inquiry itself . . . 
remains unknowable” (p. 139). But would not Peirce have retorted 
that reality depends, not on the outcome of any actual inquiry, but 
on what would have been the outcome of inquiry if carried out as 
required? This same paradox, incidentally, is posed by David Savan, 
in “On the Origins of Peirce’s Phenomenology.” (Savan recognizes 
and offers a refutation of the sort of objection I have made to the 
“paradox.” ) The main line of Savan’s discussion is also relevant to the 
topic of this paragraph. Savan argues ingeniously that Peirce’s first 
presentation of his categories (in 1867) is a piece of Kantian idealism, 
and that the 1868 papers on knowledge, presupposing that doctrine 
of the categories, develop a “conceptualisrm” which Peirce himself later 
found unsatisfactory. As a consequence of this dissatisfaction, Savan 
conjectures, Peirce approached his categories anew (in the ’go’s), 
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regarding them as discoverable through direct observation of the 
phenomenon (thus the “origin” of phenomenology) and, as a result of 
this new “observational” emphasis, producing a more empiricist con- 
ception of knowledge. 

Two authors address themselves mainly to the special topic of 
Peirce’s “scholastic realism.” Richard McKeon provides an. excellent 
historical study of the matter, in which, besides presenting some 
succinct explanations of what Peirce meant by realism, vagueness, 
and related terms (and. of the relation of realism to pragmaticism), 
he shows how Peirce was influenced by Scotus and in what respects 
Peirce went further than Scotus, emphasizing “nonreal individuality, 
efficacious, subsistent, relational law, and . . . universal mind as 
ultimate substratum” (p. 250). Somewhat broader in scope is the 
difficult metaphysical essay by William Reese, in which Peirce’s trio 
of categories—but especially that of Thirdness—are examined as to 
their capacity for making sense of the relations between past, present, 
and future. Certain Whiteheadean modifications are suggested. 

In “Firstness, Secondness, and Thirdness,” by Isabel Stearns, the 
author recapitulates Peirce’s mature ideas on the subject fully, sym- 
pathetically, and in the mood of her comment on Peirce’s philosophy 
as a whole: that he “has endeavored to give rationality the empirical 
characteristics of growth and development at the same time that he 
has made.of what he means by experience something which is pervaded 
by rationality” (pp. 195-196). Also in the field of phenomenology 
are the papers by Charles Hartshorne and Herbert W. Schneider. 
Hartshorne contributes some sophisticated elaborations on Peirce’s 
themes concerning the Monad. In a brief essay provocatively entitled 
“Fourthness,” Schneider argues that Peirce’s categories need to be 
supplemented by another which represents the normative element in 
experience, i.e., “conscious satisfaction or dissatisfaction” (p. 213). 
(Comment: A more likely candidate for the position of Fourthness 
is the category of oughtness, an aspect of experience of which indeed 
Peirce shows little appreciation. ) 

Three papers are in the field of logic. The content of George D. W. 
Berry’s “Peirce’s Contributions to the Logic of Statements and Quanti- 
fiers” is adequately described by its title. Paul Weiss’s ““The Logic of 
the Creative Process” is not so much an essay on Peirce’s thought as 
it is an original investigation of a favorite topic of Peirce’s, “the logic 
by which we get new ideas.” A paper by Thomas A. Goudge contains 
a critical exposition of Peirce’s theory of abstraction, with some 
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comments as to the implications of the theory for the pragmaticist 
doctrine of meaning and for Peirce’s realism. 

There remain for consideration articles on a variety of other subjects. 
John E. Smith’s “Religion and Theology in Peirce” is a careful and 
enlightening treatment of its topic and contains a good statement of 
the “Neglected Argument” for the reality of God. “‘Peirce’s Evolutionary 
Interpretations of the History of Science,” by Philip P. Wiener, empha- 
sizes appropriately the idealistic character of many of Peirce’s specula- 
tions concerning the evolution of scientific ideas. “Peirce at The Johns 
Hopkins University,” by Max H. Fisch and Jackson I. Cope, is a 
detailed, fully documented narrative of a brief segment of Peirce’s 
career. 

The other papers are Morris F. Keeton’s “Peirce and Montgomery” 
(showing similarities but arguing against the likelihood of any influence 
of either on the other); a brief “biographic portrait” of Peirce by 
Frederic H. Young; and James Feibleman’s “On the Future of Some of 
Peirce’s Ideas,” which relates in general terms “a few of the lessons 
which could be learned from Peirce’s philosophy.” Finally, one of 
the appendixes is important enough to be noted here: it is a list of 
additions to Morris R. Cohen’s bibliography of Peirce, which has been 
compiled by Fisch and Daniel C. Haskell. 

W. B. Gallie’s neat Pelican Book is a well-organized survey of 
Peirce’s theory of knowledge and metaphysics, accompanied by some 
informative discussions of his career, his personality, and his position in 
intellectual history. Because Gallie is a fluent and expressive writer, as 
well as a perceptive interpreter of Peirce, much of what he has pro- 
duced is excellently contrived to convey to the general philosophic 
reader the obscure thoughts of Peirce. The chapters on metaphysics 
seem to me to be especially effective. (Gallie considers Peirce’s meta- 
physical ideas, taken as “informative” statements, to be unpragmatic 
and, worse, unempirical. Yet this does not mean, he argues, that those 
ideas are useless, for some metaphysical propositions—including most 
of Peirce’s—revitalize science by “ ‘rearranging’ traditional explanatory 
conceptions which have outlived their usefulness” [p. 229]. ) 

More than half the book is about Peirce’s theory of knowledge. The 
key ideas, on Gallie’s interpretation, are the doctrine that inference 
is “the essential function of the cognitive mind,” the closely related 
theory of “thought-signs,” the conception of inquiry as a theoretically 
endless activity, and, of course, the pragmatic criterion of the accepta- 
bility of an idea as a starting point for inquiry. The analysis is 
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coherent (a respectable achievement in itself) and, with the following 
reservation, accurate. It does seem to me that in this section Gallie’s 
Peirce is too much the twentieth-century philosophical analyst. There 
is more metaphysics—some of it idealistic—in Peirce’s theory of 
knowledge than one would suppose on the basis of Gallie’s presenta- 
tion. (One of the effects of this slant is an inadequate treatment of 
Peirce’s notion of truth.) 

I think that the reader who allows for Gallie’s perspective will find 
the book a very good introduction to Peirce. As for the Peirce specialist, 
he will, I believe, profit from examining the scheme of Gallie’s well- 
knit interpretation, whether or not he decides to accept it. 

W. E. ScuHLaretzkI 


Oklahoma A. & M. College 


THE CHIEF CURRENTS OF CONTEMPORARY PHILOS- 
OPHY. By Duirenpra Mouan Datta. Calcutta, India, The Uni- 
versity of Calcutta Press, 1951. Pp. xvi, 541. Rs. 10/8. 


“The term ‘contemporary’ has an elusive denotation,” Dr. Datta 
observes in his preface, and, lest the denotation of the title of this book 
elude prospective readers, it should be observed at the outset that this 
book is a comprehensive survey of the “chief” philosophical move- 
ments which have appeared in Europe, India, and America from ap- 
proximately 1880 to 1940. The eleven chapters of this book (together 
with an appendix on modern Indian philosophy) cover the following 
philosophical currents and indicate those which Dr. Datta regards as 
of major importance: Neo-Hegelian Idealism, Italian Idealism, Indian 
Idealism, Pragmatism, the philosophy of Bergson, Realism, the philos- 
ophy of sense data, imergent Evolution, Whitehead’s philosophy, Log- 
ical Positivism, and the philosophical aspects of Marxism. They repre- 
sent the fruits of Dr. Datta’s studies in modern philosophy in prepara- 
tion for his lectures to the graduate students of Patna College. 

With few exceptions, Dr. Datta has covered his topics with admir- 
able brevity, precision, and sympathy, clearly indicating that he him- 
self has mastered the content of a large body of very difficult and at 
times perplexing material. He is principally concerned with a sympa- 
thetic presentation of the salient ideas and principles which govern the 
thinking of the men and movements embraced by his title. Rarely, in 
fact, does he offer us any criticisms of the ideas with which he deals 
except, as he tells us, “either to bring out the deeper implications or to 
show how far a school or thinker is self-consistent.” Some are likely to 
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find this absence of critical concern a serious defect in a book about 
philosophies and philosophers by a philosopher; but if the primary 
purpose of the book is, as it appears to be, to acquaint Indian students 
with some of the important ideas in recent philosophy and to show 
them how developments in European and American philosophy com- 
pare with their own native movements, such critical concerns are per- 
haps best left to await understanding of what has been thought and 
said. In short, Dr. Datta has given us a good job of reporting, a note- 
worthy piece of philosophical journalism; one will either appreciate 
his book at this level or he had best ignore it. 

But Dr. Datta does not always deal evenly with his topics. It is 
quite apparent from the careful attention which he gives to the various 
forms of Idealism and Realism and the arguments that have raged 
between them (many of which have simply lost their point for the 
present generation of the philosophically inclined) that Dr. Datta’s 
main interests are in metaphysics and epistemology. Hence Logical 
Positivism and the philosophical aspects of Marxism are given only a 
summary treatment, with more critical emphasis than is the author’s 
wont, and developments in modern formal logic are only referred to in 
passing. Nothing, of course, is done with developments in ethics or the 
philosophy of art. 

I do not think that it is simply because I am an American that I 
was somewhat shocked at Dr. Datta’s discussion of Pragmatism. His 
recording of the views of William James is accurate enough, but, al- 
though William James is an important figure in American philosophy, 
he is certainly surpassed as a rigorous and systematic exponent of the 
Pragmatic point of view by C. S. Peirce and John Dewey. Yet we find 
comparatively little on Dewey in Dr. Datta’s book and even less on 
Peirce (but the greatest of these is Peirce!). But even less understand- 
able than his emphasis on James (who is doubtless the American phi- 
losopher most readily understood by those who are not Americans) 
is his pre-eminent emphasis upon F. C. S. Schiller as a spokesman for 
the movement. Dr. Datta finds it “a very curious fact” (p. 210) that 
Dewey ignores Schiller’s views on logic; I find it an even more curious 
fact that Dr. Datta does not. Surely the views of F. C. S. Schiller on 
logic cannot be set down as one of the chief currents in contemporary 
philosophy. 

Dr. Datta’s English style is in general lucid and unencumbered, al- 
though occasionally he succumbs to the journalistic stereotypes of phil- 
osophical reporting—e.g., “The vitalism of Bergson is nearer to spirit- 
ualism or metaphysical idealism than to materialism” (p. 236) ; “Prag- 
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matism sides with pluralism rather than monism” (p. 221). Such 
statements are simply unenlightening and unimportant. 

I do not wish to minimize Dr. Datta’s achievement. He has, with 
the exceptions noted, admirably realized his purpose. His book is par- 
ticularly suited for and is recommended to the student or lay reader 
with some philosophy who is interested in the immediate antecedents 
of the philosophical thought of his own time and who has neither the 
time nor the training to consult more extensive commentaries or to 
read the originals. Not that Dr. Datta’s book is elementary; it is not. 
He speaks Bradley’s language when he is discussing Bradley, and 
Bhattacharya’s language when he is discussing Bhattacharya. But those 
who are acquainted at first hand with the men and ideas Dr. Datta 
discusses will hardly find his treatment novel or particularly profound. 
Of particular value to any American reader, however, are his chapters 
on modern Indian philosophy. We should welcome a more extensive 
exposition and critical interpretation of the chief currents oi contem- 
porary Indian philosophy from a man of Dr. Datta’s obvious scholarly 
abilities. 


W. E. KEenNNIcK 
Oberlin College 


LA PENSEE DE L’EXISTENCE. By Jean Want. Paris, France, 
ERNEST FLAMMARION, 1951. Pp. 290. 625 francs. 


This book is an exposition of the philosophy of Karl Jaspers by one 
of Europe’s outstanding students of existential philosophies. Although 
it sounds like a contradiction in terms, the author says that Jaspers has 
grasped the “essence” of Kierkegaard’s philosophy of “existence,” and 
has succeeded more than any other existential thinker in making avail- 
able to mankind the meaning of Kierkegaard’s unique experiences. 
The author adds that Jaspers has been able to improve upon Kierke- 
gaard’s thought by bringing the concept of the existing individual into 
relation to other individuals, to the world, and to history, in a way 
that Kierkegaard had not. 

The book begins with an excellent introduction which attempts the 
difficult task of “elucidating” the concept of existence by comparing 
and contrasting Kierkegaard’s thought with other philosophies. From 
this attempt the author draws a list of existential categories. This list of 
categories gets its meaning from, as much as it gives meaning to, the 
subsequent discussion of Jaspers’ philosophy. 


In his exposition of Jaspers’ philosophy the author tries to show that 
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Jaspers’ thought is, in fact, an interpretation and expansion of Kierke- 
gaard’s ideas in opposition to classical philosophy. There is certainly 
a great deal to be said for this view, and the author succeeds in saying 
it. Jaspers himself has given credit to Kierkegaard for having shown 
him the nature and the task of his philosophy However, most of the 
references cited are taken from Jaspers’ Philosophie, which was pub- 
lished in 1932, where the influence of Kierkegaard was strongly visible. 
(The author discusses Jaspers’ 1947 volume, Von der Wahrheit, sep- 
arately in the final section of the book.) In later works Jaspers has 
tended to bring his philosophy more in line with “the age-old philo- 
sophical tradition” rather than with Kierkegaard. He calls it a philos- 
ophy of “reason” rather than of “existence,” saying that it is really 
what philosophy has always been rather than something new and dif- 
ferent. Kierkegaard and Nietzsche have recalled this to us, Jaspers 
says, but have been unable to guide us to it. It is significant that the 
author has chosen Karl Jaspers to represent the highest type of con- 
temporary existential philosophy. To stress his kinship with Kierke- 
gaard is, however, not entirely in the spirit of Jaspers’ later philoso- 
phizing. 

Perhaps we ought not to expect a systematic and orderly treatment 
of a philosophy which insists that system and order are incompatible 
with truth. The author is thoroughly consistent in this respect. In fact, 
he criticizes Jaspers for being “too systematic.” The existential cate- 
gories are therefore “explained” indirectly, by paradox and in frag- 
ments, often by reference to Jaspers’ own words. The result does not 
remove some of the major difficulties in Jaspers’ philosophy, although 
it cannot help but be enlightening. 

One can only admire the skill and thoroughness with which the 
author has followed the argument of Jaspers’ philosophy with respect 
to the relation of the individual to the historical situation in which he 
lives, to failure, freedom, and transcendence. He is aware that Jaspers 
is right in thinking of philosophy not as the possession of wisdom but 
as the endeavor toward wisdom, a living in antinomies for which there 
is no final synthesis. He is at his best in his appreciation of the impor- 
tance of the problem of choice. 

He does not accept all this uncritically however. He is plagued by 
the same antinomies which have troubled Jaspers. He is the believer 
and at the same time the scholar who looks objectively at all beliefs. 
He sees that there is no objective proof for transcendence, and if one 
is free to-choose his beliefs, why choose this particular belief in tran- 
scendence rather than another? As a scholar, he cannot give credence 
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to what can be known only to one who gives up scholarship and be- 
comes an “existing individual.” Thus he is critical and at the same 
time sympathetic, guessing perhaps that Jaspers has already under- 
stood that one must be both of these at once. The philosophy of e. - 
istence itself has to face this dilemma: to make the choice is to limit 
oneself to one alternative. Yet, unless we choose, we cannot come into 
an authentic relation to transcendence. It is a tribute to the author’s 
scholarship that he has understood and appreciated this difficulty. 

He has produced a book that is without question the best study yet 
published of Karl Jaspers’ philosophy. 

SAMUEL E. LINDLEY 

Lafayette College 


STUDIEN ZUM WANDEL DER KANTAUFFASSUNG. By Wo tr- 
GANG RirzeL. Monographien zur philosophischen Forschung. Band 
IX. Meisenheim/Glan, Westkulturverlag Anton Hain, 1952. Pp. 
134. DM 11.80. 


A definitive—even an adequate—history of neo-Kantianism has not 
been written. Monographs on particular problems and schools within 
the movement are few in number. Ritzel’s work is a useful addition to 
the monographic literature on this important tradition in Germany. 


Ritzel traces one phase of the neo-Kantian movement, viz., the tran- 
sition from a positivistic concern with the exact sciences to a “Neube- 
griindung” of philosophical idealism. The men he considers are Riehl, 
Cohen, Max Wundt, and Bauch. The second of these he treats at 
great—perhaps unnecessary—length, giving what is almost a para- 
phrase and running commentary in which it is occasionally difficult 
to identify the origin (whether it be Cohen or Ritzel) of the various 
critical comments. Wundt and Bauch receive more independent and, 
on the whole, more sympathetic treatment. The idealism of Bauch is 
taken as a criterion by which at least some of the contributions of the 
others are evaluated. The main problems that Ritzel traces through 
these four philosophers are the relation of the practical to the theoreti- 
cal moments in Kant; its corollary, the relative emphases accorded to 
the three Critiques; and, of course, the nature of the thing-in-itself. 
The last of these receives the greatest attention. Because the author 
does not deal with the parts of Cohen’s whole Kant commentary 
which give Cohen’s interpretation and evaluation of the issues of the 
later Critiques, and because Riehl was himself little concerned with 
them, some of Ritzel’s contrasts seem to be made almost by default. 
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One would like, in any case, to have a more complete (not neces- 
sarily a more detailed) account of the work of these men as a whole, 
so that some of the comparisons and contrasts might be more mean- 
ingful. But most of all it would be worth while to have an effort to 
make the whole development more intelligible by giving some account 
of other developments which, contrasting with the one traced by Ritzel, 
gave polemical! or dialectical sense to many shifts and retreats that ap- 
pear in this book to be largely unmotivated. A history of neo-Kantian- 
ism, even of one line within it (and this book is not restricted to one 
such line), can hardly be made fruitful without attention to the non- 
Kantian movements ‘which challenged, transformed, and finally de- 
stroyed it. Of these there is hardly a hint. Ritzel intentionally restricted 
himself to writers who have treated the Critique of Pure Reason his- 
torically, but for the purposes of their own positive attempts to use it 
in their own systems. It may well be debated whether this was a wise 
principle of selection. 


Lewis Wuire Beck 
University of Rochester 


PERSONALISM. By EMMANvEL Mounier. Translated by Purp 
Marret. New York, Grove Press, 1952. Pp. xx, 132. $3.50. 


American Personalists will find much to commend in the philo- 
sophical portions of the late Emmanuel Mounier’s Personalism, where 
emphasis is placed on the unique status of man, his inviolability, his 
irreplaceability, his essential dignity and worth, as the basis of phi- 
losophy, religion, and human relations. This portion of the book is 
argued with the unusual power and insight of a rare and self-denying 
soul, for such must be accorded to the character and career of its 
author. Mounier came to the front in France when the menacing 
forces of war were rising on the world horizon. The spreading of the 
personalist message, with its doctrine of the sanctity of the human per- 
sonality, wielded an incalculable influence in the resistance movement 
against the totalitarian forces that were exerting themselves from both 
Right and Left. Mounier himself was called to suffering under the 
occupation of France, and his untimely death may have been hastened 
by his sufferings. His founding of the journal Esprit was a master 
stratagem and gave his message carrying power. Personalism is in a 
very direct way his apologia vitae. 

The book bears many beautifully stated definitions with the clarity 
so generally characteristic of French philosophical expression. He de- 
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clares personalism to be neither an attitude nor a system but a philos- 
ophy, living, active, continually in process, because “the personal is 
the mode of existence proper to man” (p. xi). “The profound purpose 
of human existence is not to assimilate itself to the abstract generality 
of nature or of the Ideas, but to change ‘the heart of its heart’” 
(p. xiii), to introduce a transfigured Kingdom. The call to this task 
involves freedom: “liberty is constitutive of his [man’s] existence; . 
the ability to sin, that is to refuse his destiny is essential to the full 
exercise of liberty” (p. xiii). 

“In the personalist tradition, the ascetic of self-dispossession is the 
central ascetic of the personal life... . One can possess only so much 
as one gives” (p. 21). “Only in losing himself can the person find 
himself” (p. 40), and “the significance of every person is such that he 
is irreplaceable in the position he occupies in the world of persons” 
(p. 41). In questions of collective life, “personalism always gives the 
techniques of education and persuasion priority over the techniques of 
enforcement, diplomacy or deception. . . . Totalitarian methods pro- 
ceed from the impatience of the powerful” (p. 42). 

The one indomitable passion of personality, burning like a sacred 
fire, “is fanned into flame by any wind that smells of servitude, rous- 
ing the person to defend, rather than life itself, the dignity of life. This 
is the mark of the free man, the incorruptible” (p. 52). “To accept 
suffering and death in order not to betray human values... is the 
supreme act of the person” (p. 66). The prophet, in contrast with the 
politician, “presses forward in the invincible power of his faith; in the 
assurance that if he achieves no immediate end he will at least succeed 
in sustaining the vital awareness of men at the elevation, from which 
alone, it can break into history.” (p. go). 

Sentiments such as these led this reviewer, in considering the original 
French edition of 1950, to state that philosophically he could find no 
disparity between this expression and those of American personalists; 
so far he could discover no fundamental differences. 

Dissidence arises in the attempt to erect personalism into a political 
party, in which case it becomes very quickly propagandistic and bears 
a narrow appeal. This is against the very nature of personalism as 
Mounier has clearly stated: “Since the 1930’s, personalist principles 
have been applied to a certain historic situation, in a phase of militant 
thinking. We would not identify personalism in detail with these ap- 
plications of it, which do not pretend to be exhaustive or definitive” 
(p. 97). With these words, the author opens the final section of the 
book entitled “Personalism and the Revolution of the Twentieth Cen- 
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tury.” But this means its application to a very narrow situation, that of 
France. This is shown in the movement that has followed Mounier’s 
removal from the scene, and which is possessed by a provincialism that 
desires to consider itself as the only personalism and that pronounces 
Mounier’s recognition of the fact of American priority in the use of the 
term to be “‘ill-advised.” As a political party French personalism be- 
comes an institution “rooted in a situation of maladjustment and frus- 
tration,” furnishing an alibi for “the fantasists who encumber every 
kind of libertarian movement on the Left, every movement for 
social defence on the Right, and heresies in every direction” (p. 48). 
Such was the warning Mounier himself gave against a partisanship 
which would immediately remove French personalism from the pro- 
phetic role of “sustaining the vital awareness of men at the elevation, 
from which alone, it can break into history” (p. 90). A personalism 
which must appease the Soviets by the vilification of America has lost 
its prophetic voice. 


RatpH TyYLer FLEWELLING 
University of Southern California 


CHRISTENTUM UND GESCHICHTLICHKEIT. Zweite, neu- 
bearbeitete und ergantzte Autlage. By WitHetm Kam ian. Unter- 


suchungen zur Entstehung des Christentums und zu Augustins “Biir- 
gerschaft Gottes.” Stuttgart u. Kéln, Kohlhammer Verlag, 1951. 
Pp. 348. 


This book is the second edition of the book formerly entitled Chris- 
tentum und Selbstbehauptung (“Christianity and Self-Affirmation”). 
Kamlah has attempted to develop in this “reworked and fuller” edi- 
tion a theory of Christian history, adding a new introduction and a 
final chapter (VII) on Augustine’s philosophy of history. The shift in 
emphasis thus justifies the change in title. There can, I think, be no 
doubt that Kamlah has now produced a really important and exciting 
contribution to both the interpretation of Augustine’s City of God and 
the interpretation of Christian history itself. 

His approach may be labeled loosely an “existentialist” one. He 
starts by rejecting the nineteenth-century positivist conception of his- 
tory as the mere presentation of objective truth. He is not after a 
“rationalist-instrumental” kind of knowledge but existential under- 
standing—das rettende Vernehmen der Wahrheit. This is to be found, 
he thinks, in neither generalizing Greek thought nor particularizing 
Hebrew-Christian thought, but in a “fruitful tension” of the two. His 
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book tries to show how the Christian eschatological world view was 
forced into Greek ethics and rationalism and how the renewed eschat- 
ological emphasis of Augustine restored the kind of tension which 
alone makes the saving grasp of historical truth possible. I do not 
think he has fully faced the problem of reconciling Hebraism and 
Hellenism or the generalizing and the particularizing approaches to 
history on either the strictly scholarly-historical or the philosophical- 
historical levels. But I do think he has posed the questions in such a 
way that future students of the problem—and it is, in a sense, the 
problem of our times—can profit immensely. 

The book has two parts: a shorter one on the impact of Greek phi- 
losophy on primitive Christian eschatology, and a longer one on Au- 
gustine’s City of God. In the first part Kamlah deals with the familiar 
problem of the primitive church’s expectation of an end which did 
not come and which, by not coming, raised problems that necessitated 
a rethinking of the primitive eschatology. The early Christians ac- 
cepted, of course, the historical outlook of Judaism—the view that 
human history is also God’s plan and is therefore meaningful in all its 
eventful particularity—but they awaited (here the paradox of their 
situation arises) the momentarily impending abolition of history in the 
second coming of Christ, Their ethic was thus one of self-renunciation 
and world renunciation: no heed was paid to considerations of ethics, 
sociology, politics, or philosophy in their ordinary meaning. Moralism 
—the whole Aristotelian or Stoic or, more generally, Greek concept 
of arete—was replaced by a wholly self-disregarding faith in the com- 
ing Lord. This, as Kamlah ably points out, was quite inconsistent with 
even a minimum of the selbstbehauptung (“self-affirmation” is per- 
haps as good a translation as any) required for ordinary life in the 
noneschatological reality of nature and society. Hence began the series 
of concessions to Greek philosophy which reintroduced Moralism, 
Reason, Politics, and the rest. Nature, which had been, so to speak, 
abolished in Grace, was now combined with grace, as was revelation 
combined with reason. Furthermore the Christians had to deal with a 
de facto Christian history they simply had not expected. Hence the 
emergence of the famous theory of Christian history as an education, 
a paideia, by which the individual is made morally perfect and thus 
fitted for immortality and partial divinization. (Kamlah in my opinion 
quite wrongly attributes this to Theophilus of Antioch in accordance 
with Loofs’ posthumous book on the subject. The real author of this 
epoch-making conception of history is almost certainly Irenaeus.) In 
the West the famous edict of Pope Callistus on the readmission to the 
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church of baptized Christians guilty of gross sin seems to Kamlah (and 
I would incline to agree) the indication of a definitive rejection of the 
primitive concept of the eschatological ecclesia. In the East, Eusebius 
hails Constantine as the divinely appointed agent of God. 

All this set the stage for Augustine. Kamlah leaps to the City of God 
over practically all the fathers between him and Theophilus, who lived 
circa 180 a.v. (This incidentally seems to me a great weakness; I admit 
that Kamlah could not do everything, but I do not see in his book any 
proper sense of what happened in the omitted period.) Basically Kam- 
lah argues that Augustine conceived the true ecclesia (which was the 
Civitas Dei) in wholly eschatological terms; it is not of this world nor 
is it in any sense to be identified with the de facto Church in which 
the tares grow indiscriminately with the wheat. Hence Augustine is 
able to reassess or refound the Greek or Graeco-Christian concepts of 
nature, reason, politics, etc. Man’s reason and his natural life are per 
se good but corrupted; hence only insofar as they lead to God are they 
properly utilizable. Man is so made that he cannot turn away from 
God without a self-alienation that is ultimately death of his personality. 
On earth he is thus a pilgrim in a realm which the devil is constantly 
on the point of appropriating. Man can assert himself only insofar as 
he renounces his old self and his worldly concerns. Hence with Augus- 
tine the essential self-affirmation of historical man is set in the strongest 
tension with Christian self-renunciation. 

So far Kamlah, as I have rather desperately tried to boil down his 
quite elaborate exposition of the City. It raises all kinds of questions, 
and some of the first importance. What seem to me to be the most 
debatable parts of his argument are, first, his decidedly unphilosophical 
view of eschatology (here he follows Bultmann and the more radical 
German school) and, second, his failure to perceive that Greek phi- 
losophy and Christian historicism cannot be combined in any genuine 
synthesis, since they are based on absolutely contradictory premises. 
Here it seems to me one finds a rather general trait of modern existen- 
tialism (especially Heidegger’s but one can find it in Jaspers’ as well) : 
the adherents of this school seem to think that they can recapture the 
decisiveness of singularity and temporality without taking seriously the 
inescapably dramatic structure of actual time as historical man ex- 
periences it. Eschatology is thus, as some modern theologians have 
come to see, not an aspect of semitic mythology but an essential cate- 
gory of history itself. Remove it from the Bible or, for that matter, 
from the City of God and you have removed the very basis of their 
existence either as historical or as ideological realities. One irony of the 
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Bultmann-Kamlah school is that, as biblical and patristic critics, they 
have brought out the original eschatology expressed in the documents 
with incomparable clarity, One real contribution of Kamlah’s book is 
thus his insistence (absolutely correct in my opinion) on the fully 
eschatological character of the Civitas Dei. In conclusion I can only 
say that Kamlah has written a remarkable book which raises questions 
that no existentialist philosophy can answer. For Americans especially 
I recommend it as a veritable eye opener to a whole range of both 
Christian-historical and strictly philosophical problems. 


Brooks Otis 
Hobart College 


INTRODUCTION TO THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. By 
Perer ANTHONY Bertocci. New York, Prentice Hall, Inc., 1951. 
Pp. xv, 565. $4.75. 


Since Professor Bertocci’s work combines the functions of textbook 
and treatise, it will be necessary to consider it in both these aspects. 

As a pedagogue, Professor Bertocci takes what is generally known as 
the “problems approach.” The order in which the problems are pre- 
sented is roughly the usual one. After an initial treatment of the nature 


of religion, there are discussions of the criteria of truth in general and 
religious truth in particular, the “conflict of religious and scientific 


” 


perspectives,” various philosophical problems about man such as the 
nature of mind and free will, and the status of values. On the basis of 
these considerations we then proceed to a treatment of the “conception 
of God in the western tradition” and of possible ways of proving the 
existence of such a God. At this point the problem of evil inevitably 
rears its ugly head, after which the volume is rounded off by discus- 
sions of the reasonableness of prayer, the social aspects of religion, and 
the question of immortality. 

Professor Bertocci’s presentation of these issues has much to recom- 
mend it. In his preface he announces his intention to expound philo- 
sophical problems “not by recalling Plato’s, Kant’s or Alexander’s 
treatment of the problem, but by a direct exposition of the problem as 
it comes up in the context of the issue confronting the class” (p. viii) ; 
and he has performed this very difficult task with about as much suc- 
cess as could reasonably be expected. In perusing the table of con- 
tents, the philosophically innocent reader will be met by such chal- 
lenging questions as: “Does religion have rational motives?” “Can we 
be logically certain about anything?” “Is man a complicated physical 
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machine?” “Is prayer just a matter of psychology?”—dquestions which 
are, to a large extent, considered in the text in such a way as to lead 
the student by degrees from these matters of common interest to the 
concepts of technical philosophy. Moreover this is done without com- 
pletely sacrificing depth of insight; e.g., the dependence of the religious 
and scientific Weltanschauungen on opposing ideals of explanation is 
brought out in a penetrating fashion. It must be admitted, however, 
that at times the author purchases an easy solution by glossing over 
serious issues, as when we are told that “honest religious differences can 
and must continue,” but that “divisive religious differences are a lux- 
ury which God and man can ill afford in the modern world” (p. 506). 
The style, though not such as to commend itself to anyone in search 
of a quick thrill, moves with pace sufficient to hold the interest of any 
student genuinely interested in the problems at hand. It is also a rec- 
ommendation of the book that the author seems, particularly in the 
chapter on prayer, to have a real understanding of the religious life, a 
qualification by no means to be universally found in philosophers who 
write about religion. In comparing this textbook with the analogous 
work of Professor Brightman, a comparison which will inevitably occur 
to anyone familiar with both, I should say that whereas the latter is 
addressed to a philosophically more sophisticated audience and pre- 
sents a wider range of positions and isms, the former is better calcu- 
lated to lead the philosophically untutored into the paths of philo- 
sophic reflection. In fact Professor Bertocci is able, through his self- 
imposed limitations, to exhibit more clearly and effectively the basic 
issues and considerations on which religious controversies turn, without 
becoming mired down in a morass of detail which would only be con- 
fusing for the average beginner. 

The philosophic position defended by Professor Bertocci is not 
startlingly new; it is a member of the genus known today as Personal- 
ism. In fact it might seem to one outside the school that whatever 
differences there are between this standpoint and that of, e.g., Profes- 
sor Brightman, are of the order of magnitude of the difference between 
tweedledum and tweedledee. However, since in this book we have 
some of the bases of this religious philosophy exhibited quite clearly, 
it might not be amiss to consider briefly one or two of them at this 
time. 

The kind of treatment which Professor Bertocci gives to such ques- 
tions as the existence of God depends on his view that “we can do more 
justice to religious experience if we regard it not as a... unique and 
independent source of knowledge about God, but as a source of moral 
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power and imagination, and as an experience worth having for its own 
sake” (p. 108).' For if religious experience could supply a sufficient 
basis for affirmations about God, there would be no occasion for the 
sort of argumentation which Professor Bertocci provides. The negative 
part of his thesis is supported by pointing out that “many honest and 
disciplined men have not had the kind of experience religious persons, 
let alone mystics, claim to have” (p. go) ; that “psychological assurance 
is not knowledge” (p. 93) ; that “the claim to immediate knowledge is 
untenable” (p. 93); that there is no significant common element in 
the objects reported by all religious persons (pp. 95 ff.); that “the 
conclusions reached by different mystics as to the nature of God have 
tended to coincide with what they already believed or were coming to 
believe” (p. 106) ; etc., etc. But all of these timeworn objections show 
only that any report of religious experience might be mistaken, for all 
we can tell from an external standpoint; they do not show that one 
could not from within the context of the experience itself validly assert 
with certainty something about God. The facts that different mystics 
disagree, that they all employ interpretative frameworks, etc., are suffi- 
cient to prove that no disinterested spectator is warranted in accepting 
any one of these claims without further investigation; they are not 
sufficient to prove that no one of the mystics himself is so warranted. 
It would seem that this latter assertion could only be tested by drop- 
ping the role of the detached critic and involving oneself personally in 
the very religious quest which gives rise to such experiences and their 
conflicting interpretations. Perhaps then one would be in a position to 
determine, from a real participation in religious experience itself, what 
interpretations, if any, are warranted. But to do so would be to break 
the rules of the philosophic game as laid down by Professor Bertocci, 
according to whom philosophers should “come to religion in a spirit of 
relative detachment, as they would approach the study of the stars” 
(p. 1), and should concern themselves not with any particular religion 
(which means—not with any particular way of religious living and 
experiencing) but with “the essential claims of all religions” (p. 8). If 
these rules are observed, Professor Bertocci is certainly correct in re- 
stricting the evidential value of religious experience in the way he does; 
but one can only wonder what good purpose is served by refusing the 
philosopher of religion in his official capacity any intimate contact with 
the subject matter of his philosophizing. 





* The author adds that “this is not to empty religious experience of all knowl- 


edge value, but only of knowledge value purported to need no support from 
other realms of experience” (loc. cit.). 
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If we admit that “religious experience does not provide a clear, in- 
dependent light as to the nature of God” (p. 104), where are we to 
look for such light? The answer is “growing, empirical coherence” (see 
ch. iv, no. 7). Religious insights, like all others, are “subject to test by 
coherence with the rest of human experience” (p. 106). Unfortunately 
we are never provided with an adequate explication of this crucial 
notion. It is obviously thought of as involving more than scientific 
method (see, e.g., pp. 135, 138, 188-189) ; indeed we are told that that 
method itself is tested by empirical coherence (p. 73). But we never 
learn exactly what sorts of experience we are to attain coherence with, 
nor what coherence involves in addition to the scientific criterion of 
capacity of accurately predicting future experiences. To answer these 
questions we must look to how the criterion is used. The best example 
for this purpose is what the author calls the “wider teleological argu- 
ment” (chs. xiii-xv). This argument consists of a number of links, each 
of which argues that some feature of the world is intelligible only on 
the theistic hypothesis; in other words, that the theistic hypothesis has 
the maximum of coherence with the experienced facts in question. For 
example, the first has to do with the “purposive interrelation of matter 
and life” (p. 332). Under this head we are told that “this close inter- 
relation of living and non-living beings is an opaque fact unless we 
postulate a purpose which uses one order as an aid to the continuance 
of another” (pp. 333-334) ; and again that “our interest here is to em- 
phasize the greater coherence which comes into our thinking if we 
consider the interrelation of the physical universe and life and the de- 
veloping evolution of the species as the handiwork of a creative Intelli- 
gence intent on producing a world rich in life and, in the existence of 
man, rich in mind and value” (p. 337). The second link argues that 
the possibility of knowledge—in other terms, “the fact that what goes 
on in our knowing minds and what goes on in nature are relevant” 
(p. 339)—suggests the work of a powerful Intelligence. The third link 
draws similar conclusions from the support which the order of nature 
gives to moral effort, the sixth link from the harmony of man and 
nature in aesthetic experience, and so on. It should require very little 
reflection to convince ourselves that the kind of “empirical coherence” 
which is in question here is simply conformity with such venerable 
principles as the necessity of supposing any favorable aspects of an 
effect to indicate a purposive activity in the cause, and the impossi- 
bility of totally unlike entities being related as cause and effect.? We 





*To see this latter principle at work, consult the author’s objection to 
emergence that it does not really explain the new qualities (pp. 334-335). 
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cannot go here into the difficult epistemological question of the legiti- 
macy of such principles of explanation, but we can point out that it 
is simply darkening of counsel to suggest, through the use of the term 
“empirical coherence,” that the employment of such principles involves 
an explanatory activity like that of empirical science. 


Wiiuiam P. ALsTon 
University of Michigan 


DISCOURSES ON RELIGION. By Gustav E. Mvue.ier. New 
York, Bookman Associates, 1951. Pp. vi, 203. $3.00. 


In this volume Professor Mueller has given us an unusual example 
of philosophical dialogue, a form of writing with a long and honorable 
history. In place of the usual imaginary conversations the writer has 
created a symposium, a series of papers supposed to have been pre- 
sented to a small club meeting in the author’s home. They deal in an 
informal and vigorous way with a subject which will seem trite to some 
and of perennial and absorbing interest to others: the nature of reli- 
gion, its place and significance in life and philosophy. The discussions 
of these themes are presented in turn by a historian, a minister, a mys- 
tic, and a philosopher. The final paper or chapter bears the intriguing 
title, “Cannibal’s Note.” In it the host, speaking simply as a cultivated 
man who lives off the thoughts of others, protests against excessive 
rationalism in our view of religion and defends it somewhat ironically 
as the releaser of enthusiasm in life. 

But this is getting ahead of the story. In the symposium the historian 
leads off with a bitter, slashing attack on religion as an unhealthy pro- 
jection of man’s wishes. He assumes that religions mean their legends 
and doctrines to be taken literally as representations of fact, and he 
therefore pours scorn upon them as purveyors of bad history and un- 
scientific pseudo facts. He represents himself as an agnostic. “If we 
keep to facts and reason, we do not know whence we came, whither 
we aie going, or why we are what we are.” But he is essentially an 
empiricist and naturalist whose only faith is “an unalterable resolution 
to face the facts.” 

The minister, surprisingly enough, is willing to concede that religion 
contains a large element of myth. But he argues that religious myths 
are meaningful symbols of man’s moral life, useful stimuli to action, 
and valuable correctives to pride and complacency. For him, religion 
is “the believed relation of God to man and his world” and “a critical 
negation of man’s supposed self-sufficiency.” While he seems to take 
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the truth of religion for granted, it is evident that he is less concerned 
for its truth than for its effectiveness. Since he thinks of religion in 
practical terms, the church for him is primary. It is the necessary organ 
for the expression of man’s spiritual needs and striving, since man is a 
social being. 

The third paper is presented by a mystic. It is not surprising that he 
too believes in the mythical character of religious tales and doctrines. 
But for him they have deep metaphysical meaning; they symbolize the 
unity of all life in the Absolute. Religion is the experience by which 
we realize the goodness and perfection of the whole and are thereby 
reconciled to Being or life and our necessary place in it. It is “the re- 
turn of man to the Absolute Being” or “the Absolute’s self-conscious- 
ness in us.” 

The philosopher, appropriately enough, then subjects each of the 
preceding speakers to careful criticism and attempts to distinguish 
what is true and what is false or distorted in each of them. Each is pre- 
sented as the epitome of a particular view of the nature of religion, a 
view which is a partial expression of the truth. By means of a dialectic 
reminiscent of Hegel he develops his own position. “Religion is the uni- 
verse apprehended in the act of worship.” But worship or religion is 
only one of the basic ways in which we apprehend the universe, and 
philosophy must take account of all of them. Philosophy of religion is 


more inclusive than theology, and philosophy is more than philosophy 
of religion. Religion is indispensable in practice because it orients us 
to the inescapably problematic character of human life, but in our 
ultimate knowledge it must be taken up into and surpassed by a wider 


synthesis. In the last analysis, “religion is metaphysical truth in the 
form of mythical presentation.” 


This approach will at first seem anachronistic, and even repellent 
to many in our time who have been affected by the contemporary 
movement toward theology and away from philosophy of religion. For 
many of the younger generation it will be a new experience to read 
someone who defends Hegel as against Kierkegaard. It may be of some 
benefit to such persons to ponder the following: 


If religion becomes merely subjective and privave, opposed to shared, com- 
mon, public truth, it must become fanatical and totalitarian. It will degrade 
and minimize all other interests and values outside of religion. This engen- 
ders, on the other side, an equally fanatical secularism, ready to take religion 
at its own word and really make it a private concern with no place in the 


common and public life of man. 
And yet one cannot help suspecting that the writer of these dis- 
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courses has accepted too easily and uncritically the mythical character 
of religious beliefs. If mythical here means simply figurative or sym- 
bolical, nearly everyone would agree that in some sense, or rather in 
various senses, the teachings of religion have this character. What is 
needed then is an analysis of the different senses in which myth or 
symbol is properly employed in the context of religion. The basic issue 
is whether they are regarded as symbolizing moral and human things 
only or whether they point to something cosmic or metaphysical as 
well. When it is said that religious doctrines are mythical or symbolic 
only, there is often a tacit assumption that we possess a superior knowl- 
edge of reality by which religion can be judged. But contemporary 
philosophy is becoming less and less confident about making a claim of 
this sort. It is possible, therefore, that it will become more hospitable 
to the claims of religion than has recently been the case. 


Joun M. Moore 
Swarthmore College 


THE EUCHARISTIC TEACHING OF WILLIAM OCKHAM. By 
GasrieL Buescuer. St. Bonaventure, New York, The Franciscan 
Institute, 1950. Pp. xxvii, 173. $2.00. 


This study is primarily, but by no means exclusively, of theological 


interest. It is an attempt, based on the recent critical and textual 
studies of Ockham’s writings, to state clearly and precisely the doctrines 
of Ockham concerning the Sacrament of the Altar. It is of general 
interest to students of medieval history and philosophy for the follow- 
ing reasons: first, Ockham was accused by Lutterell of a number of 
heretical and false doctrines in philosophy and theology. This study 
proves, conclusively as I think, that the accusations were unjust or, at 
least, without foundation. Now this means that Ockham was not the 
heretical innovator in theological matters that he has sometimes been 
represented to have been by Protestant historians anxious to find in 
him the beginner of Protestant theology. 

In the second place, Ockham did teach ‘hat de potentia dei absoluta 
(i.e., considering what is possible in terms of the absolute power of 
God which, as almost all of the Scholastics taught, is limited only by 
the principle of contradiction) consubstantiation is possible. It is quite 
likely that this was the source of some Protestant doctrines concerning 
the Eucharist. But it is necessary to add at once that, for Ockham, this 
is stated only as a possibility, and that the theologically true account is 
the orthodox doctrine of transubstantiation. 
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In the third place, the author shows that Ockham’s orthodoxy is 
placed beyond reasonable doubt by a comparison of his views with the 
decisions of the Council of Trent. 

Finally, it is of importance because the Sacrament of the Altar fig- 
ured not only in medieval theology but also in the development of 
medieval philosophy, especially after 1277. Not only was it the case 
that the terminology and principles of medieval Aristotelianism were 
employed in expounding the theological dogmas, for this has been well 
known for a very long time; it was also important that the character of 
philosophy and science was modified by the limitations which Christian 
philosophers were constrained to put on Aristotle’s physics and meta- 
physics. As stated in Aristotle, accidents and substances are theoreti- 
cally inseparable, natural effects can only arise from their appropriate 
natural causes, and, in general, the common course of nature has only 
those exceptions that are due to the interference of unforeseeable cir- 
cumstances, which are, however, of a wholly natural sort. After the 
condemnations of 1270 and 1277, as Duhem and others have shown, 
the philosophy of Aristotle underwent a fundamental modification 
which, as a matter of historical fact, released medieval philosophers 
and scientists from adherence to a doctrine which could not be con- 
sistently held as a philosophy and against which empirical evidence 
could be, and was, found. 

In the critiques of Aristotle’s physics and metaphysics of the four- 
teenth century, we very frequently encounter arguments based on the 
Dogma of the Eucharist. It is important to know precisely how this 
figured in the rejection of some of the basic premises of Aristotle’s 
thought. The present study is especially valuable in this connection, 
because it is minutely precise on all the intricate details of a contro- 
versy which, due to changes of intellectual interests, is almost forgotten. 
The series of texts and studies of medieval thought published by the 
Franciscan Jnstitute have greatly increased our knowledge of this peri- 
od of intellectual history, and it is to be hoped that more studies of the 
same degree of excellence will be forthcoming. 


Juuius R. WEINBERG 
University of Wisconsin 


ESSAYS IN EAST-WEST PHILOSOPHY. An attempt at World 
Philosophical Synthesis. Edited and with an Introduction by 
Cuartes A. Moore. Honolulu, University of Hawaii Press, 1951. 
Pp. xii, 467. $5.00. 
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This volume contains twenty-three papers read at the East-West 
Philosophers Conference in Hawaii in 1949. The East is represented 
by Chinese, Japanese, and Indian philosophers, and one Ceylon phi- 
losopher, the West only by Americans. No British, French, German, or 
other Western thinkers are included. The aim of the conference and 
of the book, as avowed on the title page, was to make “an attempt at 
world philosophical synthesis.” The individual authors in their papers 
are all much more modest than this. Naturally, no such synthesis ap- 
pears anywhere on the horizon and, apart from a variety of suggestions 
as to how it might be made to appear, the book remains a heterogene- 
ous collection of the philosophical opinions of the individual authors 
on topics in the fields of methodology, metaphysics, and ethics. Since 
it possesses no clear unity, it is difficult to know how to treat it here 
except by briefly mentioning individual essays. 

The papers may perhaps be divided into three groups. The first 
group consists of essays which confine themselves almost entirely to the 
bare exposition of various oriental philosophies, without comment or 
criticism, and without the suggestion of.any fresh thought or insight 
on the part of the writers. All the Indian philosophers, excepting Pro- 
fessor P, T. Raju and perhaps excepting Sir Ramaswami Aiyer, belong 
to this group. It is not necessary to say anything of these papers except 
that anyone who is totally ignorant of Buddhist, Vedanta, Sankhya, 
and other Indian philosophies could get here an elementary notion of 
them. The papers on Chinese and Japanese thought are also mostly 
expository but contrive to give more evidence of individual thinking. 
Professor Suzuki’s essay, “Reason and Intuition in Buddhist Philos- 
ophy,” although it might be classed as no more than expository of 
Mahayana Buddhism, is nevertheless a profound piece of work because 
the author has obviously lived through and thought deeply through 
his life philosophy, and made it a personal and individual matter. 

The second group consists of those philosophers who have seriously 
set themselves to consider the problem of an East-West synthesis. Pro- 
fessor Charles A. Moore thinks that synthesis will only be possible if 
we can achieve a common metaphysic, which must include the belief 
that reality is good, i.e., that value is objective, and which can provide 
a basis for a categorical imperative in ethics. Hypothetical imperatives 
will not do. This would appear to the present reviewer to postpone 
synthesis indefinitely. Professor E. A. Burtt accepts the ideal of an 
“orchestral harmony.” This means that the several philosophies to be 
synthesized must retain their individual insights. This is to be achieved 
by “neutral co-operative concepts” which include, in a more compre- 
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hensive notion, insights which appear to conflict. He gives examples 
of such concepts, within the limits of Western thought, from Aristotle 
and Kant. 

Professor W. R. Dennes maintains that empiricism and naturalism, 
properly understood, do not rule out the possibility of any kind of 
existence which any human being might experience. For instance, they 
do not limit us to sensuous experience. Hence they are completely 
tolerant and can produce peace and harmony. Whether they can also 
produce synthesis, or merely allow it, is not quite clear, but some such 
inference is plainly required to give the paper what bearing it has on 
the topics or aims of the conference. Professor Northrop expounds again 
some of the ideas of his book, The Meeting of East and West, though 
there is the suggestion of something a little novel in his paper on ethics. 
Professor Wing-tsit Chan emphasizes that Chinese philosophy has in 
all ages shown a genius for synthesis, and documents this claim histori- 
cally. His paper is marked by moderation and modesty. He offers no 
blueprint for world synthesis but remarks that “while in ethics China 
will probably have something to offer, in metaphysics she will be 
on the receiving end.” Professor P. T. Raju’s paper seems to me 
one of the best in the book. He offers a number of interesting ideas of 
his own, critical of both East and West, and tries to show in some de- 
tail what he thinks each can learn from the other. His remarks seem 
to me to contain genuine insights which I will not risk mutilating by 
an attempt at summary. Professor John Wild believes that the West 
exaggerates the importance of essence, the East that of existence. A 
true philosophy will recognize both essence and existence as necessary 
phases of being, and would therefore offer hope of synthesis. Professor 
George P. Conger’s paper studies the nature of integration (or syn- 
thesis) as such, but offers no special application to the problem of the 
conference. He tells us that integration is a universal cosmic category, 
so that the process of integration is visible everywhere in the world, 
from the formation of electron; and atoms, through that of stars and 
solar systems, to that of organisms, minds, societies, and societies of 
societies. 

Thus it would seem that so great is the variety of possible formulas 
for synthesis that perhaps the next step should be a conference aiming 
at the synthesis of formulas for synthesis. 

The papers of the third group may be called “miscellaneous.” They 
are neither merely expository nor do they discuss the problem of syn- 
thesis. They are devoted to a variety of topics which have some bearing 
on the relations between eastern and western systems. Professor Charles 
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Morris discusses the influence of endomorphism, mesomorphism, and 
ectomorphism on philosophies, and also the attitudes of dependence, 
dominance, and detachment. Professor W. H. Sheldon finds three main: 
differences between eastern and western philosophies. The East is 
practical-minded, otherworldly, and despairs of this world. The West 
is theoretical, this-worldly, and believes that this world can be per- 
fected or at least improved. Professor V. P. Mei gives an informative 
account of Chinese ethical and social ideals with some comments of 
his own, and Sir Ramaswami Aiyer writes interestingly of the legal and 
political ideas and theories of India. 


W. T. Stace 
Princeton University 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC PHILO- 
SOPHICAL ASSOCIATION. Vol. XXVI. Twenty-sixth Annual 
Meeting, April 15 and 16, 1952. Philosophy and the Experimental 
Sciences. Washington, The Catholic University of America. Pp. iv, 
232. $3.00. 


It is not easy to review a volume as uneven as this one. It contains 
twenty-four papers, ranging from a citation of Professor Gilson on the 
occasion of his being awarded the Cardinal Spellman-Aquinas Medal 
and the annual association address given by Gilson, through the presi- 
dential address, followed by papers in the philosophy of science, meta- 
physics, logic, and ethics, papers on some of these papers (“com- 
ments”), and two radio addresses delivered over Cleveland stations 
during the meetings. 

Several things about the contents are noteworthy, some of them 
not new to non-Catholic thinkers. News is the fact that Gilson no 
longer speaks or writes as a historian only but has become a Thomist 
and, depending upon how the following is to be interpreted, possibly 
even a Catholic: “I have known many more cases of philosophers 
converted to Scholastic philosophy by the Catholic Faith than of phi- 
losophers converted to the Catholic Faith by Scholastic philosophy. I 
know that this is how it is; I feel infinitely grateful to Saint Thomas 
Aquinas for having made me understand that this is how it should be” 
(p. 13). 

Dominant through most of the addresses, and not new, however, is 
the apologetic spirit suggesting what is indeed indicated in the passage 
quoted and what Russell has said so accurately in his History of West- 
ern Philosophy: that the grounds of belief in Scholastic writings are 
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rarely the grounds alleged, but rather the dogmas of faith. This spirit, 
which tends to make the promotion and defense of Thomism the same 
thing on the intellectual plane as promotion and defense of the Cath- 
olic faith itself, is something which the encyclical Aeterni Patris had 
the effect of baptising, and is, of course, practically fatal to the pros- 
pects of genuine philosophy. Tertullian would have smiled to read in 
Gilson’s paper: “We cannot equal him [Aquinas] in genius, and still 
less in holiness, but there is at least one way for us to prove his true 
disciples. It is, while exerting to their full limit the powers of our in- 
tellect, to put our ultimate trust, for others as well as for ourselves, in 
Him in whose light alone we shall see the Light” (p. 13). When the 
chips between faith and reason are down, it is clearly a question for 
the Scholastic of having to say: so much the worse for reason, science, 
philosophy, and all the rest—what is there in common between Athens 
and Jerusalem? But, undoubtedly, an unregenerated kind of rationality 
motivates this kind of criticism. “The rationality of Christian philos- 
ophy,” Dr. Pegis tells us (p. 4), “is not wholly the work of reason: it 
is the work of reason living in the world of revelation; it is a rationality 
which the Christian faith has helped to build beyond the measure of 
reason itself.” We must “not attribute to reason alone that rational 
stature which reason has achieved under the guidance of faith. Phi- 
losophy is no less rational for being Christian; . . . it can be shown 
that it has become more rational” (p. 4). 

It does not seem unfair to say that Thomism is something of a new- 
comer to the philosophy of modern science, despite Maritain’s relevant 
work in Les Degrés du savoir and La Philosophie de la nature. There 
seem to be two main reasons for this. The first is that there is 2 ten- 
dency for Scholastic thinkers to let non-Scholastics break the ground, 
then judge the work that has been done, and select and reject as 
Scholastic principles seem to require. This is in keeping with the Jus- 
tinian principle which seems to be the ideal of the philosophia peren- 
nis, that “whatever has been uttered aright by any men in any place 
belongs to us Christians,” although, of course, the rub remains that the 
test is always some authority put beyond the applicability of signifi- 
cant criticism, i.e., criticism the outcome of which can be rejection. 
This seems to explain the lack of originality in so many Scholastic 
writings, including those in this volume, and the preponderance of 
evaluation of other positions in them. To the onlooker, consequently, 
it is hard to become convinced that the scholastic inquirer is interested 
in truth; he seems to be interested rather in ideas he can use. An ex- 
cellent example of this method in the present volume is the keynoting 
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address of Fr. Meehan. Scholastics are invited for their own good to 
try the experiment of reading this paper with the object of seeing what 
methodological similarities to Marxist treatises they can find. 

The second reason seems to be the heavy accent in the Scholastic 
idea of philosophical competence on scholarship which produces this 
kind of thing: “Toward the hoc aliquid, where the abstractio totius 
would end its travels, modern physics reverses the gear, to move from 
matter, the subject, to matter, the indeterminate” (p. 50). Doubt- 
lessly, comprehension of the classics of Scholasticism, and fidelity to 
them, is served by the sort of studies necessitated, but historical sense 
alone would suggest that the philosophy of modern science is likely to 
be served better by studies accenting the sciences independently, and 
the papers in the philosophy of science in this volume for the most 
part confirm this. Dr. Smith’s article, “Abstraction and the Empiriolog- 
ical Method,” from which the above quotation is taken, and which 
seems to be the most authentic effort in Thomistic philosophy of sci- 
ence in the book, is an example with a vengeance, for its author either 
does not know or has not cared to find out about hypothesis in the 
sciences and how unlike abstraction it is. 

There are two oases in the volume, nevertheless: Dr, Karl F. Herz- 
feld’s paper, which is in the nature of a “briefing” by a physicist, and 
Fr. Clark’s paper, “Contemporary Science and Deductive Methodol- 


ogy,” which is a review of current opinion in non-Scholastic sources. 
Neither of them runs to type, in spirit and treatment, and the criti- 
cisms in this paper should not be taken to apply to them. 


Josern LaLumia 
Kent State University 
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francais de ArmeL GuERNE. Bruges, Belgique, Desclée de Brouwer 
& Cie, 1953. Pp. 73. 


NEW WAYS OF ONTOLOGY. By Nicorar Hartmann. Translated 
by Rernnarp C. Kuun. Chicago, [ilinois, Henry Regnery Com- 
pany, 1953. Pp. vi, 145. $4.00.—Philosophy has practical tasks, but 
it cannot enter upon these tasks without knowledge of being as such. 


REALITY AS SOCIAL PROCESS. Studies in Metaphysics and Re- 
ligion. By CHartes HarrsHorne. Foreword by WiLtiAM ERNEST 
Hocxrnc. Boston, Beacon Press, 1953. Pp. 223. $4.00.—“God is 
temporal as well as eternal, and . . . all reality is ‘psychic,’ or com- 
posed of some sort of feeling, volition, and the like.” 


PHILOSOPHERS SPEAK OF GOD. By Cuarves HartsHorneE and 
WiuiaM L. Reese. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1953. Pp. 
xiv, 535. $7.50.—A book of readings in philosophical theology which 
are systematically analyzed and evaluated. 


STUDIES IN PHILOSOPHY. By Retnuorp FriepricH ALFRED 
Hoern.e. Edited and with a Memoir by Danret S. Rostnson. 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1953. Pp. xviii, 333. $5.00.— 


A collection of essays on epistemology and metaphysical logic, ten 
of which were previously unpublished. 


WAYS OF FAITH. An Introduction to Religion. By Joun A. Hutcu- 
INSON and James A. Martin, Jr. New York, Ronald Press Com- 


pany, 1953. Pp. viii, 511. $4.50.—The approach is both historical 
and philosophical. 


SCIENCE AND AESTHETIC JUDGMENT. A Study in Taine’s 
Critical Method. By SHotom J. Kaun. New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1953. Pp. xii, 283. $4.00.—Balanced appraisal is a solu- 
tion to the dilemma between the historical and intuitive approaches 
to literary judgment. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY AND PSYCHOTHERAPY OF OTTO 
RANK. An Historical and Comparative Introduction. By Fay B. 
Karpr. New York, Philosophical Library, 1953. Pp. xii, 129. $3.00. 
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ELEMENTS OF PHILOSOPHY. By Louis O. Katrtsorr. New 
York, Ronald Press Company, 1953. Pp. viii, 448. $4.00.—“In these 
unsettled times of ideological struggle and intellectual confusion, 
our fundamental ideas must be re-examined and the valid ones 
stated anew.” 


FAITH AND MORAL AUTHORITY. By Ben Kimpet. New York, 
Philosophical Library, 1953. Pp. vi, 186. $2.75.—There are uni- 
versally trustworthy principles which may direct individuals to make 
choices which contribute to human well-being. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF HUMAN NATURE. By Georce P. Kuv- 
BERTANZ. New York, Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1953. Pp. xv, 


444. $3.50.—A text which aims to present a Thomistic philosophy of 
human nature. 


CULTURE. A Critical Review of Concepts and Definitions. By A. L. 
Kroeser and CiypE KiuckHoun. With the Assistance of WAYNE 
UNTEREINER and Appendices by ALFrep G. Meyer. Papers of the 
Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and Ethnology, Har- 
vard University. Vol. XLII, No. 1. Cambridge, Mass., The Museum, 
1952. Pp. viii, 223. $5.25.—A study of the history of the concept 
“culture” and of proposed definitions for the word. 


HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY. By Kennetu Scott Latour- 
ETTE. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1953. Pp. xxvii, 1516. $9.50. 
—The scope of this history encompasses the culture of the whole 
world from the dawn of Christendom up to the mid-twentieth cen- 
tury. 

DAVID HUME. By Anpré-Louts Leroy. Paris, France, Presses Uni- 
versitaires de France, 1953. Pp. vi, 339. 1.000 fr.—Un simple som- 
maire de la science de la nature humaine que Hume s’était proposé 
d’écrire. 

CHARLES S. PEIRCE’S LETTERS TO LADY WELBY. Edited by 
Irwin C. Lies. New Haven, Connecticut, Whitlock’s, Inc., 1953. 
Pp. iv, 55. $2.00.—In these letters Peirce develops a number of phil- 
osophically important ideas, sketches his intellectual biography, de- 
scribes incidents in his life at Milford, and reveals his personal ex- 
pectations. 


THE SPIRIT OF PHILOSOPHY. By Marcus Lone. New York, W. 
W. Norton and Company, Inc., 1953. Pp. viii, 306. $4.00.—An ele- 
mentary text in the problems of philosophy. 
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DIDEROT. Selected Philosophical Writings. Edited by J. Loucn. 
New York, Cambridge University Press, 1953. Pp. viii, 224. $3.00. 


THE WORKS OF GEORGE BERKELEY BISHOP OF CLOYNE. 
Volume V: Siris. Three Letters to Thomas Prior. A Letter to the 
Rev. Dr. Hales. Farther Thoughts on Tar-water. Varia. Volume VI: 
Passive Obedience. Advice to Tories who have taken the Oaths. An 
Essay towards Preventing the Ruin of Great Britain. The Querist. 
A Discourse addressed to Magistrates. Two Letters on the Occasion 
of the Jacobite Rebellion 1745. A Word to the Wise. Maxims con- 
cerning Patriotism. Edited by A. A. Luce and T. E. Jessop. Edin- 
burgh, Thomas Nelson and Sons, Ltd., 1953. Pp. xii, 235; vili, 255. 
30/-net, each—The fifth and sixth volumes of the nine-volume 
edition. 


BUDDHISM AND ZEN. Compiled, edited and translated by RutH 
S. McCanpiess and Nyocen Senzaki. New York, Philosophical 


Library, 1953. $3.75.—An introduction to the theory and practice 
of Zen Buddhism. 


THE ART OF MAKING CHOICES. By tan McGreat. Dallas, 
Texas, Southern Methodist University Press, 1953. Pp. xii, 169. 
$3.75.—Only experiences—only the sensations and emotions of hu- 
man beings—supply that final ground upon which judgments of 
good and evil, right and wrong, may rest without further challenge. 


STOIC LOGIC. By Benson Mates. University of California Publi- 
cations in Philosophy. Volume 26. Berkeley and Los Angeles, Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1953. Pp. viii, 148. $2.25.—Most of 
Lukasiewicz’s published conclusions on the logic of the Old Stoa 
are repeated and additional evidence for them is offered. Also the 
Stoic semantical theory, Diodorean implication, the conditionaliza- 
tion principle, and the Stoic contention that their propositional 
logic was complete are discussed. 


DIE OBJEKTIVITAT DER WERTERKENNTNIS BEI NICOLAI 
HARTMANN. By P. Emmanuet Mayer. Meisenheim/Glan, West- 
kulturverlag Anton Hain, 1952. Pp. 176. DM 12.80. 


ZWISCHEN TIER UND GOTT. Breviere fiir Diesseitsglaubige. 
Band II. By Ernst Moser. Bern, Institut Aebnit, 1952. Pp. 148. 


CRISE DE LA METAPHYSIQUE. Situation de la philosophie au 
XXe Siécle. By Max Mixxer. Texte francais de Max Zens, C. R. 
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Cuartier, JosepH Rovan. Bruges, Belgique, Desclée de Brouwer, 
1953. Pp. 125. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL SCIENCE. Personality, Work, 
Community. Selected, written and edited by ArtHurR NAFTALIN, 
BENJAMIN N. NEtson, Mutrorp Q. Sistey, Donatp C. CaLHoun. 
With the assistance of ANpreas G. Papanpreou. Chicago, J. B. 
Lippincott Company, 1953. Pp. xviii, Book I, 394; Book II, 363; 
Book III, 372; Index, xxx. $6.50.—A text which seeks to integrate 
social science material and which takes the form of a wide range 
of readings, e.g., Paul Tillich, Marx and Engels, Roscoe Pound, 


Freud, Malthus, William James, Veblen, Woodrow Wilson, Thomas — 
Wolfe. 


THE GERMAN STURM UND DRANG. By Roy Pascar. New 
York, Philosophical Library, 1953. Pp. xvi, 347. $4.75. 


PHILOSOPHICAL PERIODICALS. An Annotated World List. 
Washington, The Library of Congress, Reference Department, 1952. 
Pp. vi, 89.—General information on 489 journals. 


GABRIEL MARCEL ET LA METHODOLOGIE DE L’INVERI- 
FIABLE. By Pierro Print. Lettre-Préface de GaprieL MARCEL. 
Bruges, Belique, Desclée de Brouwer, 1953. Pp. 129.—A brief 
but penetrating study, with an enthusiastic introduction in the form 
of a letter by Marcel to the author: “[Votre étude est] une de celles 


auxquelles les commentateurs de l’avenir devront en tous les cas se 
référer.” 


HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY EASTERN AND WESTERN. Vols. 
I, II. Edited by SarvepaLit1 RADHAKRISHNAN, ARDESHIR RUTTONJI 
Wao1a, DurrENDRA Mouan Datta, Humayun Kasir. Sponsored 
by the Ministry of Education, Government of India. London, George 
Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1952. Pp. 617; 462. $15.00.—Japan and 
China, India and Persia, Greece and Arabia, Palestine and Egypt, 
Europe and America, are all brought together in one comprehensive 
picture of the philosophy of the world. 


THE UNIVERSE OF MEANING. By Samuet Retss. New York, 
Philosophical Library, 1953. Pp. xii, 227. $3.75.—The basic question 
is the relation between meaning and its symbol or expression. The 
answer is found to be applicable toward the solution of underlying 
logical, mathematical, and philosophical problems. 
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THE CONCEPTION OF DISEASE. Its History, Its Versions and 
Its Nature. By WaLrHer Riese. New York, Philosophical Library, 
1953. Pp. viii, 120. $3.75. 


LOGIC FOR MATHEMATICIANS. By J. Barkiey Rosser. New 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1953. Pp. xiv, 530. 
$10.00.—This very able text, though intended primarily for mathe- 
maticians, will be of considerable value to philosophers interested in 
formal logic. Those who teach courses in formal or “symbolic” logic 
will find it indispensable. For they will find here the doctrine of all 
three volumes of Principia Mathematica presented elegantly, con- 
cisely, and rigorously. The author has introduced some interesting 
novelties of treatment and has greatly added to the usefulness of the 
book by adding original examples. The printing is very good. Both 
publishers and author are to be congratulated on an important ad- 
dition to logical literature. 


ATOMS, MEN AND GOD. By Paut E. Sasine. New York, Philo- 
sophical Library, 1953. Pp. xii, 226. $3.75.—“Can I be intellectu- 
ally honest in believing what, as a Christian, I profess to believe and 


at the same time accept the teachings of modern science and 
psychology?” 


PHILOSOPHY AND THE IDEOLOGICAL CONFLICT. An 
Analysis of Idealism and Materialism and the Influence of These 
Philosophies on the Over-All World Struggle between Capitalism 
and Socialism. By Cuarues S. Seety. New York, Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1953. Pp. viii, 319. $5.00. 


THE WAY OF SCIENCE. Its Growth and Method. By Joun Som- 
ERVILLE. Illustrated by DwineLt Grant. New York, Henry Schu- 


man, 1953. Pp. 172. $2.50.—An introduction to the history and 
method of science. 


DER ANALOGIEBEGRIFF BEI KANT UND HEGEL. By Ernst 
Konrap Specnut. Erganzungshefte herausgegeben im Auftrag der 
Kantgesellschaft Landesgruppe Rheinland-Westfalen, 66. Kdéln, 
Germany, Kolner Universitatsveilag, 1952. Pp. 86. 


IMMANUEL KANT ALS PHILOSOPH UND SOZIOLOGE. By 
Rupo.r STeMBerceR. Wien-Meisenheim, Verlag A. Sexl. 1953. Pp. 
155. $1.25. 


TRUTH. Vol. I1: Questions X-XX. By St. THomas Agurnas. Trans- 
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lated from the definitive Leonine text by James V. McGtynn. Chi- 
cago, Henry Regnery Company, 1953. Pp. xii, 463. $7.00. 

THE PRAGMATIC PHILOSOPHY OF C. S. PEIRCE. By Man- 
LEY THompson. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1953. Pp. 
xvii, 317. $5.75.—An exposition and criticism of Peirce’s approach 
to philosophy. 

LIVING ISSUES IN PHILOSOPHY. An Introductory Textbook. 
2d ed. By Haroip H. Tirus. New York, American Book Company, 


1953. Pp. xii, 500. $4.50.—Two new chapters, annotated reading 
lists, and a glossary have been added. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF NATURE. By Anprew G. VAN MELSEN. 
Duquesne Studies. Philosophical Series. 2. Pittsburgh, Penna., Du- 
quesne University Press, 1953. Pp. xii, 253. $4.50.—The content of 
a series of lectures given at Duquesne University. Suitable for a text. 


OFFENER HORIZONT. Festschrift fiir Karl Jaspers. By Various 
AutHors. Miinchen, Germany, R. Piper and Company Verlag, 
1953. Pp. 464. DM 32.—. 


SCIENCE IN SYNTHESIS. A Dialectical Approach to the Integra- 
tion of the Physical and Natural Sciences. By VARious AuTHoRs. 


Report of the Summer Session, July 1952 of the Albertus Magnus 
Lyceum for Natural Science. River Forest, Ill., Dominican College 
of St. Thomas Aquinas. Pp. xii, 290. $4.50. 


THE COLLECTED WORKS OF BERNHARD RIEMANN. 2d ed. 
Edited by Hernricu Weser. With the assistance of RicHarp DepE- 
KIND. With a Supplement by M. Noeruer and W. Wirtincer. A 
New Introduction by Hans Lewy. New York, Dover Publications, 
Inc., 1953. Pp. xii, X, 558, VI, 116. $2.55. 


EX-PRODIGY. My Childhood and Youth. By Norsert WIENER. 
New York, Simon and Schuster, 1953. Pp. xii, 309. $3.95.—These 
memoirs of a remarkable man contain some material of special in- 
terest to philosophers, including reminiscences of the departments 
of philosophy at Cornell, Harvard, and Cambridge. 


READINGS IN PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE. Introduction to the 
Foundations and Cultural Aspects of the Sciences. Arranged and 
edited by Pump P. Wiener. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1953. Pp. x, 645. $5.50.—Selections are from all the sciences from 
physics to sociology and from the elementary to the advanced level. 
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THE RETURN TO REASON. Essays in Realistic Philosophy. Edited 
by Joun Wip. Chicago, Henry Regnery Company, 1953. Pp. x, 
373. $7.50.—Contributions by such men as Manley H. Thompson, 
Jr., Henry Veatch, Eliseo Vivas, John Ladd, and Charles Malik, 
Minister of Lebanon. 


FREDERICK AUGUSTUS RAUCH. American Hegelian. By How- 
ARD J. B. Ziecter. With a Foreword by Lez M. Erpman. Lancaster, 
Penna., Order of the College, 1953. Pp. xviii, 103.—Originally sub- 
mitted to Columbia University for the doctorate. 


NOTES 


The editors of Kantstudien announce their plans for resuming pub- 
lication with Volume 45. The first issue, to appear February 12, 1954, 
on the occasion of the 150th anniversary of Kant’s death, will be a 
Gedenkband containing scholarly contributions in English, French, 
and German. Future issues of the Kantstudien will contain the usual 
scholarly articles and exhaustive bibliographies and abstracts of all 
publications on Kant, Leibniz, and Hegel. 


The monograph series (Erganzungshefte) has already been resumed 
with Number 66. 


Manuscripts for publication should be sent to the editor, Professor 
Gottfried Martin, Philosophisches Seminar Universitat Kéln, or Dr. 
I, Heidemann, K6ln-Braunsfeld, Hiiltstrasse 32. The annual subscrip- 
tion is 28 DM. Orders should be placed with American importers or 
made directly to the Kélner Universitatsverlag, K6ln-Weidenpesch, 
Neusser Strasse 624. Members of the Kantgesellschaft are offered a re- 
duced subscription price, and should place their orders with the Ge- 
schaftsstelle der Kantgesellschaft, K6ln-Braunsfeld, Hiiltstrasse 32. 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF 


SYMBOLIC FORMS 
Volume |: Language 


by Ernst Cassirer 


Long considered by many who 
knew it in the original German 
as Cassirer’s greatest work, 
this notable contribution to 
20th-century thought has now 
been translated into English 
for the first time. Foreword by 
Charles W. Hendel, transla- 
tion by Ralph Manheim. The 
first of three volumes. 


$5.00 


THE ORIGIN AND 
GOAL OF HISTORY 


by Karl Jaspers 


A total view of history, seek- 
ing to heighten consciousness 
of the present. It is concerned 
with the fundamental deci- 
sions of history, from prehis- 
tory to the present, and reveals 
the present ‘endencies in so- 
cialism, in the urge to world 
unity, in faith. 


$4.00 
at your bookseller, or from 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
New Haven, Connecticut 





A unique essay 
— presenting the 
mediaeval church 

as a total way of life 


The 
Mediaeval 
Church 


By MarsHALL W. BaLpwin, 
Associate Professor of History, 
New York University 


With a skill and accuracy 
grounded in the most rigorous 
historical discipline and with 
a sympathy and understanding 
derived from a deep religious 
faith, Professor Baldwin de- 
scribes the mediaeval church as 
an all-pervasive aspect of me- 
diaeval life itself. 


This interpretive essay is a 
volume in the series, The Devel- 
opment of Western Civilization. 
Write for information on the series. 


$4 25 


PAPER 


CORKNELL 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 


124 Roberts Place, Ithaca, New York 











* Recent Books from RONALD... 


ELEMENTS OF PHILOSOPHY 


LOUIS O. KATTSOFF, University of North Carolina 


NEW introduction to the meanings of ideas, and to methods of ana!yzing and 
evaluating them. Stressing present-day problems, Look shows how to proceed 
systematically through a philosophic inquiry. It demonstrates the interrelation of 
philosophic problems, and the implications that one position or solution has for 
another, showing the student how the goal of philosophy is the construction of 
a world view. 410 pp. 


THE MORAL NATURE OF MAN 


A. CAMPBELL GARNETT, University of Wisconsin 


CRITICAL evaluation of ethical principles, in view of modern understanding of 
human nature and the history of moral ideas. Book examines the part that moral 
consciousness plays in man's life; sheds light on religious and political conflicts 
of our time. Can “ used in both elementary and advanced courses. 278 pp. $3.75 


A PHILOSOPHICAL SCRUTINY OF RELIGION 


C. J. DUCASSE, Brown University 


UNCOMMONLY objective study of the nature, forms, manifestations, and 
functions of religion, offering—through a detailed examination of the major 
religious ideas and impulses—a clear conception of what religion essentially is. 
Penetrating analyses help to clarify the conflict between orthodoxy and secularism. 
Designed for use both in and outside the college classroom. 440 pp. $4.50 


SYMBOLIC LOGIC — An Introduction 


FREDERIC BRENTON FITCH, Yale University 


A PRACTICAL approach to symbolic logic, oe a uniform, easily taught, 
d 


deductive procedure for establishing theorems. ‘‘Should find wide use in the college 
classroom in enabling the student to gain experience in working with symbols and in sae 
constructing proofs for bimself.’'—Philosophical Abstracts. 238 pp. $4.50 


AN INTRODUCTION TO AESTHETICS 


‘HUNTER MEAD, California Institute of Technology 


ACCEPTED concepts of aesthetics and their relation to the philosophy of art. 
Clarifying the subject for beginners, the book explains what the aesthetic experi- 
ence is, and distinguishes among the major types and sources of aesthetic aon. 
Adapted to both one-semester and full-year courses. 330 pp. $4 








THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 15 €. 26th St., New York 10 
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GREAT TRADITIONS IN ETHICS: An Introduction 
Ethel M. Albert, Theodore C. Denise, and Sheldon P. Peterfreund, Syracuse University 





This book presents primary source materials in such a way that the begin- 
ning student can readily understand their content and significance. Within 
each chapter, the constituent ideas of the theory treated are set off from 
one another, and connecting passages are introduced to serve both as transi- 
tions and as explanations of important concepts. The editors eliminate all 
material extraneous to the central argument and rearrange sections of some 
of the writings for greater coherence. They provide a short biography of 
each philosopher and a clear preliminary statement of his principal contri- 
bution to ethics. 


LIVING ISSUES IN PHILOSOPHY 
An Introductory Textbook + Second Edition 


Harold H. Titus, Denison University 


The Second Edition retains all the valuable features of the original edition 
of this widely used text. The author has largely rewritten the book, however, 
in the light of the best current philosophical thinking. The basic concept, 
that philosophy can be a study alive with meaning for every college student, 
remains unchanged. Annotated reading lists and an increased number of 
questions and projects have been added at the ends of the chapters. 





A HISTORY OF ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL PHILOSOPHY 
A HISTORY OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY 
Frederick Mayer, University of Redlands 


“I find Professor Mayer’s two volumes of A History of Philosophy excellent 
in many ways. They are competent, well-written, and complete, especially 
in regard to the less-known modern European thinkers. They have a spark 
cf originality in a number of points.’”’—Pitirim A. Sorokin, Harvard Univ. 


ETHICS FOR TODAY «© Second Edition 
Harold H. Titus, Denison University 


“The style is clear, the ideas logically developed, the material well-organized, 
and theory so happily blended with practical problems that, while funda- 
mental principles are not neglected, they are never allowed to become 
abstract and unrelated to life.”—L. P. Chambers, Washington University 


American Book Company 


COLLEGE DIVISION, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New York 
Cincinnati . Chicago . Boston . Dallas . Atlanta . San Francisco 
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Peunouncing 
OPERATIONAL PHILOSOPHY 


Integrating Knowledge and Action 


By Anatot Rapoport, Assistant Professor of Mathe- 
matical Biology, University of Chicago; Author of 
“Science and the Goals of Man” 


This book by a leading figure in the field of General 
Semantics represents a bold departure from the es- 
tablished patterns of philosophy. From the viewpoint 
of semantics, it offers a new bridge between the per- 
ennial problems of philosophy and modern scientific 
ideas. Building on the theories of reconstruction as 
first formulated by John Dewey, Professor Rapoport 
constructs a new system he calls “operational’—in 
which the logic and symbols of traditional approaches 
are united with the pragmatic approaches of scientific 
thinking today on philosophic questions. 


In Part I the author analyzes traditional frameworks 
of thought from this operational point of view. Part II 
applies the operational methods identified in Part I 
to ethical questions, emphasizing that such questions 
have meaning only where they involve actual, not 
merely theoretical, courses of action. The last part 
surveys the frontier of operational philosophy and 
evaluates the role of the philosopher in our own day. 


¢ 
2 


“An excellent book, clear, challenging, exciting, and 
constructive.”-——CuHar.es Morris, Department of Phil- 
osophy, University of Chicago 


$3.75 at your bookstore or from 


mms HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 16 
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Challenging new books 





IN DEFENSE 
OF PLATO 
By Ronald B. Levinson 


In this thoroughly informed and 
masterful study Mr. Levinson 
conclusively refutes the attacks 
on Plato’s personal character and 
his moral and political views 
recently made by Crossman, 
Warner Fite, Toynbee, Neurath, 
and Kelsen, and most especially 
by Karl Popper. An authorita- 
tive and long overdue re-evalua- 
tion. $70.00 





FROM A 
LOGICAL POINT 
OF VIEW 


By Willard Van Orman Quine 


In writing this book, Mr. Quine 
has assembled and reworked ma- 
terial from a dozen articles and 
rounded it out with new essays 
to form an organized discussion 
of semantics and adjacent areas 
of philosophy and logic. The in- 
fluential ““New Foundations for 
Mathematical Logic’”’ is here sup- 
plemented with remarks on su 

sequent developments. $3.50 





SRRERRRRRRRRAAARAARARIERR 


THINKING 
AND 
EXPERIENCE 


By H. H. Price 


The well-known British philoso- 
pher analyzes the content and 
concept of cognition in a sub- 
stantial and lively book which 
rounds out his familiar work in 
a coherent and striking way. 
$5.00 
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STUDIES 
IN 
PHILOSOPHY 
By R. F. Alfred Hoernlé 


*‘An important and timely book 
. . - Hoernlé’s stature will grow 
as his breadth, his depth, his in- 
tegrity, his warmth of feeling 
become known.” — WILLIAM 
ERNEST HOCKING. $5.00 





Be sure to get a copy of AMERICAN SCHOLARSHIP IN THE TWEN- 
TIETH CENTURY, edited by Merle Curti, the new volume in the Library 
of Congress Series in American Civilization. $4.50 


gm HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Tis 44 Francis Avenue Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 














Philosophical 
Investigations 


by 
LUDWIG 
WITTGENSTEIN 





Some Main 
Problems of 
Philosophy 


by 
G. E. MOORE 


Ready Fall, 1953 


This final work of Ludwig 
Wittgenstein has been 
called “probably the most 
important philosophical 
work of the present dec- 
ade.” It is a treatise on the 
nature of symbolism, treat- 
ing the concept of mean- 
ing, of understanding, of 
propositions, of logic, and 
of state of: consciousness. 
As in his previous work, 
Tractatus Logico - Philo- 
sophicus, the English 
translation is printed on 
the right-hand page with 
the original German fac- 
ing it. 





Here is a book of prime 
importance to professional 
philosophers and philoso- 
phy majors utilizing mod- 
ern tools of logical and se- 
mantic analysis. Professor 
Moore belongs to the 
school known as “analytic 
philosophy,” but he main- 
tains that the results and 
analysis can never be sanc- 
tioned if they contradict 
common sense and every- 


day language. 


The Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 




















Introduction to Philosophical Analysis 
by JOHN HOSPERS, University of Minnesota 


Here is a systematic consideration of the major ee ¢ paes 
in a carefully reasoned and generousiy illustrated analysis: 
the World; Rationalism and xe eis Philosophy of Science; 


Metaphysics; Knowledge of the World; Ethics; Esthetics 


Problems are considered only afte adequate background es 
been carefully built up. Vague generalizations are thus avoided, 
Student is invited and encouraged to season out problen:s for himseif 
by being given full background ge ee arguments. He ts thus 
given a feeling for eye oy ing rather than a summary Dod, 
philosophical positions 6 pp. 5% 54" x aK" Published August, 1 


Ethics For Policy Decisions 


by WAYNE R. LEYS, Professor of Philosophy and Dean of 
Faculties, Roosevelt, Chicago 


e This is a study of ethics applied to the making of everyday 


decisions—in government, business, education. It will en- 
dan Cae 40 phic Nao Gy he game a 
kinds of cases which: are presented by the social sciences 


and the professions, resulting in closer relations between 
philosophical ethics and other parts of the curriculum. 


@ Case Studies are provided for discussion and analysis—in 
personnel administration, school politics, community or- 
ee ee ee eon eet See ee 
istration, business expansion, and the like 


eStaiies: sepobied in this buck wire mpuaiaced by 0 Rocks 
feller Foundation gran*-in-aid. 


416 pages 55%," x 84" Published March, 1952 
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PRENTICE-HALL. 












